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EMIR SADER 


THE WEAKEST LINK? 
Neoliberalism in Latin America 


HE NEW CENTURY is off to a surprising start in Latin 

America. The continent that had been a privileged territory 

for neoliberalism, where it was first applied—in Chile and 

Bolivia—rapidly turned into the leading arena not only for 
resistance but for construction of alternatives to neoliberalism. Two faces 
of the same coin: precisely by having been the laboratory for neoliberal 
experiments, Latin America is now having to deal with their conse- 
quences. The 1990s and the 2000s have been two radically opposite 
decades. During the gos, the neoliberal model was imposed to varying 
degrees in virtually every country on the continent—with the exception 
of Cuba. Clinton, who did not even cross the Rio Grande to sign the first 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), was forced not long 
after to approve a super-loan from Washington when the first crisis of 
the new model broke out in Mexico. The us went on to press for a hemi- 
sphere-wide Free Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA), presenting this as 
the natural outcome of the seamless extension of free-trade policies. 


At an Americas summit meeting in Canada in 2000, Venezuela’s Hugo 
Chavez was the only leader to vote against Clinton’s proposal for an 
FTAA, while Cardoso, Menem, Fujimori and their colleagues fell meekly 
into line. On the occasion of his first Ibero-American Summit, Ch4vez 
reported, Castro passed him a piece of paper on which he had written: ‘At 
last I’m not the only devil around here.’ It was thus with some relief, too, 
that Chavez—himself elected president of Venezuela in 1998—attended 
the investiture of Lula in Brasilia and Néstor Kirchner in Buenos Aires 
in 2003, before moving on to that of Tabaré Vázquez in Montevideo 
in 2004, that of Evo Morales in La Paz in 2006, and in 2007 those of 
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Daniel Ortega in Managua and Rafael Correa in Quito; followed in 2008 
by Fernando Lugo in Asunción. Meanwhile the us free-trade proposal 
that had been almost unanimously approved in 2000 was dead and bur- 
ied by 2004. Since that date, Ch4vez himself has been re-elected, as was 
Lula in 2006; in April of this year, Kirchner was succeeded by his wife, 
Cristina Fernandez, and Lugo triumphed in Paraguay, putting an end to 
more than sixty years of rule by the Colorado Party. 


What is the meaning of this radical reversal, faster than any the conti- 
nent has experienced before, to give the largest number of progressive 
governments, whether left or centre-left, that it has seen in its entire his- 
tory? It is true that the continent displays the highest levels of inequality 
in the world, an income gap aggravated by the neoliberal decade; and 
yet the hard blows that punished past popular struggles, along with 
the solidity of the neoliberal establishment, made such a rapid turn 
quite unexpected. In what follows we shall attempt to understand the 
conditions that transformed Latin America into the weakest link in 
the neoliberal chain. 


Imposing the model 


A precondition for the privatization programmes imposed across succes- 
sive Latin American countries in the 1980s and gos was the defeat and 
disarming of earlier movements of the left and organized labour. During 
the decades of development the emphasis was on import-substitute 
industrialization—in particular in Mexico, Argentina and Brazil, but 
also to a lesser extent in Colombia, Peru, Chile, Uruguay and Costa Rica. 
These developments were underwritten by broad politico-ideological 
projects that encouraged the strengthening of the working class and its 
trade unions, backed by local party formations and democratic-national 
blocs, in a context of nationalistic ideologies and identities. The poten- 
tial this built up burst onto the political scene in the 1960s as a radical 
force, when the long cycle of growth petered out in conflicts over work- 
ers’ rights, at a'time when the Cuban example was pointing towards 
alternatives that transcended the limits of capitalism and us imperial 
domination. The response to these struggles was an era of military coups, 
first in Brazil and Bolivia in 1964, in Argentina in 1966 and 1976, and 
finally in Uruguay and Chile in 1973. 


p- = 
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The combined and closely related processes of military dictatorship and 
the application of neoliberal models acted together to yield an extreme 
regression in the balance of power between social classes. It would 
have been impossible to implement the wholesale sell-offs of national 
industrial resources that unfolded most drastically in Chile, Uruguay 
and Argentina without first crushing the people’s ability to defend their 
interests. These three countries had been remarkable for their achieve- 
ments, possessing advanced systems of social protection under states 
that assumed a regulatory capacity and a role in expanding the domestic 
market, guaranteeing the social welfare of the population, and provid- 
ing public services. The most brutal repression they had ever known 
was needed to clear the way for neoliberal policies that privatized state 
functions—in the case of Argentina, transferring virtually all public 
resources into the hands of private capital—and abolished hard-won 
social rights. In short, three of the most enlightened states on the conti- 
nent found themselves completely dismantled. 


In the course of the 1990s, neoliberalism penetrated Latin America right 
across the political spectrum. The programme was originally imple- 
mented by the far right, in Pinochet’s Chile. It found other right-wing 
adepts—such as Alberto Fujimori in Peru—but also absorbed forces that 
had historically been associated with nationalism: the PRI in Mexico; 
Peronism in Argentina under Carlos Menem; in Bolivia, the Nationalist 
Revolutionary Movement—the party that had headed the nationalist 
revolution of 1952 under Victor Paz Estenssoro. After this, neoliberal- 
ism moved on to social democracy, gaining the adherence of the Chilean 
Socialist Party, Venezuela’s Acción Democrática, and the Brazilian 
Social-Democratic Party. It became a hegemonic system across almost 
the entire territory of Latin America. 


Nevertheless, the neoliberal model failed to consolidate the social forces 
necessary for its stabilization, resulting in the early onset of crises that 
would check its course. The three largest Latin American economies 
were the theatre for the most dramatic crises: Mexico in 1994, Brazil in 
1999 and Argentina in 2002; the programme crumbled without deliver- 
ing on its promises. The ravages of hyper-inflation were checked, but 
this was only achieved at tremendous cost. For a decade or more, eco- 
nomic development was paralysed, the concentration of wealth grew 
greater than ever before, public deficits spiralled and the mass of the 
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population had their rights expropriated, most notably in the domain of 
employment and labour relations. On top of this, national debt expanded 
exponentially and regional economies became highly vulnerable, help- 
lessly exposed to attack from speculators, as these three countries each 
discovered to their cost. 


It was neoliberalism’s poor economic performance in Latin America that 
in many instances led to the defeats of the governments that pioneered 
it. These include Alberto Fujimori in Peru, Fernando Henrique Cardoso 
in Brazil, Menem in Argentina, Carlos Andrés Pérez in Venezuela and 
Gonzalo Sanchez de Lozada in Bolivia; also gone are the PRI in Mexico, 
the alternation of the two traditional parties in Uruguay, and the poli- 
ticians who tried to perpetuate neoliberalism even beyond its collapse, 
including Fernando De la Rúa in Argentina, Lucio Gutiérrez in Ecuador 
and Sanchez de Lozada in Bolivia. It is also important to note the isolaton 
of those leaders who struggle to keep it going, such as Felipe Calderón in 
Mexico, Michelle Bachelet in Chile, Alan Garcia in Peru, or Alfonso Uribe 
in Colombia. (Uribe, incidentally, lost recent local elections revolving 
around issues of governance; his prestige derives from the uncompro- 
mising deployment of ‘democratic security policies’ against ‘terrorism’, 
a position which earns him a steady 80 per cent domestic support.) A 
growing number of presidents have been elected, or in some cases re- 
elected, in response to the failure of the neoliberal economic model. 


Political reversals 


We can trace a series of cycles, upswings and downswings, triumphs 
and setbacks ın Latin American politics since the victory of the Cuban 
revolution in 1959. Their rise and fall have come ın quick succession, 
compared to the time-spans of the European left. The result has been 
a series of recalibrations in the balance of power, which itself reflected 
the prolonged crisis of hegemony that overtook the region when the 
import-substitution model that had held sway since the crash of 1929 
finally ran out of steam. 


The first cycle, from 1959 to 1967, saw the triumph of the Cuban revo- 
lution and the spread of the rural guerrilla movement to Venezuela, 
Guatemala and Peru, ın emulation of those of Colombia and Nicaragua. 
The period saw mass mobilizations in several countnes, including 
Brazil during Goulart’s 1961-64 government and broad resistance to 
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the dictatorship that followed the military coup there in 1964. For the 
Latin American left this was a period of upswing, directly influenced by 
the success of Cuba, but cut short by the death of Che Guevara.in Bolivia 
in 1967. The second cycle runs from 1967 to 1973. It saw the decline of 
the rural guerrilla movements and the rise of new urban guerrillas in 
Uruguay, Brazil and Argentina. Allende was elected president in Chile 
(1970—73); the same years saw the government of Juan José Torres (1971) 
in Bolivia, and nationalist governments under Juan Velasco Alvarado in 
Peru (1967) and Omar Torrijos in Panama (1968). In summary, this 
was a mixed period inaugurating an era of reverses, marked by military 
coups and dictatorships. 


The years 1973 to 1979 saw the consolidation of military dictatorships 
across the Southern Cone. As in Brazil, juntas came to power in Bolivia 
in 1971, Chile and Uruguay in 1973 and Argentina in 1976. Velasco 
Alvarado was overthrown in Peru. The neoliberal model was rolled out 
in Pinochet’s Chile. This was a period of unmitigated downturn. By 
contrast, the long decade of 1979 to 1990 brought Sandinista victory 
in Nicaragua, revolution in Grenada and a nationalist government in 
Surinam. Castro was elected president of the Movement of Non-Aligned 
Countries, and guerrilla forces expanded in El Salvador and Guatemala. 
The 1980s were a period of overall progress. 


In another switch, the years from 1990 to 1998 saw the Sandinista 
defeat, the start of the ‘special period’ in Cuba, and the entrenchment 
of neoliberal hegemony across the continent, with the collaboration of 
the PRI in Mexico, Menem in Argentina, Pérez in Venezuela, Cardoso in 
Brazil, Fujimori in Peru and the continuation of Pinochetist economic 
neoliberalism in Chile under the Concertación coalition of Socialists and 
Christian Democrats. This was definitively a period of net regression. 
Yet from 1998 onwards, the wind turned in the other direction with the 
election of Chavez in Venezuela, followed by the launch of the World 
Social Forums in Porto Alegre in 2001, Lula’s election victory in 2002, 
and further gains for the left and centre-left in Argentina, Uruguay, 
Bolivia, Nicaragua, Ecuador and finally Paraguay. Mercosur was expan- 
ded to incorporate Venezuela, Bolivia and Ecuador while the Alternativa 
Bolivariana para las Américas—or ALBA, ‘dawn’—brought together a 
new left grouping of the Andean—Caribbean axis. So far, this has been a 
period of appreciable progress. 
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This rapid-fire succession of upswings and downswings testifies to the 
continenťs instability, and its poor capacities for consolidating alter- 
native programmes; and yet it is also a sign of the left’s astounding 
ability to recover from its defeats, no matter how crushing these seem 
to be—Che’s murder, the coup in Chile, the rout of the Sandinistas, the 
tightening grip of neoliberal processes. Like a mole, the popular move- 
ment repressed in one country has popped up elsewhere. It tunnelled 
from the south to the north of the continent, from the country to the city, 
from the discourse of the old left to new forms of expression, from party 
structures to looser social movements, and from these to new political 
and ideological forces. In other parts of the world, defeats on the scale 
experienced here led to long periods of abeyance, for example after the 
loss of Germany and Italy in the wake of World War I, or the crushing of 
republicanism after the Spanish Civil War. 


The brevity of the cycles is also surprising: only three years passed 
between the death of Che and the ebbing of the first guerrillero wave in 
1967, and the election of Allende in 1970. Between the 1973 military 
coups in Chile and Uruguay, and that of 1976 in Argentina, and then the 
1979 victory of the Sandinistas—six and three years respectively. And 
from the collapse of the Socialist world, the beginning of the ‘special 
period’ in Cuba, the 1989 overthrow of the Grenadan government and 
the end of the Sandinista regime in 1990, it was only eight or nine years 
until the election of Chávez. The neoliberal model was just beginning 
to put down roots when its first crisis erupted in Mexico in 1994—the 
year that NAFTA was signed and the Zapatista rebellion broke out, while 
Cardoso was taking office in Brazil. Notably, however, the three progres- 
sive cycles together add up to 29 years, encompassing the victory of the 
Cuban and Nicaraguan revolutions and the governments of Allende, 
Chavez, Morales and Correa. By contrast, the periods of retreat make 
up a total of 14 years, including the death of Che, the Chilean coup and 
the Sandinista defeat. 


Strategies of the left 


Cross-cutting these political cycles, three overall strategies of the Latin 
American left can be discerned. The first sequence, dating back to the 
1940S, was one of major structural reforms contemporaneous with the 
hegemony of the import-substitution model. The left opted for an alliance 
with sectors of the national business elite in the name of economic 
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modernization, agrarian reform and a certain autonomy with respect 
to Northern imperialism. This strategy was implemented by legendary 
nationalist leaders such as Getúlio Vargas of Brazil, Lazaro Cárdenas of 
Mexico and Juan Perón of Argentina, in concert with parties of the left 
or centre-left. In Chile, textbook cases of this approach were the Popular 
Front of 1938 and the Allende administration in 1970-73. But the pro- 
gramme failed at the same time as the industrialization effort, when 
the internationalization of economies pushed the corporate elites into 
solid alliance with international capital, laying the groundwork for the 
eventual neoliberal model. These same entrepreneurs also supported 
the military dictatorships of the Southern Cone, making.no secret of 
their readiness to liquidate the popular movement for the sake of an 
export-centred economy geared to luxury domestic consumption by way 
of intense labour exploitation. 


Allende’s government, based on the Communist and Socialist parties, 
with a programme that envisaged the nationalization of 150 leading 
corporations, constituted the most advanced example of the attempt 
to progress from reformist policies to a socialist overcoming of capital- 
ism. Among the multiple reasons for its defeat, there can be no doubt 
that the fact that Allende started out with just 34 per cent of the vote, 
and that three years later his government's share had only risen to 44 
per cent, was a major obstacle for implementing such a radical pro- 
gramme. Unidad Popular also underestimated the class nature of the 
state. It neglected therefore to institute an alternative power outside the 
traditional apparatus, which ultimately cornered and smothered the 
executive. The Chilean and Uruguayan military coups were carried out 
in the year that marked the transition from a long, expansive cycle to a 
recessive one, triggered by the oil crisis of 1973. A page of history had 
been definitively turned, and with it one strategy of the Latin American 
left was now closed. 


A second great strategy emerged with the Cuban revolution. Any revo- 
lutionary victory—above all when it is the first of its kind in a whole 
region—carries charismatic persuasive force, as we know from the 
Russian and Chinese experiences in 1917 and 1949. The Cuban triumph 
coincided with the end of the cycle of Latin American economic expan- 
sion under the popular governments and democratic regimes that had 
prevailed over much of the continent during the 1940s and 50s. The 
first Argentine coup was carried out in 1955, the second in 1966; the 
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Brazilian and Bolivian coups took place in 1964, and already by 1954 
Guatemala was in the throes of counter-revolution. It seemed that the 
cycle of democratic governments had run its course, in parallel with 
the economic crises. 


It was then that Cuba unexpectedly presented an alternative route, in 
contrast to the impasse that popular struggles in other countries had 
reached under their traditional leaderships. Latin America was no 
stranger to guerrilla movements; it had known rural insurgencies such 
as those of Nicaragua and El Salvador in the 1930s, as well as the national- 
revolutionary struggles in Mexico in the rg1os, or in Bolivia in 1952. Yet 
events in Cuba radiated a special appeal, pointing the way to a new epoch 
for the left. Due to the similarity of levels of development reached at that 
period by most of the countries of Latin America, the Cuban revolution 
was immediately more influential in the region than the Russian revolu- 
tion had been in Europe in its day. All the more so, thanks to the way it 
was presented by such—attractive, if misguided—codifications as Régis 
Debray’s account of the Cuban experience and how it might be repli- 
cated in other countries and continents. The massive congresses hosted 
by Cuba—Tricontinental (1965) and oras (1966)—were instrumental 
in giving huge momentum and worldwide publicity to the new strategy, 
which was also exemplified by the activities of Che Guevara in Africa 
and Latin America. 


The guerrilla struggles played out in three distinct phases over the next 
decades. The first, in the 1960s, had a rural character, with hubs in 
Venezuela, Guatemala and Peru; it ended with Che’s death in Bolivia 
just as he was attempting to coordinate these with other movements 
that were beginning to appear in Uruguay, Brazil and Argentina. The 
second phase was that of the urban guerrillas in the three latter coun- 
tries, which operated between the late 1960s and early 1970s. The 
third phase was once more based ın the countryside, inspired by the 
victory of the Sandinistas in 1979, and centred throughout the 1980s 
chiefly ın Guatemala and El Salvador. The Sandinista electoral defeat 
in 1990 coincided with the shift to a unipolar world under the impe- 
rial hegemony of the us, which put an end to the viability of guerrilla 
strategies. The impossibility of military victory in other countries forced 
Guatemalan and Salvadoran fighters to reinsert themselves into main- 
stream political institutions, and the heyday of guerrillero strategies was 
basically over. 
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At the same time, the global realignment after 1990 had far-reaching 
consequences for the parties of the traditional left, both nationalist and 
social-democratic. Their adherence to neoliberal policies, and the effects 
of these policies themselves, disabled the trade-union movements and the 
broader gamut of left-wing forces. The collapse of the USSR and the social- 
ist camp precipitated a conclusive crisis for Communist parties across 
the continent. Several changed their names and even their natures, as 
was the case with the Brazilian cp; others simply faded away, while those 
that survived were left in social, political and ideological quarantine. 


The other forces of the left were variously affected by the new conditions. 
The Brazilian Workers’ Party (PT), the Uruguayan Frente Amplio and the 
Nicaraguan Frente Sandinista all evolved into parties of the centre-left, 
accepting when in power the economic models they had fought against in 
opposition. Of the former guerrilla groupings, only the Frente Farabundo 
Marti of El Salvador has managed to survive as a significant political 
force since laying down its arms. The MIR in Chile, the Montoneros and 
the PRT—ERP in Argentina, the ALN and the vpR in Brazil, and the guer- 
rilla groups in Peru and Venezuela have all been dissolved, whilst the 
Tupamaros in Uruguay have reinvented themselves as a political force 
that bears no relationship to their past as a guerrilla movement. 


A third approach 


The entire framework of political and ideological struggle in Latın 
America has thus been remodelled under neoliberal hegemony. The 
radical reversal of the balance of power imposed by the dictatorships 
of the preceding decades was further reinforced by the new world 
order. The abandonment of popular forces by former nationalist or 
social-democratic allies, together with the harsh social consequences of 
free-market economics, have propelled social movements into the fore- 
front of the resistance to neoliberalism—the third and latest strategy 
from below. The Zapatistas, the landless peasant movement (MST) in 
Brazil, the indigenist movements of Bolivia and Ecuador, the piqueteros 
or unemployed workers’ activists in Argentina—these are just some of 
the groups that have pioneered the new militancy. They have resisted to 
the best of their ability while neoliberalism stripped the state of its func- 
tions, pushed through the wholesale privatization of public enterprises 
and expropriated rights to formal employment, health and education. 
Opposition to NAFTA was the central plank of the Zapatista platform 
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unveiled in 1994. Landless peasants in Brazil have taken action against 
sell-offs, and the resistance to water privatization in Cochabamba in 2000 
was the starting point for a remarkable new phase in the history of the 
Bolivian left. Something similar took place in Ecuador, where indigen- 
ist movements demonstrated their power of veto against two neoliberal 
administrations—under Abdalá Bucaram in 1997 and Jamil Mahuad 
in 2001—forcing both presidents from office. Later mobilizations, this 
time led by urban movements formed to defend citizens’ rights, over- 
threw a third government, that of Lucio Gutiérrez, in 2005. 


The difficulties experienced by the neoliberal model itself in Mexico, 
Brazil and Argentina, combined with the pressure of popular resistance 
to it, opened the door to a new phase, in which the left camp formulated 
urgent alternatives in the context of the crisis of hegemony across the 
continent. This posed dilemmas to which some movements responded 
positively, whereas others held back. A common position among the lat- 
ter was to use their critiques of the traditional left, the neoliberal state 
and standard political practices to justify a sweeping repudiation of 
parties, state and politics in general, taking refuge in what they called 
‘the autonomy of social movements’. At a time when neoliberalism was 
sharpening its assault on the state, in favour of the market; on politics, in 
favour of economics; and on political parties, ın favour of corporations, 
a certain ambiguity crept into the distinction between movements that 
championed the ‘social’ dimension to the detriment of politics, parties 
and states, and those same neoliberal arguments. A new tendency arose 
within the left or the overall resistance to neoliberalism, embodied in 
social movements and NGos, and articulated around the dichotomy of 
‘state versus civil society’. The World Social Forum reinforced this ten- 
dency by welcoming social movements and NGOs but remaining closed 
to political parties, arguing that this space belonged to civil society. 


There are two main problems with this position. Firstly, it blurs the 
boundaries with neoliberal discourse, since as we pointed out above, the 
latter likewise regards the state and party politics as its great enemies. 
Secondly, given that neoliberalism is characterized by the wholesale 
expropriation of rights, it can only be overcome in the political sphere: 
through the universalization of rights enacted by the governing authority 
of the state. Otherwise, the struggle against neoliberalism would remain 
perpetually on the defensive, having discarded the political instruments 
necessary for its own realization. Some movements have remained 
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trapped in this paradox, ostensibly embodying hubs of resistance yet 
unable to move forward into challenging neoliberal hegemony, via a 
fresh articulation of the social with the political. Their critique of the 
state is subordinated to the terms of the theoretical discourse of neo- 
liberalism, structured around the polarization of state versus private. 
This polarity is designed to demonize the state, take control of the pri- 
vate sphere (in which market relations are embedded) and abolish the 
indispensable framework for the democratization and defeat of neo- 
liberalism: the public sphere. 


The real polarization is between the public sphere and the market 
sphere, in that the neoliberal project is committed to the infinite exten- 
sion of market relations, whereas the state is not so much a pole as a 
space of hegemonic dispute between the two spheres. The construction 
of an anti-neoliberal alternative must begin with the reorganization or 
recasting of the state in favour of the public sphere, universalizing citi- 
zens’ rights while divorcing the state and general social relationships 
from the market. To democratize means to de-marketize, to recuperate 
for the terrain of people's rights that which neoliberalism has delivered 
into the hands of the market. Limiting the field of action to the ‘social’ 
as opposed to the ‘political’, proclaiming the autonomy of social move- 
ments as a principle, means condemning oneself to impotence, and 
ultimately to defeat. The cases of Bolivia, Ecuador and Argentina provide 
instructive examples of these alternatives. 


La Paz, Quito, Buenos Aires 


In Bolivia, the new left was constructed upon a critique of the blind econ- 
omism of the traditional left, which classified indigenous peoples solely 
as campesinos—peasants—because their means of subsistence could be 
defined as small-scale rural production. This economism had robbed the 
Aymara, Quechua and Guaraní peoples of their deep and ancient iden- 
tity. The new critique—explicitly voiced by Alvaro Garcfa Linera, current 
vice-president of Bolivia—empowered the construction of a new political 
subject: the indigenous movement. In alliance with other social forces, 
the movement went on to found the MAs—Movimiento al Socialismo— 
in order to unite the forces built up since 2000 towards effective action 
in the political sphere and hegemony at the national level, through the 
candidacy and presidency of Evo Morales. 
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Since 2000 and leading up to Evo’s election six years later, the militant 
activism of indigenous movements succeeded in preventing the privati- 
zation of the water supply that was to be exploited by a French company, 
and overthrew the neoliberal governments of Sanchez de Lozada and 
of his vice-president Carlos Mesa. Morales was elected on a platform 
that pledged to nationalize natural resources, undertake agrarian reform 
and convene a Constituent Assembly, charged with redefining Bolivia 
as a multinational, multi-ethnic, multicultural state. The indigenous 
movement progressed from specific issues—such as water—through 
a struggle against the national government, to the creation of a party 
rooted in social movements, and finally to the construction of an altern- 
ative anti-neoliberal project for Bolivia to be rmplemented by a state 
re-founded on new lines. 


Similar events took place in Ecuador, where the resistance to neo- 
liberalism spearheaded by indigenous movements brought down two 
governments. Movements such as Pachakutik and CONAIE now placed 
their trust in a military man, Lucio Gutiérrez, who had played a role in 
the fall of the second government and participated in the World Social 
Forum at Porto Alegre; there were to be several indigenous representa- 
tives in his cabinet. But even before taking office, Gutiérrez travelled to 
Washington to sign agreements with the Bush Administration, betray- 
ing his campaign pledges on economic policy and the military base at 
Manta, where Us troops were stationed. The indigenous movements 
withdrew their support and pulled out of the government, but they were 
divided. Some leaders remained loyal to Gutiérrez until the end, and the 
indigenous forces were so weakened by the process that they played little 
part in the 2005 uprisings that led to his fall, which was the work mostly 
of urban movements. 


During the 2006 presidential election, the left was represented by Rafael 
Correa, a young Christian economist who had briefly served in the 
government of Gutiérrez’s vice-president and campaigned on an anti- 
neoliberal platform which presented itself as the political continuation 
of all the grass-roots mobilizations of recent years. At first the indigenous 
movements did not stir, mistrustful of institutional participation after 
their experiences in the Constituent Assembly and Gutiérrez’s govern- 
ment. When they finally fielded a candidate in the shape of their leader, 
Luis Macas, the space of the left was already occupied by Correa and his 
largely urban followers, although Correa also attracted the support of 
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the indigenous population. The movement in Ecuador proved unable 
to transcend the dilemma between the ‘autonomy of the social and the 
need to reconnect with the political sphere, remaining split between 
three options: the traditional form of supporting and participating in 
governments; withdrawal from the institutional political fray; and the 
belated fielding of an assertive but isolated candidate who took only 2 
per cent of the vote. And so a movement with an extraordinary history 
failed to progress from the path of pure resistance to that of the construc- 
tion of alternatives, and found itself excluded when the time came to 
plan for post-neoliberalism. 


In Bolivia, by contrast, indigenous movements did prove equal to mak- 
ing this transition. The foundation of Mas and the candidacy of its 
leader, Evo Morales, expressed a new way of linking social movements 
to the political sphere. Evo continued as president of the Coca Growers’ 
Federation of Cochabamba, his native province, at the same time as he 
became the leading candidate of the Bolivian left and won electon as 
President of the Republic. This achievement is a milestone in the history 
of the Latin American left, and more specifically in the history of anti- 
and post-neoliberal struggles. 


The piqueteros of Argentina also illustrate the dilemma facing the new 
movements. These groups sprang to prominence during the terminal 
crisis of peso—dollar parity—an extreme and radical example of financial 
neoliberalism—by organizing mass demonstrations and road blocks, 
attracting many who had been pauperized by the effects of the currency 
peg. There was also a proliferation of factory takeovers, in which workers 
successfully rescued concerns that had been abandoned or closed by their 
proprietors. This early conflict with the De la Rúa government—which 
had inherited the dollar-parity policy from the Menem administration, 
and stuck with it until it blew up in their faces—marked the beginning of 
the deepest crisis ever faced by the Argentine state. In December 2001, 
after angry demonstrations against his government, De la Rúa fled from 
the Casa Rosada in a helicopter. Over the following days, several more 
presidents came and went. The bankruptcy of the economic model was 
obvious, and the possibility of a non-neoliberal government openly dis- 
cussed. When new elections were called, Carlos Menem came up with 
an even more radical proposal: full dollarization of the Argentine econ- 
omy. This would imply severing the country from processes of regional 
integration, which might not have recovered from the blow, and would 
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also be damaged by Menem’s plan to boost us free-trade ambitions by 
signing a bilateral treaty between the two countries. 


Faced with this crisis of hegemony for the traditional political parties— 
the Partido Radical in disarray after De la Rúa’s resignation, the Peronists 
bitterly divided—the social movements coined the famous slogan, jQue 
se vayan todos!: Out with the lot of them! This amounted to a refusal to 
take part in the electoral process, yet without suggesting any way in which 
power might be rethought or reorganized. It was a quintessential expres- 
sion of the ‘autonomy of social movements’, disdainful of politics but 
lacking any alternatives. From a position of strength, one can indeed get 
rid of ‘the lot of them’. Without organized political forces, the slogan is 
merely a way to bow out from the fight for an alternative hegemony. In 
the Argentine case, this enabled Menem to win the first electoral round 
in 2002 and a relatively obscure provincial governor, Néstor Kirchner, to 
win the second. Kirchner set out to project, from within Peronism, the 
image of a moderate alternative to Menem in the mould of Lula or Tabaré 
VAzquez. Thus the crisis of hegemony was overcome. Kirchner capital- 
ized on the fury of the streets, and the contempt for the Menem and De la 
Rúa governments. From a centre-left position, he set about repairing the 
cracks in state legitimacy and winning over many sectors of the piqueteros, 
whose more radical wings were thus isolated and weakened. 


In all these instances, the notion of the autonomy of the social served not 
to help the regrouping of mass forces intent on organizing new forms of 
political action, nor as a way to construct alternative forms of power, but 
rather as a refusal to confront the issue of power. The clearest theoreti- 
cal expositions of such tendencies are to be found in the works of Toni 
Negri and John Holloway. They argue explicitly for the abandonment of 
power, of the political sphere, on grounds that power corrupts everything 
since its forms of representing the popular will are intrinsically tainted 
and distorting; the will of the people can only be legitimately represen- 
ted within the social sphere. Furthermore, Negri portrays the state as 
a conservative brake on globalization. Yet neither makes any attempt 
to construct concrete anti-neoliberal strategies; their prescriptions lead 
only to the inertia of the social movements. The wsF, for its part, made 
the need to regulate flows of finance capital one of its founding theses; 
yet this can only take place—as, for example, in the case of Venezuela 
through state action. 
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Another approach to the crisis of hegemony besetting Latin America— 
with the exhaustion of the neoliberal model but the continuation of 
free-trade policies—can be found in Zapatismo. This movement was 
born of the demands of indigenous groups in Chiapas, and enjoyed a 
high national profile for a while, but it remained confined to the south- 
east of Mexico and the demands of a single sector. Rather than profit 
from the crisis of the PRI, the Zapatistas took no part in the institutional 
jousting—which they condemned—and the PAN stepped into the breach 
instead, as another right-wing option. Nor did they participate in the 
2006 presidential elections, preferring to conduct the ‘Other Campaign’, 
parallel to the official race: an occasion for pouring more venom on the 
mainstream left candidate, the PRD’s Andrés Manuel López Obrador, 
than on his rivals. Once more the winner was the PAN, although by 
a tiny margin this time, and amid well-founded accusations of fraud. 
Felipe Calderón has continued with the neoliberal policies of his pred- 
ecessor. He has also challenged the state monopoly of oil with a project 
that paves the way for the privatization of Pemex, while intensifying the 
crackdowns on popular protest. 


Centre-left inflexions 


A further response to the crisis of hegemony is that of the traditional 
left, embodied in governments like those of Lula, Kirchner, Vazquez or 
Ortega, which enjoy some form of critical support from the social move- 
ments of their countries—trade unions, rural movements, public-sector 
employees in health or education. These governments maintain the 
neoliberal model, but attempt to develop more flexible social policies— 
notably in Brazil, but also in Argentina, Uruguay and Nicaragua—that 
distinguish them from orthodox neoliberal administrations. Their for- 
eign policies, moreover, are firmly committed to regional integration, 
with the accent on Mercosur and the more recently created Unasur, in 
preference to free-trade agreements with the us. This is the fundamental 
issue that divides Latin America today: the line that separates countries 
such as Chile, Mexico, Peru or Costa Rica, which have signed deals of 
this kind, from others such as Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, 
Venezuela, Bolivia, Ecuador, Nicaragua or Cuba, that are more inter- 
ested in regional integration. This is a completely different distinction 
to that between a ‘good’ or ‘moderate’ centre-left, and a ‘bad’ or radical 
left, cultivated by the Western media and formulated by figures such as 
Jorge Castafieda, spokesman of the Latin American right, in order to 
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divide the left, co-opting the moderates and isolating the radicals. It is 
reiterated yet again by the Economist’s Latin American editor, Michael 
Reid, who fulminates against left alternatives to neoliberalism in his 
Forgotten Continent (2007). 


Meanwhile, four Latin American governments have taken the prior- 
ity of regional integration a step further, aiming to break with the 
dominant model and begin the construction of what we might call 
the post-neoliberal alternative. Venezuela, Bolivia, Ecuador and Cuba 
are committed—Ecuador only unofficially so far—to building the 
Bolivarian Alternative for the Americas, whose integration process is 
more far-reaching; it now also includes Haiti, Nicaragua and Honduras. 
ALBA has attempted to combat the neoliberal model by creating de- 
mercantilized spaces and promoting what the World Social Forum has 
called ‘fair trade’, that is, exchanges not governed by market rates or WTO 
norms of free trade. This experiment is unique for its practice of alter- 
native modes of exchange, prefiguring what that ‘other possible world’ 
might look like. Here, each country gives according to what it has and 
receives according to its needs. Thus ALBA's two founding countries, 
Venezuela and Cuba, swap the oil of the first for the second’s expertise 
in education, public health and sports, in line with their respective wants 
and possibilities. Thanks to these transactions, Venezuela has become 
the second country in Latin America to claim the status of an ‘illiteracy- 
free territory’, according to UN criteria. This achievement was obtained 
in a public, de-mercantilized space, not under market conditions or sub- 
ject to the educational budgets of traditional governments, even those 
of relatively more developed countries like Argentina, Mexico or Brazil; 
and it was not the product of a highly developed government-sponsored 
literacy method such as that of the Brazilian Paulo Freire. 


Bolivia has announced that by the end of 2008 it expects to join Venezuela 
and Cuba as another illiteracy-free territory, thanks once more to the 
direct input of Cuban specialists. Other successes include ‘Operation 
Miracle’, a project that has restored the eyesight of hundreds of thousands 
of Latin—and indeed North—Americans by means of free operations in 
Cuba, Venezuela and Bolivia; in the latter country, for example, thou- 
sands of Argentineans have benefited from the scheme. Meanwhile the 
Latin American School of Medicine is training the first generation of 
doctors from humble backgrounds, North Americans included, free 
of charge. Venezuela is using its oil revenues to construct a space of 
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solidarity exchanges—Petrocaribe—that helps fund poor sectors in the 
US, just as ALBA runs solidarity programmes in Haiti, Bolivia, Nicaragua 
and elsewhere on the continent. Regional integration projects, like the 
Banco del Sur scheme, the transcontinental gas pipeline and Telesur, 
are other attempts to alter the relation of the region to the world mar- 
ket, by devoting financial resources and commodities to the fulfilment 
of its own objectives. 


Vanguard states 


Why has a full-fledged challenge to capitalism not emerged? The answer 
must be sought in the global balance of forces following the victory of 
the West in the Cold War. The extensive processes of deregulation and 
marketization that this unleashed did not produce an era of sustained 
economic growth; instead, productive investment was in large part trans- 
ferred to the speculative financial sphere. The social and geographical 
concentration of wealth has intensified. The limits and contradictions 
of the capitalist system are revealed on a greater scale than ever before. 
Yet the subjective factors—forms of collective organization and of 
consciousness, politics and the state—necessary for the construction 
of alternatives have been disequipped by these same processes. The 
state and the public domain have withered under the onslaught of rent- 
seeking capital, backed by international agencies that relentlessly preach 
the doctrine of free trade. Ideologically, the triumph of liberalism has 
imposed its own interpretation of the world as a hegemonic monopoly: 
democracy could only mean representative parliamentarism; the eco- 
nomy could only mean the capitalist market economy; the client and 
the consumer occluded the citizen and the worker; competition replaced 
rights and the market subsumed the public sphere. 


This is why the successive crises of the neoliberal economic model have 
not prompted an overt challenge to capitalism as such. In Latin America, 
the countries that have gone furthest in combating neoliberalism are 
those in which it was least entrenched. In Venezuela the advance of free- 
market policies was halted by the failure of the Carlos Andrés Pérez and 
Rafael Caldera administrations; in Ecuador, by the fall of three govern- 
ments in a row. In Bolivia, indigenous communities managed to preserve 
their identities not only in the countryside, but also in the urban districts 
where they are most highly concentrated, cities like La Paz, El Alto and 
Cochabamba. Ideologically, neoliberalism has put down deeper roots in 
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the relatively more developed countries: Mexico, Brazil, Chile, Argentina. 
Brazil was ruled by an unbroken sequence of neoliberal governments for 
ten years; in Argentina, Menem also ruled for ten years; and neoliberal 
orthodoxy was fully implemented in Mexico as much under the PRI as 
under the PAN. In Brazil and Argentina the neoliberal model continues 
to hold sway, despite certain areas of flexibility. 


The governments that, by analogy to post-capitalism, might be called 
‘post-neoliberal—those of Venezuela, Ecuador and Bolivia—did not 
emerge in any of the classic bastions of the Latin American left, such as 
Brazil, Chile, Argentina or Uruguay. They did not appear in countries 
where the working class and workers’ movements had gained most 
ground, thanks to advances in the industrialization process and the his- 
torical experiences of the political left. They emerged as new historical 
subjects, forged in the struggles against privatization and in popular 
protests at neoliberalism’s social costs. In Bolivia this subject is clearly 
the indigenous movement, following the disappearance of the mine 
workers’ movement. In Venezuela it is an anti-imperialist nationalist 
movement with military origins. In Ecuador it is a hybrid subject, the 
sum of several contingents formed by great waves of popular mobili- 
zation, from indigenous movements to urban democratic campaigns, 
sweeping up many other sectors along the way including trade union- 
ists, students and members of the critical intelligentsia. 


These are all anti-neoliberal social forces, but not necessarily anti- 
capitalist. They might become so, depending on the ability of the social 
and political leadership to bend the struggle in that direction, lending an 
anti-capitalist dynamic to the anti-neoliberal alliance. The project of 21st- 
century socialism, launched by Hugo Chavez and developed by many 
other forces, is after all an unprecedented historical construct which 
seeks to merge the anti-neoliberal struggle with an anti-capitalist one. 
The most advanced political processes in Latin America—in all the world, 
in a sense, considering it is here that this project has gone furthest—are 
attempting to design political projects that can be called post-neoliberal. 
We use this term to denote approaches that combine the restoration of 
several state functions: its regulatory capacity to defend national sover- 
eignty over natural resources; its ability to carry out universally inclusive 
social policies, as the representative of the great working mass of soci- 
ety; its scope for creating new mechanisms of political participation and 
for redefining the links between the social and the political. In such 
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economies the recast state will exercise its hegemony, but in cohabita- 
tion with a sizeable private sector, and socialized properties may take 
different forms—cooperatives, small family concerns, etc. The goal 1s 
to create a new model of socialization by refounding the state around 
the public sphere, with the idea that 21st-century socialism means the 
rehabilitation of the public domain, the universalization of rights, and 
thoroughgoing de-marketization. Success will ultimately depend on the 
degree of de-marketization achieved in the post-neoliberal model. 


Challenges 


Following a period of euphoria, it is possible to discern the signs of an 
imminent new phase which these Latin American governments must 
now prepare themselves to confront. The triumph of Fernando Lugo in 
Paraguay—ending decades of dictatorial rule by a party-State regime— 
has added to the list of new types of government in the region. Lugo 
is backed by a heterogeneous alliance of parties, but also has broad 
social support, especially in the countryside, which will provide the new 
president with substantial legitimacy as he confronts a series of difficult 
issues: agrarian reform, corruption, tax reform, and the renegotiation 
of treaties on hydro-electric power with Brazil (Itaipú) and Argentina 
(Yacyretá). In El Salvador, there are favourable odds on Mauricio Funes 
of the Frente Farabundo Marti for president in March 2009. Yet these 
developments have coincided with the emergence of new obstacles. 
Chavez's defeat in the referendum of November 2007, and his foresee- 
able difficulties in winning the municipal elections of November 2008 
against a united opposition, suggest that significant losses could be 
inflicted on a government that hitherto held nearly all the local councils, 
even if some by default due to an opposition boycott. Despite Morales’s 
victory in the August 2008 recall referendum—68 per cent, on an 84 per 
cent turnout—the problems besetting the Bolivian government remain; 
negotiations will have to be resumed in an attempt to solve the intrac- 
table issues of the new constitution. Nonetheless, popular support for 
these governments is substantially greater than appears in the media; in 
the recent referendum, for example, Morales obtained 14 per cent more 
than he had in the 2006 presidential vote. 


As for Lula, although the crisis provoked by accusations of corruption 
has not entirely gone away, he has won a second term and still enjoys 
an approval rating of 70 per cent. This popularity is the reward for a 
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comparatively steady economic expansion, but most of all for the appre- 
ciable effects of the government's social policies, suggesting that it will 
be hard to settle on a candidate to succeed Lula for 2010. Tabaré Vazquez 
should find it easier to choose a successor, although the Frente Amplio 
is split between those supporting his moderate chancellor, Damo 
Astori—branded by the left as a neoliberal, but praised by Tabaré for the 
economic stability he has maintained—and those preferring a more left- 
wing candidate, most probably the former Tupamaro, José Mujica. 


Like Morales and Chávez, Cristina Fernandez has been under fierce 
attack from the right. Her attempt to raise the duty on farm exports— 
the dominant sector of Argentina’s overseas trade, above all transgenic 
soybean—caused furious protests among rural producers, large, medium 
and small, due to the new tax’s disastrous failure to discriminate between 
them. After taking over from her husband, Néstor Kirchner, in April 
2008, the president's popularity nose-dived during the first months of 
her administration, as the traditional urban middle-class opposition— 
concentrated in Buenos Aires, almost the only constituency to reject her 
at the polls—joined forces with meat and grain producers in their cam- 
paign of road blocks and lock-outs. 


Cuba is beginning to relax the rigid policies it was obliged to put in place 
to get through the ‘special period’. Such reforms are not necessarily the 
effect of Fidel Castro’s withdrawal from the helm; they reflect popular 
wishes that have been repressed ever since the nation had to tighten its 
belt following the collapse of the collective, long-term economic planning 
system of the socialist camp. The government's first reshuffle did not 
bring in younger politicians; on the contrary, the old revolutionary guard 
was reconfirmed, as though to signal that reforms would only be under- 
taken within the ideological framework of the revolution. However, the 
Party Congress scheduled for 2009 must be an opportunity to refresh 
the leadership, indicating the possible future shape of a post-Fidel Cuba, 
fifty years after the revolutionary victory of 1959 that changed the history 
of the Latin American left. 


Hegemonic contestations 
What kind of place will Latin America be after this wave of progres- 


sive governments? How irreversible are the current changes? Into what 
land of regression might ıt drift, should present political processes fail 
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to be secured? Counter-neoliberal strategies—in the only possible form 
they can take, given the balance of power on the global, regional and 
national levels—imply a protracted dispute for hegemony: neither an 
unequal alliance with dominant bourgeois sectors (the reformist strat- 
egy), nor the annihilation of the enemy (the premise of armed struggle). 
Instead, these strategies involve restating the dispute over hegemony 
in terms of the conquest of power, including legislation to reverse the 
processes of marketization and empower the reconstitution of social 
subjects ‘for themselves’. Beyond this, at a higher stage, it means the 
foundation of a new state, able to embody the new balance of power 
between major social blocs. 


In Bolivia, for example, the conquest of power through the ballot box 
was achieved in the wake of one of the most thorough bids to dismantle 
a state that the continent had ever seen. This began with the liquidation 
of the tin mines and culminated in the privatization—‘capitalization’, 
in the language of Bolivian neoliberalism—of the principal state-owned 
companies, rescinding state control of natural resources and crippling 
the government’s power to impose any form of regulation. This was the 
situation inherited by the Morales government, which at once began to 
implement its strategic platform: nationalization of natural resources, 
the most urgent being gas; convocation of the Constituent Assembly; 
and first steps toward agrarian reform. The nationalization scheme 
was unable to dispense with the collaboration of foreign firms, because 
the state could not shoulder the investment burden and the Bolivian 
gas company had been thoroughly stripped of technical and manage- 
rial expertise. The best the government could do was to raise gas export 
taxes from 18 to 84 per cent, creating an essential fund to cover the bulk 
of government spending on social programmes, particularly aimed at 
children and the elderly. 


With respect to the design of the Constituent Assembly, the govern- 
ment had originally planned for direct representation of indigenous 
peoples and all the social movements, but excluding political parties, 
which would have guaranteed a crushing victory against the opposition. 
But Bolivia is not Venezuela, where the state is strong—the stronger 
for retaking control of the national oil company—and the corporate sec- 
tor relatively weak, so that its attempts at a political boycott fell flat and 
had no economic repercussions beyond limited shortages and inflation. 
In Bolivia, economic power is overwhelmingly in private hands and 
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concentrated in the eastern provinces, the fiefdom of the right. There 
was reason to fear that the opposition, faced with the prospect of outright 
defeat, might launch a damaging economic boycott against the govern- 
ment, deepening the risk of the country splitting up. Thus the Assembly 
was finally structured around existing parties, with an outcome that gave 
the government an absolute majority but not the two-thirds it needed to 
legitimate its constitutional project. The opposition presented a common 
front in the hope of capsizing the Constituent Assembly. By multiply- 
ing the deadlocks, it ultimately precipitated an institutional crisis, upon 
which it attempted to capitalize by calling for a referendum on the issue 
of autonomy—not for indigenous peoples, as MAS intended, but for pro- 
vincial governments. This would enable them to block agrarian reform 
in their provinces as well as pocket a substantial proportion of the rev- 
enues generated by gas exports. Hence they interpret ‘autonomy’ as 
applying only to the provincial leaders, who for the first time in Bolivian 
history have been directly elected by the inhabitants of the prefecturas 
rather than appointed by the president, as was the case until 2007. 


Against the background of a strategy based on the accumulation of 
forces through social mobilization, so as to rectify the balance of power 
and conquer a new hegemony, the government was anxious to avoid 
violent confrontations and armed uprisings, for these could only shift 
the conflict onto a ground auspicious to the right, which could rely on 
support from the police and armed forces within, and the us without. 
The tactic was therefore to draw the opposition into the Assembly and 
use this gathering to consolidate the new hegemony. The right, seeing 
their interests severely threatened, reacted stormily—there were separa- 
tist attempts, violent attacks, racist outbursts—in a context that did not 
favour them, where the overall tendency was toward policies in pursuit 
of a new economic model with less emphasis on exports, particularly 
of transgenic soy which is so lucrative for the rich agribusinessmen of 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra. 


This example shows the play of manoeuvring in a lengthy war of 
entrenched positions, a war which the left in these countries is fighting at 
the government level, with broad popular mandates and plenty of scope 
for initiative, even when confronting the economic and media power of 
the opposition. No gains are irreversible. Yet the setbacks experienced 
by the right, with the isolation and fall of the most orthodox neoliberal 
governments, allow us to suppose that were they to return to power, 
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displacing today’s left and centre-left, they would make sure to maintain 
some of the present governments’ social schemes or implement ver- 
sions of their own, something that was unthinkable before. There is no 
doubt, though, that they would resume the privatization programme, 
halt the regional integration process and seek rapprochement with the 
Us and the North as a whole. The sole alternatives to the progressive gov- 
ernments now in power, including the most moderate, lie to the right of 
them: the left as it stands today nowhere displays a high enough level of 
strength and support, or a clear enough alternative discourse. 


Some region-wide projects would be very hard to undo if they advanced 
significantly under present governments: the continental gas pipeline 
or the Banco del Sur, for example. There is greater popular support for 
the left, in more countries at once, than this continent has ever known, 
owing to social policies that contrast with those of neoliberal administra- 
tions. This support has proved to outweigh all the economic and media 
power of the elites, in a scenario that has repeated itself in elections right 
across the region. Whether radicals like Chávez, Correa and Morales, 
or moderates like Lula, Vazquez, Néstor and Cristina Kirchner, Ortega, 
Lugo and López Obrador, these candidates were all faced by a neolib- 
eral bloc, bolstered by the powerful private monopoly of the media. This 
monopoly ‘manufactures consensus’, shaping public opinion on a daily 
basis and determining the topics of the hour. And yet when it comes to 
an election, people—in Venezuela, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador 
and Uruguay—have voted the other way. 


Reverberations 


What impact might Latin American developments have in the world at 
large? We could examine the question with regard to three great pillars 
of contemporary power: the power of arms, the power of money and 
the power of words. Clearly Latin America can have little impact on the 
global economic situation, beyond the alliances with India, China, Russia 
and South Africa, which Brazil in particular has forged. The growth of 
South-South exchanges ensuing from regional integration—chiefly with 
China and India, but also with Iran—are steps toward a different mode 
of international trade relations, in which the weight of the us counts 
less than before, except for the countries that have signed bilateral Fras. 
Similarly, on the question of arms, it seems unlikely that Latin America 
could do more than play a passive role, refusing to back the military 
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expansionist plans of the us empire, as it did when Washington failed to 
drum up a single vote on the UN Security Council in support of the inva- 
sion of Iraq—not even from its close economic allies, Mexico and Chile. 
The isolation of Colombia, the epicentre of us influence, became very 
clear when its recent incursion into Ecuadorian territory was roundly 
condemned by every other nation as well as by the oas. The regional 
integration projects unique to Latin America offer a path to relative inde- 
pendence from the us, combined with an alternative to the free-trade 
agreements peddled by Washington. Here, too, are found some of the 
very few governments in the world that openly defy North American 
imperial hegemony: Cuba, Venezuela, Bolivia, Ecuador. 


None of this, of course, suffices to build a political and military counter- 
weight to the us. At best the continent is resisting, and working on its 
own forms of integration, in a region whose economic clout has been 
much diminished by the de-industrializing effects of the economic 
opening-up enforced by neoliberalism. The founding in May 2008 
of Unasur, a project for the integration of all the countries of South 
America, and the proposal for a South American Defence Council—both 
initiatives Us-free—point toward a new space and model for continental 
integration; though Colombia’s formal participation complicates mat- 
ters, since Uribe has decided to allow the us to establish a military base 
on its territory. 


The importance of the region as a whole derives from its energy resources, 
primarily oil, and from its exports of cash crops, soya in particular. But 
domestic markets are becoming more attractive as their capacity for 
consumption increases, while regional integration reinforces political 
negotiating muscle, as has been seen in the dealings of the G-20 with 
the wro. The process of breaking with the neoliberal model and found- 
ing alternative spaces for trade, such as ALBA, has turned the continent 
into an indispensable reference in any debate around the alternatives 
to neoliberalism. It is partly for these reasons that Chavez's leadership 
has become celebrated beyond continental borders. Yet one of the more 
vulnerable aspects of post-neoliberal processes is their global isolation; 
in the absence of other allies Venezuela has been forced to cultivate any 
governments that are in conflict with the us, such as those of Russia, 
Iran, Belarus and China. In addition, the Latin American countries that 
have made concrete moves to break with the model are not the most 
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developed, relatively speaking; their greatest economic asset is to be able 
to count on Venezuela’s oil. 


On the ideological plane, Latin America is better placed to table issues for 
debate: the pluri-national, pluri-ethnic state; the notion of 2Ist-century 
socialism; alternative formulas for regional integration such as ALBA. 
But there are few platforms for disseminating the new ideas, raising 
them against the pensée unique and its theories, incessantly propounded 
by the mass media. Latin American critical thought, which can boast 
a long tradition of far-sighted interpretations and theoretical innova- 
tions, is faced with fresh challenges in response to issues such as the 
new nationalism, indigenous peoples, the new model of accumulation, 
processes of socialization and de-marketization, and the historical and 
political future of the continent. In some countries—most importantly 
Bolivia—the experiments under way are accompanied by a rich process 
of reflection and theoretical elaboration. In others, there is a considerable 
dissociation, not to say contradiction, between much of the intelligentsia 
and the process the rest of the country is embarked on: the most strik- 
ing example is Venezuela. In countries with a strong university-based 
intelligentsia such as Brazil, Argentina and Mexico, a significant part of 
the educated elite will not commit itself to participating in the principal 
areas of social and political struggle, even if it maintains a high standard 
of intellectual elaboration. The existing theoretical potential may play an 
important role in the construction of post-neoliberal models. 


World context 


In retrospect, the international rise, consolidation and jeopardization 
of neoliberalism falls into three distinct phases. The first was marked 
by the Thatcher-Reagan tandem, corresponding to the strongest and 
most openly reactionary ideological expressions, with Pinochet in Chile 
and Jeffrey Sachs in Bolivia as its most authentic regional equivalents. 
The second phase corresponded to the governments of the so-called 
Third Way, represented by Clinton and Blair, which pursued a suppos- 
edly ‘light’ version, a consolidation of the model, given that the heavy 


lifting—privatizations, unlimited predominance of the market, opening- 
TON 







up of the economy—had already been carried out. Now it w. ETN 
green light had been given for governments of similar ten 
America—social-democrat and nationalist—to set out on 
from Buenos Aires to Mexico City, the Washington 
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the board. The third phase was inaugurated with the Mexican peso cri- 
sis and the onset of turbulence in the globalized economy, while the 
Bush-Cheney White House imposed a harsher, more conservative tone 
in response to the attacks of 2001; aggressive policies from Washington 
combining with an economy in stagnation. 


This was the background, in the late 1990s and early 2000s, to the 
overthrow of one neoliberal government after another in Latin America. 
Incoming leaders took advantage of the relative weakening of American 
political and economic leadership to render the FTAA unviable, and 
began to develop alternative policies for regional integration. This phase 
also corresponded to a decline in the international preponderance of the 
Us economy and rising demand on the world market from China and 
India—the prc in particular developing large-scale direct exchange with 
many countries in the region. 


What mighta fourth phase bring? Ifsome governments have encountered 
setbacks recently—in particular Venezuela, Bolivia and Argentina— 
world developments are themselves producing further changes. Rising 
commodity prices and the international impact of the North American 
recession are favourable for the export of Latin American primary 
products—in which agriculture still plays an important role. A new 
Democratic administration in the us after 2009 might seek to change the 
discourse and break the unprecedented isolation that Washington faces 
in the region. This would represent a new challenge for the processes of 
regional integration and the construction of a post-neoliberal model. It 
is possible to envisage a new drive for cooptation by Washington, based 
around its traditional allies Colombia and Mexico, plus Alan Garcia’s 
Peru, which has recently signed a free-trade agreement with the us; 
but the White House would now also seek to attract the centre-left 
governments—those of Brazil, Argentina and possibly Uruguay—away 
from the bloc of regional integration, while isolating those of Venezuela, 
Bolivia, Ecuador and Cuba. 


Other processes under way, however—Mercosur, ALBA, Unasur, Banco 
del Sur, the continental oil pipeline, among others—may well advance, 
- ag the North American recession favours the diversification of regional 
trade with:countries such as China, and reinvigorate the conditions for 
the consolidation of these governments and their projects of integra- 
tion. It remains to be seen what pattern will result from the combination 
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of economic recession and a Democratic administration. The internal 
development of Venezuela and Bolivia, crucial components of the bloc 
of integration, is in many ways fundamental for the future political 
scenario of the region; along with Ecuador, which is rapidly moving 
ahead with the construction of new constitutional institutions, and the 
new government of Paraguay. Overall, however, it is developments in 
Mexico, Argentina and Brazil that will determine the outlook across the 
continent. If Cristina Fernandez’s government can succeed in overcom- 
ing its current crises and if Lula can choose his successor in 2010—thus 
preventing Brazil from shifting to the pro-FTA, anti-integrationist 
column—then there are strong indications for a second decade of rule 
by the new regionalist forces of Latin America. 
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WALTER BENN MICHAELS 


Against Diversity 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RACE and gender in the current us presidential 
campaign has, of course, been a function of the salience of racism and 
sexism—which is to say, discrimination—in American society; a fact that 
was emphasized by post-primary stories like the New York Times's ‘Age 
Becomes the New Race and Gender’.’ It is no doubt difficult to see ageism 
as a precise equivalent—after all, part of what ıs wrong with racism and 
sexism is that they supposedly perpetuate false stereotypes whereas, as 
someone who has just turned 60, | can attest that a certain number of the 
stereotypes that constitute ageism are true. But the very implausibility of 
the idea that the main problem with being old is the prejudice against your 
infirmities, rather than the infirmities themselves, suggests just how pow- 
erful discrimination has become as the model of injustice in America; and 
so how central overcoming it is to our model of justice. 

From this standpoint, the contest between Obama and Clinton was a 
triumph, displaying, as it did, both the great strides made toward the goal 
of overcoming racism and sexism, and the great distance still to go towards 
that goal. It made it possible, in other words, to conceive of America as a 
society headed in the right direction but with a long road to travel. The 
attraction of this vision—not only to Americans but around the world—is 
obvious. The problem is that it is false. The us today is certainly a less dis- 
criminatory society than it was before the Civil Rights movement and the 
rise of feminism; but it is not a more just, open and equal society. On the 
contrary: it is no more just, It ıs less open and it is much less equal. 

In 1947—seven years before the Supreme Court decision in Brown v. 
Board of Education, sixteen years before the publication of Betty Friedan’s 
The Feminine Mystique—the top fifth of American wage-earners made 43 
per cent of the money earned in the us. Today that same quintile gets 50.5 
per cent. In 1947, the bottom fifth of wage-earners got 5 per cent of total 
income; today it gets 3.4 per cent. After half a century of anti-racism and 
feminism, the us today is a less equal society than was the racist, sex- 
ist society of Jim Crow. Furthermore, virtually all the growth in inequality 
has taken place since the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1965—which 
means not only that the successes of the struggle against discrimination 
have failed to alleviate inequality, but that they have been compatible with 
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a radical expansion of it. Indeed, they have helped to enable the increasing 
gulf between rich and poor. 

Why? Because it is exploitation, not discrimination, that is the primary 
producer of inequality today. It is neoliberalism, not racism or sexism (or 
homophobia or ageism) that creates the inequalities that matter most in 
American society; racism and sexism are just sorting devices. In fact, one 
of the great discoveries of neoltberalism is that they are not very efficient 
sorting devices, economically speaking. If, for example, you are looking to 
promote someone as Head of Sales in your company and you are choosing 
between a straight white male and a black lesbian, and the latter is in fact a 
better salesperson than the former, racism, sexism and homophobia may 
tell you to choose the straight white male but capitalism tells you to go 
with the black lesbian. Which is to say that, even though some capitalists 
may be racist, sexist and homophobic, capitalism itself is not. 

This is also why the real (albeit very partial) victories over racism and 
sexism represented by the Clinton and Obama campaigns are not vic- 
tories over neoliberalism but victories for neoliberalism: victories for a 
commitment to Justice that has no argument with inequality as long as its 
beneficiaries are as racially and sexually diverse as its victims. That is the 
meaning of phrases like the ‘glass ceiling’ and of every statistic showing 
how women make less than men or African-Americans less than whites. 
It is not that the statistics are false; it 1s that making these markers the 
privileged object of grievance entails thinking that, if only more women 
could crash through the glass ceiling and earn the kind of money rich 
men make, or if only blacks were as well paid as whites, America would be 
closer to a just society. 

It is the increasing gap between rich and poor that constitutes the 
inequality, and rearranging the race and gender of those who succeed leaves 
that gap untouched. In actually existing neoliberalism, blacks and women 
are still disproportionately represented both tn the bottom quintile—too 
many—and in the top quintile—too few—of American incomes. In the 
neoliberal utopia that the Obama campaign embodies, blacks would be 
13.2 per cent of the (numerous) poor and 13.2 per cent of the (far fewer) 
rich; women would be 50.3 per cent of both. For neoliberals, what makes 
this a utopia is that discrimination would play no role in administering the 
inequality; what makes the utopia neoliberal is that the inequality would 
remain intact. 

Worse: tts not just that the inequality remains intact but also—since ıt is 
no longer produced by discrimination—that it gets legitimated. Apparently 
American liberals feel a lot better about a world in which the top 20 per cent 
are getting richer at the expense of everyone else, as long as that top 20 per 


1 New York Times, 15 June 2008 This 1s the text of a talk given at the Einstein Forum in 
Potsdam on 26 June 2008 
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cent includes a proportionate number of women and African-Americans. In 
this respect, the ability of the Obama campaign to make us feel pretty good 
about ourselves while at the same time leaving our wealth untouched, ıs 
striking—as emblematized in his tax proposals which are designed to ask 
more of the ‘well-off, but not of ‘the middle class’. Who are the well-off ‘| 
generally define well-off, says Obama’s website, ‘as people who are making 
$250,000 a year or more’. Which means that people making, say, $225,000 
(who are in the 97th percentile of American incomes) are middle class; and 
that they deserve to be taxed in the same way as those in the soth percen- 
tile, making $49,000. The headline of the website on which this appears Is 
‘I’m Asking You to Believe’. But asking the 40 per cent of Americans who 
live on under $42,000 to believe that they belong to the same middle class 
as the approximately 15 per cent who make $100,000~$250,000 may be 
asking too much. It is, however, what the Democratic Party has been ask- 
ing them to believe for the last twenty years. Economic inequality did not 
grow as fast under the Clinton Administrations as it did under both the 
Bushes, but it grew. In 1992, when Clinton was elected, the bottom quintile 
made 3.8 per cent, the top quintile 46.9 per cent of all money earned; in 
2000, at the end of his second term, the bottom quintile made 3.6 per cent, 
the top quintile 49.8 per cent. 

The point, then, is that the nomination of Obama is great news for 
American liberals, who love equality when it comes to race and gender, 
but are not so keen when it comes to money. Liberals are the people who 
believe that American universities and colleges have become more open 
because, although they are increasingly and almost exclusively populated by 
rich kids, more of these today are rich kids of colour. (Obama’s popularity 
on college campuses is no accident—he is diversity’s pin-up.) And having 
helped keep the poor out of college and thus made sure they remain poor, 
liberals are now eager to point out that white voters with only a high-school 
education (the very people who do not go to Harvard) are disproportion- 
ately sceptical of Obama; they are happy to deplore the ignorant racism of 
people whom they have kept ignorant, and whose racism they have thus 
enforced. The Obama candidacy is great news, in other words, for a liberal- 
ism that is every bit as elitist as its conservative critics say—although not, 
of course, quite as elitist as the conservative critics themselves. 

There is a real difference between Obama and McCain. But it is the dif- 
ference between a neoliberalism of the centre and a neoliberalism of the 
right. Whoever wins, American inequality will be left essentially untouched. 
It is important to remember just how great that inequality 1s. A standard 
measure of economic inequality is through the Gini coefficient, where o 
represents perfect equality (everybody makes the same), and 1 perfect 
Inequality (one person makes everything). The Gini coefficient for the us 
in 2006 was 0.470 (back in 1968 it was 0.386). That of Germany today is 
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0.283, that of France, 0.327. Americans still love to talk about the American 
Dream—as, in fact, do Europeans. But the Dream has never been less of 
a reality than it ıs today. Not just because inequality is so high, but also 
because social mobility is so low; indeed, lower than in both France and 
Germany. Anyone born poor in Chicago has a better chance of achieving 
the American Dream by learning German and moving to Berlin than by 
staying at home. 

Whether debates about race and gender in American politics involve 
self-congratulation, for all the progress the us has made, or self-flagellation 
over the journey still to go, or for that matter arguing over whether racism 
or sexism 1s worse, the main point is that the debate itself is essentially 
empty. Of course discrimination 1s wrong: no one in mainstream American 
politics today will defend it, and no neoliberal who understands the entail- 
ments of neoliberalism will do so either. But it is not discrimination that 
has produced the almost unprecedented levels of inequality Americans 
face today; it ıs capitalism. 

Put that way, however, ıt is clear that the characterization of the race— 
gender debate as ‘empty’ needs to be qualified. For the answer to the 
question, ‘Why do American liberals carry on about racism and sexism 
when they should be carrying on about capitalism?’, is pretty obvious: 
they carry on about racism and sexism in order to avoid doing so about 
capitalism. Either because they genuinely do think that inequality ts fine as 
long as it is not a function of discrimination (in which case, they are neo- 
liberals of the right). Or because they think that fighting against racial and 
sexual inequality is at least a step in the direction of real equality (in which 
case, they are neoliberals of the left). Given these options, perhaps the neo- 
liberals of the nght are in a stronger position—the economic history of the 
last thirty years suggests that diversified elites do even better than undivers- 
ified ones. But of course, these are not the only possible choices. 
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INTRODUCTION 


NEW LEFT REVIEW DEBATE ON THE NPT 


Across a largely pacified international landscape, nuclear proliferation 
remains one of the few issues capable of igniting military conflagration. It 
was yellowcake uranium that headlined Colin Powells presentation to the 
UN of the casus belli against Iraq in February 2003. Clinton signalled a war 
alert over North Korea’s research reactor in 1994, while Bush followed suit 
in lower key in 2002. Embryonic nuclear facilities in Iraq and Syria have 
been bombed by the IDF. Iran’s uranium-enrichment programme incurs 
threats and sanctions from Congress and the Security Council, and more 
sabre-rattling from Israel. American officials have begun to speak of a zero- 
enrichment option for selected states. 

The normative legal framework at stake in these conflicts is the 1968 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. A product of détente-era 
American—Soviet diplomacy, famously privileging the rights of the established 
nuclear powers over all newcomers, the NPT has been given a new lease of 
life since the end of the Cold War; its abrogation of national sovereignties 
chiming well with current superpower needs. Yet with scant exception, states 
facing UN-sanctioned coercion for breaching their obligations under the 
Treaty—Iran, for instance—still cling to it, rather than exercise their right to 
withdraw; while the Bush Administration has regularly been accused of flout- 
ing its provisions. For mainstream and much liberal-left opinion, the NPT 
betokens a moral pledge to a future world without weapons, as much as a 
shield against the calamity of nuclear war. Yet the Treaty itself has received 
little attention since its unconditional extension in 1995. With this number, 
New Left Review begins a discussion on the political meaning of the NPT, 
the evolution of its institutional apparatus, the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, and broader questions of nuclear non-proliferation. In his opening 
contribution Norman Dombey, Emeritus Professor of Theoretical Physics at 
Sussex, surveys the aims, limitations and achievements of the Treaty, while 
Peter Gowan, author of The Global Gamble, argues that attempts by the 
Bush Administration to bypass the NPT have ended in failure. The editors 
hope to return to this theme in future issues. 


NORMAN DOMBEY 


THE NUCLEAR 


NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY 


Aims, Limitations and Achievements 


N Marc 1967 while the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 

was in its final stages of negotiation, a conference was held at 

the University of Notre Dame in Indiana at which strategists, 

diplomats and academics from the us and Canada presented 
their views of what the Treaty was about. The Soviet and Polish embas- 
sies in Washington also sent representatives, while various European 
members of NATO sent written statements outlining their position. The 
draft then under discussion was essentially that signed the following 
year, but there are differences. The proceedings of the Conference thus 
provide a useful guide to the NPT’s aims, its limitations and the dif- 
ficult issues at stake when it was signed." The final draft was agreed by 
the Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarmament (ENDC) and the UN 
General Assembly in June 1968, ten months after the ussR and us had 
presented identical versions to the ENDC. It was opened for signature 
on July 1, 1968 and came into force on March 5, 1970. No amendment 
has been made to it, so the NPT signed in 1968 is the same one in force 
today and invoked every time the ‘Western community’ (i.e. the current 
Us administration) worries that ‘rogue’ state X or Y may have a nuclear- 
weapon programme. 


The French Embassy in Washington—De Gaulle was President at the 
time—sent a note to the Notre Dame Conference explaining the Elysée’s 
position on the NPT: ‘France is against proliferation. But she considers 
that the draft treaty, as it currently stands, settles nothing. It does not 
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represent any progress towards disarmament. It sanctions the suprem- 
acy of some countries over the rest of the non-nuclear nations.’ The letter 
goes on to quote Couve de Murville, the French Foreign Minister. 


Non-dissemination [the umtal and more specific word for preventing the 
spread of nuclear weapons] is, assuredly, a problem. There 1s no advantage, 
there would even be great danger, in having more and more countries manu- 
facture nuclear weapons. But one thing is much more important—those 
who possess nuclear weapons should not manufacture more but destroy 
the ones they have. Yet what is being proposed seems to us to arrive at the 
opposite result: preventing those who do not have and who, for the most 
part, cannot have nuclear weapons, from manufacturing them. But this 
ın no way prevents those [possessing] such weapons from continuing to 
manufacture them and from maintaimuing their stockpiles. Consequently, 
this is not disarmament, and we think that we should not, by taking paths 
of this kind, lead the world [to] bebeve there is disarmament where, in fact, 
there 1s only a strengthening of the monopolies of the great powers. 


As was so often the case, De Gaulle’s view was far-sighted. France, how- 
ever, did eventually ratify the Treaty, as did China, which had originally 
agreed with France. The purpose of this article is to explain what the NPT 
forbids and what it does not; the obligations assumed by its parties; its 
successes and failures; and whether it can be maintained. I start from 
the premise, shared by France, the Us and Britain, that a world in which 
most countries possessed nuclear weapons would be less secure than one 
in which only a few do. Not everyone agrees: Kenneth Waltz argued that 
the increased responsibilities the weapons bring would reduce the likeli- 
hood of wars between nuclear powers.” The majority view, with which I 
agree, is that whilst this may be the case, a war involving nuclear weapons 
would be so horrific that the eventual elimination of these weapons by 
all states should be the goal; the NPT together with other measures such 
as the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty—signed in 1996 but still not in 
force—are necessary steps towards that end. This discussion of the NPT 
does not aim to be complete. Mason Willrich and especially Mohamed 
Shaker have given full accounts of the negotiations leading to the Treaty 
and its interpretation.} I try to deal with those subjects still relevant to the 





! Stephen Kertesz, ed., Nuclear Non-Proliferation in a World of Nuclear Powers, Notre 
Dame, IN 1967. 

2 Kenneth Waltz, ‘The Spread of Nuclear Weapons: More May Be Better’, Adelphi 
Papers, no. ryt (1981). 

3 Mason Willrich, Non-Proliferation Treaty: Framework for Nuclear Arms Control, 
Charlottesville, vA 1969; Mohamed Ibrahim Shaker, The Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty: Origin and Implementation, 3 Vols, Oceana, NY 1980. 
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present international situation, but leave aside some, such as the Cold 
War security guarantees, which have little meaning now. 


The final report of the Notre Dame Conference summarized the NPT’s 
expected aims: 


A treaty should be drawn up which (1) binds the military nuclear powers 
not to transfer nuclear weapons to other states, (2) commits the other states 
not to build or acquire nuclear weapons, (3) assures all signatory nations 
of the opportunity to develop and share in the benefit of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes, and (4) contains an agreement on an international 
inspection system. It should be drafted ın such a way as to attract the early 
adherence of the nuclear powers and to faalıtate other steps towards arms 
control and disarmament. 


These aims were in accordance with the ‘Irish Resolution’ 1576, passed 
unanimously by the uN General Assembly in December 1961, entitled 
‘Prevention of the Wider Dissemination of Nuclear Weapons’. This envis- 
aged an international agreement under which weapon states pledged 
not to transfer control of their nuclear arms or information necessary 
for their manufacture to non-weapon states, while states without nuclear 
weapons agreed not to acquire them. 


Non-aligned states were not represented at Notre Dame. Nevertheless 
the Conference report gives an accurate summary of the Treaty’s 
aims since the us and ussr were the co-chairs of the ENDC, set up by 
Resolution 1722 of the UN General Assembly with a remit to negotiate 
‘general and complete disarmament under effective international con- 
trol’, including negotiations on the non-dissemination treaty. Thus the 
Soviet-us version with some amendments became the eventual Treaty. 
Considered as a deal made between the nuclear-weapon states (or at 
least the Us, USSR and UK, since France and China took no part in the 
negotiations) and the non-weapon states, the NPT was a framework in 
which non-weapon states could develop nuclear-power programmes 
under an international inspection system in return for relinquishing 
their right to develop nuclear weapons. 


Andrzej Konopacki, the Polish representative, realized that many non- 
weapon states would not consider this an equitable deal. ‘How would 
the balance of mutual responsibilities and obligations [between weapon 
states and non-weapon states] be reached—or to put it more bluntly: 
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what would the non-nuclear countries receive in return for their renun- 
ciation of acquiring nuclear weapons?” he asked rhetorically—replying 
to his own question that the security of all states would be improved if 
nuclear proliferation was avoided. But he added: 


The treaty we are seeking should not provide for unilateral obligations. It 
should not enjoin nuclear abstinence to one group of states, while leaving 
complete freedom of action to the other. It should place restrictions, though 
different in character, on all. We cannot but recognize that the purpose of 
a non-proliferation treaty is limited. It is not so much intended to improve 
the present situation as to prevent ıt from getting worse.4 


Hence the logic of the French criticism that ‘this is not disarmament’. In 
the draft, as ın the final Treaty, non-weapon states would renounce their 
right to manufacture or acquire nuclear weapons and accept interna- 
tional inspection of any civil nuclear facilities, while weapon states would 
simply give up their right to transfer weapons to other states or help 
non-weapon states acquire them. Thus the obligations between the two 
are not balanced. Furthermore, the proposed international inspection 
system only bound non-weapon states: weapon states could continue to 
use their nuclear facilities—power reactors, uranium enrichment plants, 
reprocessing plants—without external interference. 


U Maung Maung of Burma was among the representatives of non- 
aligned states on the ENDC to take up this theme in discussions of the 
US—USSR joint draft. He argued that since the nuclear-weapon powers 
themselves had repeatedly acknowledged that the NPT was not an end 
in itself but merely a step towards total nuclear disarmament, it should 
be incumbent on them to move towards the progressive liquidation of 
their nuclear-weapon status. Nevertheless he understood that ‘security 
needs’ would impose limitations on the will of the signatory nuclear- 
weapon powers to undertake disarmament obligations. He proposed 
therefore that 


an article should be formulated, ın clear-cut and precise terms, under 
which the nuclear-weapon powers would assume a definite obligation to 
take tangible steps towards nuclear disarmament. Those steps should be 
explicitly defined. One would envisage them to include the concluding 
of a comprehensive test-ban treaty . . . an agreement on the cut-off of all 


4 Kertesz, Nuclear Non-Proliferation, p. 29. 
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production of fissile materials for weapon purposes and on their diversion 
to peaceful use; a halt to production of nuclear weapons themselves, a veri- 
fied freeze of the production of nuclear delivery vehicles; and progressive 
reduction and final destruction of all stockpiles of nuclear weapons and 
carriers.’ 


Swedish representative Alva Myrdal also emphasized the demand formu- 
lated by the non-aligned members of the ENDC throughout the discussion 
that a treaty must contain an ‘acceptable balance of mutual responsibili- 
ties and obligations of the nuclear and the non-nuclear powers’.® 


It was not to be. No major revisions were made to balance obligations 
more equitably. Various non-binding commitments were made by the 
weapon states to meet these demands but they, or at least the Soviet 
Union and the United States, insisted that consideration of concrete 
measures of disarmament would prevent agreement on the Treaty, and 
had to be pursued after its ratification; weapon states could not be bound 
to a specific measure of disarmament before negotiating the details. 
Indeed, in the Senate hearings on the NPT, chairman of the us Joint 
Chiefs of Staff General Wheeler was asked whether ‘all that the military, 
all that the nuclear powers are asked to do is not to pass the control of 
the weapons to other countries?’ Wheeler responded ‘That is correct, 
sir 7 The only revision that could be claimed to strengthen the disarma- 
ment obligations of the weapon states was that they were moved from 
the Preamble to a new Article vi. Thus all parties to the NPT agreed to 
negotiate in good faith further measures in three areas: nuclear arms 
control, nuclear disarmament and general disarmament. 


West Germany, although not represented on the ENDC, was dissatisfied 
on the grounds that an inspection regime applying only to non-weapon 
states would give an unfair commercial advantage to the weapon states in 
the provision of nuclear power. In response the us and UK, followed later 
by the USSR, offered their civil nuclear facilities to the inspection body, 








5 Final verbatim record of the Conference of the Eighteen Nation Committee on 
Disarmament, Ann Arbor, MI 2005, pp. 6-7, Meeting 337, 10 October 1967; available 
online through the University of Michigan Digital Library. Henceforth ENDC. 

É ENDC, 4 August 1966, Meeting 279, p. 5. 

7 Hearings on the NPI, Committee on Foreign Relations, Us Senate, 11 July 1978, 
p. 61. 
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the International Atomic Energy Agency. Of course, the IAEA, with its 
limited budget, did not consider such voluntary measures a priority. 


Nevertheless, the NPT has been surprisingly successful since it came 
into force in 1970. Many forecasts predicted a substantial increase in 
the number of weapon states, since more countries were using nuclear 
power. Kennedy estimated that over 20 states would have nuclear weap- 
ons by the 1970s. A London Times leader of 1983 predicted that 40 
countries would be capable of building weapons by 1990. Currently 56 
states have civil nuclear reactors but only Israel, India, Pakistan and the 
five permanent members of the Security Council possess nuclear weap- 
ons. North Korea has tested a weapon but is now expected to relinquish 
it in return for aid and security, which was always its intention; South 
Africa possessed weapons in the apartheid era but allowed them to be 
dismantled afterwards; Iran terminated its weapon programme in 2003.9 
These states join Argentina, Australia, Brazil, South Korea, Sweden and 
Switzerland, who once had plans for weapon programmes, but con- 
cluded they were detrimental to their security. Ukraine and Kazakhstan, 
both of which had advanced nuclear programmes, agreed to join the NPT 
as non-weapon states after the break-up of the Soviet Union. 


Israel and India—like South Africa—already had advanced weapon 
programmes in the early 1970s. Hence the number of states possess- 
ing nuclear arms has increased by just one in over thirty years. During 
this period, several nuclear-weapon reduction treaties have been signed. 
Perhaps the most important step was the agreement on a Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty in 1996: it is now almost impossible for any state to test a 
weapon without detection. Unfortunately the CTBT is not yet in force. 


In what follows I analyse the various Articles of the NPT. First, the cen- 
tral obligations of Articles 1 and 11 on non-dissemination; second, the 
civil nuclear energy obligations of Articles 111 and Iv. The third section 
is on disarmament, in particular Article vr, which although peripheral 
to the Treaty’s core objectives, is now the part most likely to be quoted 
(usually incorrectly) by journalists, peace activists and even eminent law- 
yers. The fourth focuses on the remaining articles, dealing with peaceful 
nuclear explosions, the duration and extension of the Treaty and other 





è Third Nixon—Kennedy Presidential Debate, 13 October 1960; The Times, 17 January 
1983. 

9 National Intelligence Estimate Report, ‘Iran: Nuclear Intentions and Capabulities’, 
November 2007. 
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legal necessities. The conclusion addresses the present and reviews cur- 
rent problems. 


I. NON-DISSEMINATION: ARTICLE I 


It is instructive to compare the text of Article 1 submitted to the ENDC by 
the us in March 1966 with the final version of the Treaty (see overleaf). 
The earlier draft read: 


Each of the nuclear-weapon States party to this treaty undertakes: 


1. Not to transfer nuclear weapons into the national control of any 
non-nuclear-weapon State, or into the control of any association of 
non-nuclear-weapon States. 


2. Not to provide to any non-nuclear-weapon State or association of 
such States— 
(a) assistance in the manufacture of nuclear weapons, in the 
preparation for such manufacture, or ın the testing of nuclear 
weapons, or 
(b) encouragement or inducement to manufacture or otherwise 
acquire 1ts own nuclear weapons. 


3. Not to take any other action which would cause an increase ın the 
total number of States and associations of States having control of 
nuclear weapons. 


4. Not to take any of the actions prohibited in the preceding para- 
graphs of this Article directly, or indirectly through third states or 
associations of States, or through units of armed forces or military 
personnel of any State, even if such units or personnel are under 
the command of a muhtary alliance.’° 


The basic premise on which the NpT—like all the arms-control treaties 
of that generation—was interpreted was that ‘the Treaty deals with what 
is prohibited, not with what is permitted’." The prime example of this 
principle is in the Outer Space Treaty of 1967 which banned nuclear and 
other weapons of mass destruction in space, thereby legitimizing recon- 
naissance satellites (not explicitly prohibited by the treaty), and thus 
achieving a strategic goal of the us after the Soviet Union shot down a 
U-2 reconnaissance plane over the Urals in 1960. 





1 Kertesz, Nuclear Non-Proliferation, p. 96. 
" As noted in a paper on the NPT prepared by the us Administration for its allies. 
see Appendix, p. 67. 
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Extracts from the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 


ARTICLE I 


Each nuclear-weapon State Party to the Treaty undertakes not to transfer 
to any recipient whatsoever nuclear weapons or other nuclear explosive 
devices or contro] over such weapons or explosive devices directly, or 
indirectly; and not in any way to assist, encourage, or induce any non- 
nuclear-weapon State to manufacture or otherwise acquire nuclear 
weapons or other nuclear explosive devices, or control over such weapons 
or explosive devices. 


ARTICLE |I 


Each non-nuclear-weapon State Party to the Treaty undertakes not to 
receive the transfer from any transferor whatsoever of nuclear weapons 
or other nuclear explosive devices or of control over such weapons or 
explosive devices directly, or indirectly; not to manufacture or otherwise 
acquire nuclear weapons or other nuclear explosive devices; and not to 
seek or receive any assistance ın the manufacture of nuclear weapons or 
other nuclear explosive devices. 


ARTICLE IIT 


1. Each non-nuclear-weapon State Party to the Treaty undertakes to accept 
safeguards, as set forth in an agreement to be negotiated and concluded 
with the International Atomic Energy Agency in accordance with the 
Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency and the Agency’s safe- 
guards system, for the exclusive purpose of verification of the fulfilment 
of its obligations assumed under this Treaty with a view to preventing 
diversion of nuclear energy from peaceful uses to nuclear weapons or 
other nuclear explosive devices. Procedures for the safeguards required by 
this Article shall be followed with respect to source or special fissionable 
material whether it is being produced, processed or used in any principal 
nuclear facility or is outside any such facility. The safeguards required by 
this Article shall be applied on all source or special fisstonable material in 
all peaceful nuclear activities within the territory of such State, under its 
jurisdiction, or carried out under tts control anywhere [. . .] 


3. The safeguards required by this Article shall be implemented in a 
manner designed to comply with Article IV of this Treaty, and to avoid 
hampering the economic or technological development of the Parties 
or International co-operation in the field of peaceful nuclear activities, 
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[ including the international exchange of nuclear material and equipment 
for the processing, use or production of nuclear material for peaceful pur- 
poses in accordance with the provisions of this Article and the principle of 
safeguarding set forth in the Preamble of the Treaty 


ARTICLE IVY 


1. Nothing in this Treaty shall be interpreted as affecting the inalienable 
right of all the Parties to the Treaty to develop research, production and 
use of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes without discrimination and tn 
conformity with Articles | and II of this Treaty. 


2. All the Parties to the Treaty undertake to facilitate, and have the right to 
participate in, the fullest possible exchange of equipment, materials and 
scientific and technological information for the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. Parties to the Treaty in a position to do so shall also co-operate in 
contributing alone or together with other States or international organi- 
zations to the further development of the applications of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes, especially in the territories of non-nuclear-weapon 
States Party to the Treaty, with due consideration for the needs of the 
developing areas of the world. 


ARTICLE VI 


Each of the Parties to the Treaty undertakes to pursue negotiations in good 
faith on effective measures relating to cessation of the nuclear arms race at 
an early date and to nuclear disarmament, and on a treaty on general and 
complete disarmament under strict and effective international control. 


ARTICLE X 


1. Each Party shall in exercising its national sovereignty have the right to 
withdraw from the Treaty if it decides that extraordinary events, related to 
the subject matter of this Treaty, have jeopardized the supreme interests 
of tts country. It shall give notice of such withdrawal to all other Parties 
to the Treaty and to the United Nations Security Council three months in 
advance. Such notice shall include a statement of the extraordinary events 
it regards as having jeopardized tts supreme interests. 


2. Twenty-five years after the entry into force of the Treaty, a conference 
shall be convened to decide whether the Treaty shall contmue in force 
indefinitely, or shall be extended for an additional fixed period or periods. 
This decision shall be taken by a majonty of the Parties to the Treaty. 


The full text of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty ıs available on the 1AEA website 
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The March 1966 us draft of the NPT does not allow transfer or control 
of nuclear weapons to non-weapon states, nor to an association of non- 
weapon states. That wording is deliberate: a multinational NATO force 
then under discussion was aiming to deploy nuclear-armed Polaris mis- 
siles. NATO was not an association of non-weapon states, since France, 
the us and Britain were members; such deployments therefore would 
not contravene the treaty. 


The Soviet Union was never going to agree to this formulation: it saw 
the NPT as a means to prevent the FRG from acquiring nuclear capabil- 
ity, and West Germany was the main backer of the multinational force. 
The version of Article 1 agreed by the us and ussr in August 1967 is that 
appearing in the final Treaty, prohibiting transfer of nuclear weapons 
directly or indirectly ‘to any recipient whatsoever’. By this time plans for 
the multinational NATO force had been scrapped. Yet the USSR made no 
objection to the Us interpretation that allowed West German, Turkish, 
Belgian, Dutch, Italian and British air forces to be equipped with us 
nuclear weapons: ownership and control of those weapons was not 
transferred and NATO’s supreme commander in Europe was always a US 
General who took instructions from the Pentagon. 


The second clause of Article 1 prohibits weapon states from assisting, 
encouraging or inducing any non-weapon State ‘to manufacture or other- 
wise acquire nuclear weapons or other nuclear explosive devices, or control 
over such weapons or explosive devices’. This was the most important 
clause for Britain, which in 1961 had persuaded the vs to sell it Polaris 
missiles. Missiles are delivery systems, not weapons, but the UK needed 
the design of the warhead. Since the Us—-UK agreement on cooperation on 
nuclear energy for military purposes in 1958, the Us had supplied Britain 
with weapon designs which the UK built ‘under licence’ at Aldermaston. 
Again this clause is worded to allow this arrangement to continue.” 


A deeper question is whether the transfer of nuclear-weapon designs is 
permitted by the first clause of Article 1, which prohibits transfer ‘directly 
or indirectly’ of the weapons. In 1958 there was a discussion in the us 





” The Brown government's recent decision to renew Trident raises the question of 
whether the submarine itself ıs a nuclear weapon. Although the term 1s not defined 
in the NPT, both the us Atomic Energy Act and the 1967 Treaty of Tlatelolco exclude 
nuclear-powered delivery systems, such as the Trident, from their definitions of a 
nuclear weapon; so does the ‘US Replies to Questions’ from its NATO allies (see 
p. 67 below), unchallenged by other states. 
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Joint Committee on Atomic Energy regarding the proposed exchange 
between the us and UK of weapon designs, non-nuclear components of 
nuclear weapons, fissile material and tritium. Representative Holifield 
stated to Commission Chairman Strauss: ‘When you say we are not fur- 
nishing weapons you are technically correct of course. But the end effect 
of the whole bill is to furnish the materials, the design and the informa- 
tion with which to construct the weapon. So the end result is a weapon.”3 
When I wrote in 1984 that this looked like an indirect transfer of a US 
weapon to the UK, banned by Article 1, the Foreign Office responded that 
the negotiating history of the Treaty showed that the meaning of indi- 
tect is ‘via third parties’, as in the March 1966 draft tabled by the us. 
That view may be arguable; but the riposte must be that if the drafters of 
the Treaty had intended ‘indirectly’ to mean via third parties they would 
have said so. The us position was explained by Gerard Smith, Director 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency: ‘the words “directly or 
indirectly” were used, as in many us laws, to prevent evasions of the pro- 
hibitions of the Treaty by indirect means, such as a transfer of a nuclear 
weapon through an intermediary which was not party to the Treaty’.4 
Transfer of the weapon design, components and materials, when supply 
of the weapon itself was prohibited, thus seems to me an ‘indirect’ provi- 
sion of the weapon, seeking to evade a prohibition of the Treaty.5 





3 Norman Dombey, ‘The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty’, Arms Control, vol. 5, 
no. 13, 1984. 

“4 ‘Military Implications of the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons’, 
Hearing before the us Senate Armed Services Committee, 91-2, 27 and 28 February 
1969, p. 122. 

5 In The Independent Nuclear State, John Simpson gives the Foreign Office ver- 
sion of how the us passed on design information to the UK: ‘The Bntish design 
concept was then shown to the American laboratories, who commented on it and 
suggested ways of modifying it to create a production warhead simular to the equiv- 
alent American one. This procedure avoided the direct transfer of information on 
thermonuclear weapon designs.’ The Us account, as minuted at a US-UK meeting 
at Albuquerque in September 1958, is much simpler: ‘We provided the British 
with blueprints, material specifications, and relevant theoretical and experimental 
information related to our xw-47 warhead, Mark 28, 44, 45 and 48 warheads’, as 
permitted under us law and the US-UK agreement. When Kennedy arranged to 
sell Polaris missiles to Britain ın 1961, it was much cheaper for the British to get 
the blueprints and specifications of the us warhead already designed for the Polans 
system (probably the W-58 by then) than to develop a new one themselves. See 
Simpson, The Independent Nuclear State, London 1983, and for the Albuquerque 
meeting, Robert Norris, Andrew Burrows and Richard Fieldhouse, Nuclear Weapons 
Databook, vol. v: ‘British, French and Chinese Nuclear Weapons’, Boulder, co and 
Oxford 1994, p. 48. 
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The 1958 Mutual Defence Agreement was drawn up long before the 
NPT, of course. But the situation has not changed. The Trident missile 
is supplied to the UK under an extension to the Polaris agreement. The 
MDA has been extended many times and is still in force. The us W-76 
warhead carried by the older Trident missiles of the us fleet is also used 
on the British Trident missiles, albeit now manufactured at Aldermaston 
and Burghfield. At the very least then, the us-UK sharing of weapon 
designs raises serious questions about the compliance of both states to 
the Treaty. But the NPT, unlike later arms-control treaties, contains no 
mechanism for resolving disputes or interpretations of the text. If Iran, 
or another non-weapon state, is thought to have violated the safeguard 
provisions of Article 111, the IAEA can report this to the uN Security 
Council. If the us, UK or another weapon state is thought to have vio- 
lated Article 1, 1v or VI, the IAEA has no role. 


II. INSPECTIONS AND SAFEGUARDS: ARTICLES III AND IV 


The field of international safeguards is now enormously complex, and of 
no great interest except to specialists. But it is basic to the NPT and the 
non-proliferation regime, as it is called, which the Treaty established. The 
IAEA inspection system is often in the news, with claims that Iraq, Iran, 
Libya, Syria or whoever has been in breach of its NPT safeguards obliga- 
tions; rarely does one read allegations about breaches of NPT obligations 
by the us, UK or China. 


Article 111, dealing with inspection of nuclear facilities in the non- 
weapon states by the IAEA, took time to negotiate; it was left blank in 
the 1967 joint us—ussR draft. Eventually it was agreed that each non- 
weapon state would conclude a safeguards agreement with the IAEA that 
would allow the Agency to verify that there had been no ‘diversion of 
nuclear energy from peaceful uses to nuclear weapons or other nuclear 
explosive devices’. Unlike earlier IAEA agreements, concluded after the 
Agency was established in 1957, those under the NPT apply to all peace- 
ful nuclear activities in non-weapon states, not just designated facilities. 
A local bureaucracy is set up whereby the state reports all facilities con- 
taining nuclear material, and arrangements are made for determining 
the quantity of fissionable material going through them; each facility 
keeps ‘nuclear material’ accounts, as well as financial ones. This is not 
necessarily to the commercial disadvantage of non-weapon states: EU 
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members have their own Euratom safeguards and nuclear-accounting 
systems, as do the us and Russia. 


The purpose of all the different IAEA safeguarding systems is the ‘timely 
detection of diversion of significant quantities of nuclear material from 
peaceful nuclear activities’ to other unknown activities and the ‘deter- 
rence of such diversions by the risk of early detection’. Any state subject 
to a safeguards agreement is obliged to give design details of any facility 
in which nuclear material is to be used, at a set time before the mate- 
rial arrives, to allow appropriate monitoring equipment to be set up. For 
example, Iran’s safeguards agreement specifies a 180-day notification 
period. In addition to acting as nuclear accountant, the IAEA installs sur- 
veillance equipment to monitor movements of nuclear material. It also 
applies containment measures, putting locks and seals on nuclear con- 
tainers or storage areas, to prevent access without the 1AEA’s knowledge. 
Nevertheless, the safeguards system for NPT-signatory non-weapon 
states allows any civil nuclear activity, provided it is subject to safeguards. 
Significantly, there is no prohibition on uranium enrichment or pluto- 
nium reprocessing, as long as they are under IAEA safeguards. As a legal 
adviser to the British Foreign Office has pointed out: ‘safeguards are 
designed to detect diversion of materials for military or unknown pur- 
poses. Nothing in the NPT or safeguards agreements legally prevents a 
state party to them from acquiring nuclear-weapon capability, for exam- 
ple by enriching uranium to high grades, reprocessing spent fuel and so 
on’.” Furthermore, a non-weapon state can withdraw nuclear material 
from safeguards for military purposes, provided it is used for submarine 
reactors rather than weapons. 


Since the NPT came into force in 1970 I know of only one diversion of 
safeguarded material for weapon purposes: Iraq’s ‘crash programme’ of 
1990-91." There have been various examples of a violation of the safe- 
guards regime, most recently by Iran. Yet it seems to me that the very 





1$ TAEA Information Circular 153, p. 28. INFCIRC 153, incorporating the NPT rules, 
was predated by INFCIRC 66; INFCIRC 193 replaces INFCIRC 153 for EU non-weapon 
states subject to Euratom safeguards; INFCIRC 263 deals with the voluntary safe- 
guarding of UK facilities, etc. All Circulars are available from the IAEA website 

7 D M. Edwards, ‘International Legal Aspects of Safeguards and the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons’, International and Comparative Law Quarterly, 
vol. 33, no. 1, 1984. 

** For details see 1998 briefing on ‘Iraqi Nuclear Weapons’ by the Nuclear 
Information Project, available on the Federation of American Scientists website 
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bureaucracy associated with reporting flows of fissionable material does 
add confidence that no state subject to these safeguards is manufactur- 
ing a weapon. For example: whatever its long-term intentions, while Iran 
remains subject to the NPT safeguards system, although it is not impos- 
sible for it to be manufacturing a weapon, it is improbable. Its future 
intentions will in any event depend on its perceived security situation. A 
recently declasstfied CIA report from 1974 specified several states with 
the competence to develop weapons.’9 No non-weapon state party to the 
NPT has done so—apart from North Korea, which withdrew from the 
Treaty before testing its weapon. The CIA report considered that Israel 
had nuclear weapons and India was well advanced; only Pakistan has 
since developed them, and it is not a party to the NPT. 


Article rv addresses the development of nuclear energy for peaceful pur- 
poses. It gives weapon states some obligations, as opposed to Article 1 
where there are only prohibitions. It declares that parties to the Treaty 
‘undertake to facilitate, and have the right to participate ın, the fullest 
possible exchange of equipment, materials and scientific and technolog- 
ical information for the peaceful uses of nuclear energy.’ Hence Iran’s 
complaint for many years that the us has discriminated against it, and 
violated its obligations under Article Iv. The us would no doubt respond 
that Iran has long had a weapon programme, in violation of Article 11, 
and therefore the us was entitled to discriminate against it. 


III. NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT: ARTICLES VI AND VIII 


The final version of Article v1, committing states ‘to pursue negotiations 
in good faith on effective measures relating to cessation of the nuclear 
arms race at an early date and to nuclear disarmament’, did not appear 
in early drafts. The us—ussR text relegated nuclear disarmament and 
arms control to the non-binding Preamble, which included ‘Declaring 
their intention to achieve at the earliest possible date the cessation of the 
nuclear arms race’, and: 


Desiring to further the easing of international tension and the strengthen- 
ing of trust between States ın order to facilitate the cessation of manufacture 
of nuclear weapons, the liquidation of all their existing stockpiles, and the 





19 Special National Intelligence Estimate, ‘Prospects for Further Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons’, 23 August 1974, available from George Washington University, 
National Security Archive. 
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elimination from national arsenals of nuclear weapons and the means of 
their delivery pursuant to a treaty on general disarmament under strict and 
effective international control. 


Most of that remains in the Preamble. The remit of the ENDC, after all, 
was to pursue nuclear and general disarmament—the Soviet aim—while 
the Us insisted this take place ‘under strict and effective control’. Much 
of this is rhetoric rather than substance; but during the negotiations 
various non-aligned members of the ENDC, with Romania, attempted to 
harden the disarmament elements by adding a new article to the body 
of the Treaty. Thus Article vi first appeared on 18 January 1968, though 
Romania and Brazil continued to insist weapon states take greater 
responsibility for arms control than envisaged in that draft. But neither 
the US nor USSR were willing to move any further than the commit- 
ment to ‘negotiate in good faith’. Gerard Smith gave the us view that 
the weapon states could not and would not be bound to ‘achieve any dis- 
armament agreement, since it is impossible to predict the exact nature 
and results of such negotiations’. So, notwithstanding the frequent 
assertions that the weapon states are not fulfilling their disarmament 
obligations, there are in fact no specific disarmament requirements on 
weapon states in the NPT. 


How, then, was such a lop-sided treaty concluded, whereby the weapon 
states have effectively no obligations, while the non-weapon states agree 
to far-reaching constraints on their activities? The former responded 
that the 1963 Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty was also of general benefit but 
impinged only on weapon states, since non-weapon states had no arms 
to test. The NPT was to be considered an early step in a process of 
nuclear-arms control to be negotiated after the Treaty came into force. 
As a mechanism for this, Article vi11 stipulated that a review conference 
be held every five years, ‘with a view to assuring that the purposes of the 
Preamble and the provisions of the Treaty are being realized’. Among 
these purposes were ‘the discontinuance of all test explosions of nuclear 
weapons... . the liquidation of all existing stockpiles, and the elimination 
from national arsenals of nuclear weapons’. So the weapon states—or at 
least those present; France and China signed much later—told the non- 
weapon states to wait and see. The NPT was but a necessary step towards 
arms control. President Johnson duly announced the start of strategic- 
arms limitation talks with the Soviet Union when he recommended the 
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NPT to the us Senate; negotiations leading in turn to the Anti-Ballistic 
Missile Treaty and the SALT I and 11 Treaties. 


The text of the NPT has not been amended since it entered into force in 
1970; Article vIr assured that. Amendments could only take place after 
a special conference of all parties, and subsequent majority approval 
from all 35 members of the IAEA Board of Governors. At present these 
include Algeria, Brazil, India, Iraq, Mexico, Nigeria, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, South Africa, and the five weapon states. Thus no amendment is 
ever likely to be agreed, which was the drafters’ intention. 


How does the UK decision to renew Trident fit with the NPT? As we have 
seen, replacing the Vanguard submarines does not technically involve 
nuclear weapons. Furthermore, in 1980 the Thatcher government 
announced that it was not only building a new generation of Vanguard 
submarines, but buying (or more accurately leasing) the Trident mis- 
sile from the us. This necessitated manufacturing a new warhead. Yet 
no NPT party protested that this violated Article v1 even though, unlike 
the recent Trident decision, that of 1980 involved replacing an exist- 
ing nuclear weapon with a new one with enhanced capabilities. But as 
noted, there are no specific disarmament obligations in the NPT, nuclear 
or otherwise. Furthermore, as Michael Quinlan has emphasized, Article 
VI is just as much about negotiating a treaty on general and complete 
disarmament as it is on nuclear disarmament.” So if the UK were to 
be in violation of Article v1 for modernizing its nuclear deterrent, this 
would also apply each time it modernizes its tanks or its rifles. 


Finally, a quick look at the remaining Articles. In Article v, provision 
is made for non-weapon states to reap the ‘potential benefits’ when 
weapon states carry out nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes, such 
as excavating canals. Non-weapon states would pay a fee that ‘will be as 
low as possible and exclude any charge for research and development’. 
Early enthusiasm for this idea evaporated after India tested a nuclear 
device in 1974 and called it a peaceful explosion. Article vii allows states 
to form regional groups to ‘assure the total absence of nuclear weapons 
in their respective territories —the Treaty of Tlatelolco is an example for 
South and Central America. Article Ix states that the Treaty will enter 


20 Michael Quinlan, ‘The future of United Kingdom nuclear weapons: shaping the 
debate’, International Affairs, vol. 82, no. 4, 2006. 
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into force after 40 states ratify it, in addition to the depositary states of 
the US, USSR and UK. It also defines a nuclear-weapon state as one which 
has tested a weapon before 1 January 1967, which excludes India and 
Pakistan. So the only nuclear-weapon states under the Treaty are now the 
five permanent members of the UN Security Council. 


Article x allows states to withdraw from the Treaty if ‘extraordinary 
events have jeopardized’ their ‘supreme interests’. Three months’ notice 
must be given, together with a statement detailing the events. It also 
specifies that, twenty-five years after the Treaty had entered into force, a 
conference would be convened to decide whether the Treaty should be 
extended indefinitely, or for a further fixed period. 


IV. 1995 EXTENSION CONFERENCE AND AFTER 


When the NPT reached the twenty-five-year mark, in 1995, the Extension 
Conference was held in conjunction with the regular five-year review 
of the Treaty. Nuclear disarmament seemed on track. The collapse of 
the Soviet Union had much reduced the prospect of global nuclear war, 
whether by design or accident. The Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty was 
almost ready for signature. The us and post-Soviet Russia had agreed 
in the sTART talks to dispose of substantial numbers of weapons and 
their delivery vehicles. France had signed and ratified the NPT in 1992, 
announcing simultaneously that it would need to carry out further tests 
in the Pacific to ensure that its force de dissuasion atomique was reliable. 
China followed suit, with another test before joining up; but both claimed 
these were their last. When it announced its decision to join, France 
stated that this did not mark a change in policy, since it had declared 
when the NPT was opened for signature in 1968 that, although it would 
not sign, it would act in all respects as if it had done so. 


The main question at the Review Conference was whether to extend the 
Treaty indefinitely, without conditions, or make extension conditional 
on progress with nuclear disarmament. In retrospect, it is not clear 
what reasons there could have been for an indefinite extension without 
conditions, but that is what was decided. Ten non-weapon states argued 
for a stronger review process and a twenty-five-year extension; but the 
weapon states won the day, albeit with China hedging ts bets. The ten 
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had argued that extension without conditions implied international 
recognition for ‘the perpetuation of the existence of the nuclear-weapon 
states’. The weapon states did agree to sign a CTBT no later than 1996; to 
cease producing fissionable material for weapon purposes and ‘reduce 
nuclear weapons globally, with the ultimate goal of eliminating those 
weapons’. This was the first time weapon states had accepted the goal of 
eliminating nuclear weapons, which went beyond their Article vi obli- 
gation to negotiate in good faith; but there was no time-scale and no 
targets were set. Nor was this commitment a treaty obligation: it was not 
considered by the us Senate and therefore successor US administrations 
are not bound by it. The Arab states had threatened to rebel if Israel did 
not subscribe to a nuclear-free Middle East, but were bought off with 
another non-binding resolution calling on all states in the region to join 
the Treaty and put all nuclear facilities under IAEA safeguards. 


The Review Conference in 2000 marked the end of an era. The Clinton 
Administration would be gone by the beginning of 2001, and the out- 
going President's priorities were now an Israel—Palestine settlement 
and concluding an agreement with North Korea, after six years of nego- 
tiations: the 1994 Agreed Framework between the two countries had 
proposed that North Korea would close its plutonium-producing reactor 
at Yongbyon in return for assistance with energy supplies from the us, 
Japan and South Korea. But Clinton’s trip was delayed when the Middle 
East talks got into difficulties and in the event both sets of negotiations 
failed, leaving no time to pursue CTBT ratification. Then everything 
changed with George W. Bush and September 11. The new Administration 
believed neither in treaties nor in nuclear disarmament. 


The 2000 Review Conference did agree on some ‘practical steps’ towards 
implementing Article vi. Step One urged the signature and ratification 
of the CTBT. Step Thirteen proposed further verification capabilities 
to assure ‘compliance with nuclear disarmament agreements for the 
achievement and maintenance of a nuclear-weapon-free world’. These 
were pious hopes rather than legal undertakings, as illustrated by Step 
Seven, which called for the conclusion of the strategic arms negotiations 
between Russia and the us while preserving the Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Treaty as ‘a cornerstone of strategic stability’. Bush’s response was to 
scrap the ABM treaty soon after taking office. 
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Iraq, Iran, Syria 


Developments in Iran and Iraq were more pertinent to the application 
of the Treaty. From 1988 to 2003, stories about Iraq being close to pos- 
sessing a nuclear weapon filled the news. From 2003 until late in 2007 
identical claims appeared about Iran. North Korea, which now seems to 
have made peace with the Bush Administration on the same terms agreed 
with Clinton over a decade ago, really did test a nuclear weapon; but no 
one is particularly worried. The DPRK is invulnerable to us attack in any 
case: Seoul lies within artillery range of the forces north of the border. 


Both Iraq and Iran were early NPT signatories. Britain hoped to sell sev- 
eral civil nuclear-power reactors to the Shah in the early 1970s; France 
supplied a large research reactor and ancillary equipment to Iraq. Joining 
the NPT was thus mandatory and both Iraq and Iran expected it would 
result in nuclear-weapon capability. Britain argued that plutonium from 
its light-water reactors was not suitable for use m weapons and that 
IAEA Safeguards would in any case be in place; France argued similarly 
about the isotope-producing Osirak reactor it had sold to Iraq, which 
was particularly unsuited for plutonium production since it used highly 
enriched uranium as fuel (only ro per cent of this was urantum-238, 
which is transformed into plutonium-239 inside a reactor). Nevertheless 
Israel bombed Osirak in 1981. 


Iraq switched to a clandestine programme of uranium enrichment to 
produce a weapon. Progress was slow but when Iraq—Kuwait relations 
deteriorated in 1990, Iraq launched a ‘crash programme’ in an attempt 
to have one nuclear weapon in stock in case of any counter-attack. The 
plan was to use the highly enriched uranium supplied by France and 
the former Soviet Union to fuel Iraq’s operating reactors in order to 
make a bomb. This material was, of course, safeguarded by the IAEA 
and under Agency seal. It seems the Soviet fuel was only 80 per cent 
U-235 and needed to be further enriched before use. The 1990 crash 
programme is the context for the Us statement before the 2003 invasion 
that Iraq had ‘only been a few months away’ from the bomb. In terms 
of Iraq’s own uranium-enrichment programme, the country was a few 
years away from weapon status when it invaded Kuwait. It should be 





~ John Chipman, ‘Iraq’s Weapons of Mass Destruction: A Net Assessment’, IISS 
Strategic Dossier, 9 September 2002. 
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recalled that Saddam Hussein had been fighting Iran as a proxy for the 
us and UK from 1980-88 and so was considered a friendly power at 
the time of the invasion. Immediately after the first Gulf War the IAEA 
removed all Iraq’s enriched uranium, together with the calutrons and 
centrifuges used to produce it. 


Iran suffered an estimated one million casualties during the war with 
Iraq, when Saddam used chemical weapons with great effect against both 
civilian and military targets. The Iranian nuclear-weapon programme 
began in the 1980s, probably as a response to Iraq’s use of these weapons; 
Pakistan was willing to exchange old uranium-enrichment centrifuges 
and designs for Iran’s oil. The war ended in 1988 but the enrichment 
continued, as did the weapon programme, albeit with diminished 
urgency. Operating the old centrifuges was hard, but building new ones 
was even more difficult. Iran could have withdrawn from the NPT, citing 
Iraq’s use of chemical weapons against it as the ‘extraordinary events’ 
threatening its supreme interests. It did not do so. If it had, the us would 
presumably have had another reason to attack. According to the Iran- 
IAEA safeguards agreements, the Agency should have been informed 180 
days before uranium was introduced into enrichment facilities, while a 
nuclear-weapon programme was a breach of Article 11. In August 2002 
at a press conference in Washington, the National Council of Resistance 
of Iran group claimed the existence of a secret nuclear facility at Natanz 
and produced satellite pictures of it. f 
The us invasions of Afghanistan and Iraq changed Irans strategic situ- 
ation completely. The Taliban regime had been anathema to the Shia 
clerics ruling Iran, while Saddam had decimated its young male popu- 
lation for eight years. Iran was a strong backer of both invasions. The 
overthrow of the two regimes allowed Iran to rethink its foreign policy 
and nuclear stance. It decided to cooperate with the IAEA, allow access to 
the enrichment facility at Natanz and reveal details of its past actions. It 
sought good relations with its Arab neighbours in the Gulf and with the 
EU. Three EU foreign ministers, Jack Straw, Dominique de Villepin and 
Joschka Fischer, flew to Tehran later in 2003 to agree a suspension of 
Iran’s enrichment programme, promising in return supplies of enriched 
uranium, economic assistance and negotiations on security. Iran was also 
persuaded to sign the Additional Protocol, which allowed more intrusive 
inspections by the AEA, as a voluntary measure to show goodwill. 
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Unfortunately no meaningful security guarantees could be offered to 
Iran without the us, and negotiations petered out. Furthermore Khatami, 
who was seen as favouring good relations with Western countries, was 
replaced in 2005 by Mahmoud Ahmadinejad. At the beginning of 2006 
Iran withdrew its voluntary adherence to the Additional Protocol and 
resumed enrichment at Natanz. Nevertheless, it still adheres to the NPT 
and its original safeguards agreement, under which an IAEA inspector 
is based at Natanz, along with 24-hour surveillance equipment. But the 
pre-2002 introduction of nuclear material into the centrifuges without 
180 days’ notice was a violation of Iran’s safeguards agreement, as were 
other failures to account for movement of nuclear material within Iran. 
The 1AzA therefore reported Iran to the UN Security Council in March 
2006. A test of wills ensued, Iran claiming its enrichment programme 
was purely civil, the us and EU saying they were not satisfied that was the 
case. The Security Council passed resolutions suspending Iran’s right to 
enrich uranium, which Iran ignores on the grounds that it is entitled 
to enrich under the NPT. True, but the Security Council also has the 
right to suspend Iran under Article 41 of Chapter v11 of the UN Charter, 
which allows the UNSC to decide on measures, ‘not involving the use of 
armed force’, to back up its decisions where it perceives a threat to peace. 
At the time of writing, the situation remains unresolved. But where a 
matter of law is at stake—as in this case, since Iran claims the right to 
enrich uranium under the Npt—Article 36 of the UN Charter states that 
the dispute ‘should as a general rule be referred to the International 
Court of Justice’. 


In December 2007 the us issued a National Intelligence Estimate stating 
that Iran had ceased its weapon programme in 2003. Thus it seems Iran 
wishes to exercise the flexibility allowed by the NPT to acquire a weapon 
option, rather than a weapon itself. The situation will not change as long 
as the IAEA inspectors remain in Iran. 


Three months earlier, on 6 September 2007, Israeli aircraft attacked a 
building at Al Kibar, in the Dayr az Zawr region of eastern Syria. In April 
2008, US intelligence officials showed a video and satellite photos of a 
site in eastern Syria that had been levelled, together with satellite images 
from 2005 and 2006 that depicted a large building under construction. 
A picture of the interior and computer-generated diagrams of the out- 
side showed a reactor very similar to the North Korean one at Yongbyon. 
The briefing stated that the reactor had not been fuelled at the time of 
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the raid. The Syrian authorities had bulldozed the site after the attack. 
Syria possesses a small Chinese research reactor, and had been inter- 
ested in buying a larger one for many years. In 1998 the Syrians signed 
an agreement with Russia for the construction of a nuclear-research 
centre, including a 25Mw light-water research reactor. American pres- 
sure ensured nothing came of this, but the Financial Times reported 
in 2003 that Moscow’s Ministry of Atomic Energy had told them that 
Syria still wanted the project, and Russia ‘in principle’ could supply it. 
Again the us prevented an agreement. It is thus certainly credible that 
Syria was trying to build a reactor. According to the April 2008 briefing, 
construction had begun in 2001 and North Korean personnel had been 
visiting the site since then. 


The Yongbyon device is modelled on the British Magnox reactors. Calder 
Hall was the first, opened by the Queen in 1956 and operated throughout 
its long life—it closed down in 2003—to produce plutonium for military 
use. It is a particularly easy reactor to build and fuel: neither enrichment 
facilities nor specialized steel pressure vessels are required; North Korea 
was able to build the Yongbyon reactor without outside help. So, the 
story makes sense. But was it a breach of the safeguards agreement? 
Syria has an obligation to report the planning and construction of any 
nuclear facility to the IAEA ‘in a timely manner’, which might be taken to 
mean no later than 180 days before the introduction of fissile material, 
as is the case with Iran. But it is impossible to determine when the fuel 
for the reactor would have been installed. Indeed there is evidence that 
North Korea could not supply fuel for the reactor because all its avail- 
able fuel was safeguarded at Yongbyon by both IAEA and US government 
personnel.» The LAEA was unhappy about the incident, not only because 
it received no notification from Syria about the construction of the reac- 
tor, but because neither Israel nor the United States had informed the 
Agency about their intelligence findings prior to the raid. 


Israel, India, Pakistan 


Israel, India and Pakistan have consistently refused to join the NPT as 
non-weapon state parties. This is no surprise: all have manufactured 
nuclear weapons which are central to their defence strategy. Israel and 


a ‘Background Briefing with Senior us Officials on Syria’s Covert Nuclear Reactor 
and North Korea’s Involvement’, 24 April 2008; available from the Director of 
National Intelligence website. 

3 Dombey, ‘At Al Kibar’, London Review of Books, 19 June 2008. 
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India had weapon programmes well before the NPT came into force. 
Israel thought Arab armies could overwhelm it unless it had nuclear 
weapons—an identical argument to that of NATO in Western Europe 
during the Cold War. Its weapon programme dates from 1957, when 
France agreed to supply a nuclear reactor and fuel-reprocessing facility 
that could produce plutonium. Built at Dimona, it went critical in 1962; 
Israel has thus been accumulating weapons for 40 years and probably 
has a comparable number to the UxK.*4 


Following China’s test in 1964, India also decided to start weapons devel- 
opment in addition to its civil nuclear programme. Canada had provided 
a reactor at Trombay in 1954, together with facilities for handling spent 
fuel, which India used to extract plutonium. A nuclear explosive device 
was tested in 1974, which India announced was for peaceful purposes. 
Thus India and Israel have very similar programmes: both depended 
initially on a heavy-water reactor and spent-fuel facilities provided by 
another state, without IAEA safeguards. The strategic rivalry between 
India and China, and the border skirmish in 1962, meant India was 
bound to react to the Chinese test by developing a weapon of its own. 


Once India had demonstrated its nuclear capability, it was not surprising 
that Pakistan followed suit. Its route, however, was different from Israel’s 
and India’s. Instead of extracting plutonium from a reactor’s spent fuel, 
Pakistan constructed a uranium-enrichment plant. In the early 1970s 
Holland, West Germany and the uK had combined their expertise on 
building centrifuges for enrichment in a company called URENCO, with 
sites at Almelo, Gronau and Capenhurst. When A. Q. Khan, a Pakistani 
metallurgist working at Almelo, returned home in 1975, he carried with 
him a full set of documents and blueprints. A year later he was appointed 
by President Bhutto to run the Pakistani enrichment programme. In 
1998 both India and Pakistan carried out nuclear tests. 


Yet three ‘rogue states’-—India, Pakistan and Israel—is surprisingly few, 
given the large number of countries with nuclear-power programmes. 
Only Iraq has diverted 1AEA-safeguarded nuclear material for weapon use. 
Israel’s and India’s acquisition of an unsafeguarded reactor is unlikely to 
recur; the us and some EU states rail at Iran for building a new reactor 





* See for example SIPRI Yearbook 2007. Armaments, Disarmament and International 
Security, Stockholm 2007. 
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at Arak but that device is safeguarded. While Iran adheres to the NPT, it 
is unlikely that its spent fuel or other irradiated material will be used for 
weapon purposes, and the IAEA inspectorate also provides reassurance 
that Iran’s enrichment facilities are not used for similar ends. 


At the Review Conference in 2000, the weapon states renewed their 
‘unequivocal undertaking’ to achieve ‘the total elimination of their nuclear 
arsenals’, under Article vi. Various steps for unilateral and multilateral 
reductions in their strategic and tactical nuclear forces were adopted. In 
2002, under the Strategic Offensive Reductions Treaty between the us 
and Russia, substantial long-term nuclear-arms reductions were agreed. 
Since then, however, the NPT has come under severe strain. The Wall 
Street Journal noted during the 2005 Review Conference that: 


North Korea 1s ın open defiance of the Treaty, Iran is testing its limits, and 
a Palastan-based black market has shown how easy it ıs to end-run the 
system. Suspicion of the Bush Administration also 1s high, fuelled by its 
interest in developing new nuclear weapons and its rejection of, among 
others, the Comprehensive Test Ban and Anti-Ballistic Missile treaties.” 


These developments have brought into question the usefulness of the 
non-proliferation regime based on the NPT. The us has withdrawn from 
the ABM Treaty and the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty, signed in 1996, 
is still not in force. The 2005 Review Conference failed to agree on 
measures to increase the effectiveness of the non-proliferation regime. 
Negotiations on a Fissile Material Cut-off Treaty to end the production 
of highly enriched uranium and plutonium have stalled. Nuclear weap- 
ons continue to play important roles in the defence postures of each 
possessor, there is no sign of them seriously considering a reduction in 
their arsenals, let alone negotiations leading to their elimination. Israel, 
Pakistan and India remain outside the NPT and the us—India agreement 
on nuclear cooperation, if ratified, threatens to sideline the Treaty. 


Furthermore, the Bush Administration has refused to consider itself 
bound by its predecessors commitment in 2000 to work towards the 
elimination of the Us nuclear arsenal. It has continued to request funds 
from Congress for the development of new weapons. Robert Joseph, then 
Under-Secretary of State for Arms Control and International Security— 
the principal State officer for counter-proliferation matters—has said that 





45 Carla Anne Robbins, ‘us Faces 2 Fronts at Nuclear Treaty Talks’, Wall Street 
Journal, 29 April 2005. 
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his ‘starting point and first conclusion’ in formulating national-security 
strategy is the fact that ‘nuclear, biological and chemical weapons are a 
permanent feature of the international environment’, while his second 
conclusion was that nuclear, biological and chemical weapons ‘have sub- 
stantial utility’.*° Since 2006, however, Democratic control of Congress 
has blunted some of this pro-nuclear-weapon rhetoric. 


V. ASSESSMENT 


The NPT is a discriminatory treaty which gives privileges to the five 
weapon states, allowing them to continue to develop their nuclear arsenals 
while prohibiting others from doing the same. Clearly that is neither a 
stable nor an equitable arrangement. But the NPT was never intended 
to exist by itself; it was conceived as an early step towards nuclear-arms 
control and disarmament. It was (and is) a non-dissemination treaty, 
aiming to limit the number of states which possess nuclear weapons. 
Through its Preamble and Article vi, it envisaged other measures, in 
particular a comprehensive test-ban treaty and an agreement to cut off 
supplies of fissionable material for weapon use. The NPT also established 
regular reviews, which could serve as opportunities for negotiations on 
nuclear disarmament, arms control and general disarmament. 


There has always been a tension between the non-weapon states and 
the weapon states where nuclear disarmament is concerned. While the 
Treaty was carefully worded to avoid committing any weapon state to 
particular measures of nuclear disarmament, or disturbing the nuclear- 
weapon arrangements of the parties as of 1968, it was clear from the 
beginning of the ENDC negotiations that this was untenable. It could 
hold only if the weapon states made visible progress on nuclear dis- 
armament and arms control. For the NPT to retain the backing of the 
majority of states, there have to be political obligations on the weapon 
states to achieve something concrete, beyond the legal obligation of 
Article vi that they negotiate in good faith. This was clearly set out by 
UN General Assembly Resolution 2028 of November 1965, which stated 
that a future non-proliferation treaty ‘should embody an acceptable bal- 
ance of mutual obligations and responsibilities between the nuclear and 
non-nuclear powers’. Otherwise, as Judge Shahabuddeen pointed out at 


æ Testimony of Robert Joseph, Senate Armed Services Committee, 23 March 1999. 
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the International Court of Justice in 1996, when the Court issued an 
Advisory Opinion on the legality of the use of nuclear weapons in war, 
‘the real thrust [of the NPT] was not so much to prevent the spread of a 
dangerous weapon, as to ensure that enjoyment of its use was limited 
to a minority of states’. He added: ‘the difference in perceived objec- 
tives is material to the correctness of the interpretation to be placed 
on the Treaty’.”” 


To reiterate: the NPT did not stand alone; it was the start of a process. 
The Johnson Administration accepted this. Although the us resisted 
all attempts to include concrete nuclear-arms control and disarmament 
measures in the text of the NPT, Johnson announced that negotiations 
with the ussR on strategic-arms limitation and an anti-ballistic missile 
treaty would begin when he sent the Treaty to the Senate. Lord Chalfont, 
the British Minister for Disarmament in Harold Wilson’s Labour gov- 
ernment, had stressed the previous year that: 


the principle must be accepted and clearly understood that, if a non- 
proliferation treaty is not followed by serious attempts amongst the nuclear 
Powers to dismantle some of their own vast nuclear armoury, then the 
Treaty will not last, however precise its language may be. There 1s in my 
mind no doubt that if the non-nuclear Powers are to be asked to sign a 
binding non-proliferation treaty ıt must contain the necessary provisions 
and machinery to ensure that the nuclear Powers too take their proper 
share of the balance of obligations.” 


The judges at the International Court of Justice also realized the NPT 
was part of a process that had made some progress, but which still had 
much to do. In the same 1996 Advisory Opinion, Judge Vereshchetin 
stated that: 


the construction of the solid edifice for the total prohibition on the use 
of nuclear weapons is not yet complete. This, however, 1s not because of 
the lack of building matenals, but rather because of the unwillingness and 
objections of a sizeable number of the builders . . . At the same time, the 
Court has clearly shown that the edifice . . . is being constructed and a great 
deal has already been achieved.79 





27 International Court of Justice, Advisory Opinion, 8 July 1996. 
28 ENDC, Meeting 299, 25 May 1967, pp. 7-8. 
29 International Court of Justice, Advisory Opinion, 8 July 1996. 
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The set of issues that U Maung Maung identified in 1967 are still 
outstanding, forty years on. The non-weapon states consider that 
the weapon-state parties to the NPT are not fulfilling their (politi- 
cal) obligations towards nuclear-arms control and disarmament—a 
comprehensive test-ban treaty; an agreement on the cut-off of all produc- 
tion of fissile materials for weapon purposes and on their diversion to 
peaceful use; a halt to production of nuclear weapons themselves; a veri- 
fied freeze of the production of nuclear delivery vehicles; and progressive 
reduction and final destruction of all stockpiles of nuclear weapons and 
carriers. The Director-General of the IAEA, Mohamed ElBaradei, agrees; 
in 2004 he stated: 


We must abandon the unworkable notion that it is morally reprehensible 
for some countries to pursue weapons of mass destruction yet morally 
acceptable for others to rely on them for security—and indeed to continue 
to refine their capacities and postulate plans for their use.3° 


This call to the weapon states to fulfil their (legal and political) obliga- 
tions to negotiate reductions in their nuclear arsenal was reiterated by 
Kofi Annan just before he left office. 


All of the NPT nuclear-weapon states are modernizing their nuclear 
arsenals or their delivery systems. They should not imagine that this will 
be accepted as compatible with the NPT. Everyone will see it for what it 
is: a euphemism for nuclear rearmament . . . By clinging to and modern- 
izing their own arsenals, even when there 1s no obvious threat to their 
national security that nuclear weapons could deter, nuclear-weapon States 
encourage others—particularly those that do face real threats in their own 
region—to regard nuclear weapons as essential, both to their security and 
to their status. It would be much easier to confront proliferators, if the very 
existence of nuclear weapons were universally acknowledged as dangerous 
and ultimately ulegitimate.>" 


While the NPT was effective during its first thirty years in reducing the 
spread of nuclear weapons—and Russian-Us cooperation has led to the 
decommissioning of over half the world’s nuclear arms—ittle progress 
on the core issues of nuclear disarmament has been made. Neither the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty nor a Fissionable Material Cut-off Treaty 


3° New York Times, 12 February 2004. 
3 Speech of 28 November 2006, available from the UN Department of Public 
Information website. 
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is yet in force, nor are there treaties to take forward the strategic-arms 
agreements of previous years. With a new administration in Washington 
in 2009, it is possible us policy will revert to reducing the number and 
importance of nuclear arms. That makes sense from the us point of 
view as it is much stronger than any possible rival in conventional arms, 
whereas the Soviet Union demonstrated in the 1960s that it could equal 
us nuclear firepower; and both Russia and China could do so again in 
the next twenty years. If the us does return to a more traditional multi- 
lateral policy, the NPT will be a central plank in the framework governing 
nuclear trade and global security. If it does not, the NPT will join the ABM 
treaty, the League of Nations and other historical relics; but the world will 
be less secure. Those strategists and politicians who worry about nuclear 
proliferation should spend less time attacking small countries: the road 
to a world with significantly fewer nuclear weapons passes through 
Washington, Moscow, Paris, Beijing and London, not Damascus, Tehran 
and Pyongyang. 
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US Replies to Questions from NATO 
Allies on the Draft Non-Proliferation Treaty 


What may and what may not be transferred under the draft treaty? 


The treaty deals only with what is prohibited, not with what is permitted. 
It prohibits transfer to any recipient whatsoever of ‘nuclear weapons’ or 
control over them, meaning bombs and warheads. It also prohibits the 
transfer of other nuclear explosive devices because a nuclear explosive 
device intended for peaceful purposes can be used as a weapon or can be 
easily adapted for such use. It does not deal with, and therefore does not 
prohibit, transfer of nuclear delivery vehicles or delivery systems, or con- 
trol over them to any recipient, so long as such transfer does not involve 
bombs or warheads. 


Does the draft treaty prohibit consultations and planning on nuclear defense 
among NATO members? 


It does not deal with allied consultations and planning on nuclear defense 
so long as no transfer of nuclear weapons or control over them results. 


Does the draft treaty prohibit arrangements for the deployment of nuclear 
weapons owned and controlled by the United States within the territory of 
non-nuclear NATO members? 


It does not deal with arrangements for the deployment of nuclear weap- 
ons within allied territory as these do not involve any transfer of nuclear 
weapons or control over them unless and until a decision were made to 
go to war, at which time the treaty would no longer be controlling. 


Would the draft prohibit the unification of Europe if a nuclear weapon state 
was one of the constituent states? 


It does not deal with the problem of European unity, and would not bar 
succession by a new federated European state to the nuclear status of 
one of its former components. A new federated European state would 
have to control all of its external security functions including defense and 
all foreign policy matters relating to external security, but would not have 
to be so centralized as to assume all governmental functions While not 
dealing with succession by such a federated state, the treaty would bar 
transfer of nuclear weapons (including ownership) or control over them 
to any recipient, including a multilateral entity. 


Source Department of State, Foreign Relations of the United States 1964-1968, Volume XJ ‘Arms 
Control and Disarmament’, Washington, DC 1997, Document 232, Tab A, 28 Apnil 1967 
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PETER GOWAN 


TWILIGHT OF THE NPT? 


Response to Norman Dombey 


HE NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY belongs to that ven- 

erable tradition in the Atlantic world of unequal agreements: 

those which—in their very texts, rather than just in their 

effects—give extraordinary benefits and liberties to one set of 
states while constraining the freedom of action and rights of others. Yet 
it has been remarkably successful since 1970 in attracting the adherence 
of the overwhelming majority of countries. Most surprisingly, the one 
that has benefited most from its terms—the United States—has been 
most vigorously attempting to undermine the NPT regime over the last 
eight years, generating a major crisis in the efforts to limit the spread of 
nuclear weapons through international cooperation. 


As Norman Dombey’s essay in this issue so vividly demonstrates, the NPT 
was constructed through us-Soviet negotiations in the 1960s to prevent 
non-weapon states from acquiring an arsenal, while leaving existing 
weapon states a free hand to develop and deploy—indeed, use—nuclear 
weapons as they saw fit.’ Beyond a purely rhetorical commitment to 
negotiate disarmament, no restraints were put on them at all. By 1992, 
once the five permanent members of the UN Security Council—all 
nuclear powers—had joined, formidable instruments became available 
to enforce these unequal provisions. Any other country seeking to acquire 
nuclear weapons could now be referred for judgement before the UNSC, 
on the charge of posing a threat to peace under Chapter Seven of the 
Charter. This also allows the Permanent Five to legally bind all UN mem- 
ber states to action—up to and including military attack—against the 
state in question. This threat would be particularly potent against states 
that had ratified the NPT, and thus submitted their nuclear facilities to 
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inspection by the International Atomic Energy Agency. A weapons pro- 
gramme would be a direct violation of their obligations under the Treaty; 
thus referral to the UNSC would become a predictable institutional out- 
come of the NPT regime. 


Policing the South 


The Treaty was signed and ratified only after the Permanent Five had 
acquired their nuclear weapons—in the case of Britain and France, to 
preserve their great-power status; in the case of the Soviet Union and 
then China, to acquire a nuclear-deterrent capacity against the United 
States. The NPT was designed to lock the rest of the world into accepting 
the Permanent Five’s special rights. Why, in such circumstances, was the 
NPT regime able to persist, enlarge its membership and fulfil so many 
of its inequitable goals, not only during the Cold War, but even after? 
One answer would be that most of the states who had the industrial and 
technological capacity to build both a nuclear bomb, and the vehicle to 
transmit it, were already offered protection from nuclear or conventional 
attack by one of the two superpowers during the Cold War. 


States that persisted in their efforts to achieve nuclear-weapon status 
were those that faced security challenges but could not expect guaran- 
teed protection from a superpower: Israel, in its struggle with the Arab 
states in the 1950s and 1960s, before the us decisively committed itself 
to Israeli military security; apartheid South Africa, repeatedly at war in 
Africa (and indeed, suffering defeats at the hands of Cuban forces in 
Angola in the 1970s); India, after its defeat by China in the border war 
of 1962; followed by Pakistan, in response to the threat from India. This 
explanation for the rarity of moves to circumvent or flout the NPT would 
also cover the cases of North Korea and Iraq. The former was neither a 
Russian nor a Chinese satellite, and could not rely on them for ultimate 
security even during the Cold War, when it faced aggression from both 
South Korea and the us. Iraq under the Ba’ath also faced grave military 
threats, not only from the Western powers but also from Israel and Iran, 
and could not count on superpower protection. But it had the financial 
resources for a nuclear-weapons programme. Conversely, the majority 
of states have not perceived themselves to be facing such dire military 
threats as to warrant the acquisition of nuclear arms. Even those with 








* Norman Dombey, ‘The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. Aims, Limitations and 
Achievements’, NLR 52, July-August 2008. 
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strong traditions of retaining complete autonomy over their security, such 
as Sweden or Brazil, have refrained from adopting such a course. 


Yet absence of military threat may not fully explain the apparent achieve- 
ments of the NPT regime. Another element of the explanation may be 
that its success has been much more partial than it seems. The Treaty 
contains a grey zone between a state being an industrial nuclear power, 
in the civilian field, and being a nuclear-weapon state. It treats these two 
statuses as polar opposites: industrial proliferation is actually encour- 
aged, while the cross-over to armaments is outlawed. In practice, no 
such gulf exists between the two: civilian nuclear power is the neces- 
sary threshold for acquiring nuclear-weapon capabilities. This has no 
doubt ensured that countries such as Germany and Japan—though 
deeply critical of aspects of the asymmetrical NPT regime—have been 
prepared to go along with it, for they cannot be described simply as non- 
weapon states. They would be better termed ‘threshold’ states, which 
remain within the terms of the Treaty but could, like a number of other 
formally non-weapon states, transform very swiftly indeed into full- 
fledged nuclear powers. 


This grey zone is combined with the Treaty’s blinkered focus exclusively 
upon the industrial side of nuclear arms: it has nothing to say about 
delivery vehicles—that is, missile capabilities. Thus, threshold states can 
proceed under the terms of the Treaty to develop even intercontinental 
ballistic missiles without sanction. Nor does the so-called Missile 
Technology Control Regime serve to block them doing so. The MTCR 
1s an informal club, established in 1987, to prevent diffusion of techno- 
logy for missiles capable of delivering nuclear warheads—specifically, 
those able to carry a payload of sookg at least 300 kilometres. The club’s 
founders consisted precisely of those developed states which possessed 
such technologies, namely Canada, Germany, Italy, Japan, the United 
Kingdom, France and the United States. The first four names are indica- 
tive: formally non-nuclear powers, but in reality threshold states with 
advanced missile technologies. The list of members has now grown to 
34, of which 19 are in the European Union. Another to are us allies; 
Russia joined the club in 1995. Not a single country from the global 
South holds membership. 


In short, beneath the headline picture of the NPT anchoring the mono- 
poly of nuclear-weapon states, we find a second layer of reality: a regime, 
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including the MTCR, which has enabled a substantial number of rich 
countries, allied to the us, to become threshold states with advanced 
missile technologies. Alongside these there is a third reality: a sustained 
effort by the North, plus Russia, to block the possibility of states in the 
global South acquiring deterrence capability. This pattern is replicated 
by other organizations that form part of the overall counter-proliferation 
regime, such as the Nuclear Suppliers Group. This was created in 1975 
on US initiative, in the face of India’s nuclear-weapons programme. 


We are still left with two substantial puzzles: first, why have states in the 
global South that have bad relations with the United States still tended 
to adhere to the NPT regime? Secondly, why has the us itself, in the 
post-Cold War period, shown such hostility to the rules of a regime that 
gives it such inordinate privileges? The most striking examples of states 
remaining in the NPT, apparently against their own interests, are North 
Korea and Iran. American hostility towards them has been long-standing 
and deep: there is no doubt that the United States has been program- 
matically committed to overthrowing both regimes, even if its tactics 
towards each have varied across time. Yet both have continued to declare 
their respect for the NPT and IAEA. One reason lies ın the enthusiasm 
for civilian nuclear power embedded ın the foundations of the IAEA and 
the NPT. It is worth pointing out that when the IAEA was created in the 
1950s and the NPT established at the end of the 1960s, few could envis- 
age any state from the global South acquiring the indigenous know-how 
to construct their own civilian nuclear-power industry. North Korea and 
Iran have committed themselves to achieving just that and have been 
able to legitimate their efforts through the 1AEA—NPT framework. Today 
many others have the technological and financial resources, 1f they wish, 
to follow suit. Far from precluding the emergence of threshold states in 
the South, the regime’s rules actually facilitate it. 


Furthermore, the NPT does allow states to acquire a nuclear-deterrent 
capability: under Article x, ifa state faces ‘extraordinary events’ that ‘have 
jeopardized’ its ‘supreme interests’, it may withdraw from the restraints of 
the Treaty with three months’ notice. This was exactly the course taken by 
North Korea in the face of blunt threats of pre-emptive attack—preventive 
war—made by the us. Pyongyang gave notice, withdrew and carried out 
a successful nuclear-weapon test. After the Bush Administration’s subse- 
quent retreat, North Korea began to return to the NPT regime. 
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Persian smokescreen 


The confrontation between Iran and the us and EU over the formers 
nuclear programme is paradigmatic of the current contradictions of 
the NPT regime. Although there are some indications that Iran con- 
ducted research relevant to nuclear-weapon production between 1989 
and 1993 (in a period when neighbouring Iraq did have a secret crash 
nuclear programme), there has been no significant evidence since then 
of clandestine weapon development.” Since the 199os Iran has instead 
sought to establish civilian nuclear energy and substantial missile capac- 
ity. By pursuing both these paths, Iran could hope to become a threshold 
state in the same sense as Germany and Japan, and it could do so quite 
legally under the NPT, to which it has continued to adhere under the 
Islamic Republic. Meanwhile, the us—supported by the Eu—has been 
attempting to prevent Iran from exercising its legal rights to enrich ura- 
nium for civilian uses. 


This campaign under Bush has been in many ways continuous with 
Clinton’s policy in the mid-1g90s. His Administration had dubbed 
Iran—with which the us had no diplomatic relations—a rogue terror- 
ist state secretly seeking ‘weapons of mass destruction’, and imposed 
sweeping sanctions centred on an embargo of Iranian oil? Until 2002, 
Western Europe rejected both the embargo and Washington’s accusa- 
tions against Tehran. Trade was growing between Iran and the EU, with 
Germany its main trading partner. By 2000 the EU was preparing the 
way for a trade agreement with Iran; European oil companies, including 
British ones, were discussing new investments. The Russian government 
was pursuing a similar course and had committed itself to a contract to 
build a nuclear-power station at Bushehr, on the Gulf coast. Iranian for- 
eign policy was geared towards using these links as a vector to integrate 
the country into the international institutional and trading order. 


Against this background, and in the context of American preparations to 
attack Iraq, Bush’s January 2002 State of the Union address denounced 


The Tehran Research Reactor (TRR) had carried out experiments on bismuth irra- 
diation to extract polonium, which, when combined with berylhum, may be used 
for nuclear-weapon construction. Iran was not, in fact, required to inform the IAEA 
about such research. The rara has declared there is no evidence that Iran ever 
mmported beryllium. Experiment details were ın the TRR logbook, safeguarded by 
the IAEA for 30 years. 

3 See, for example, ‘Findings’ in the Iran and Libya Sanctions Act of 1996. 
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the Islamic Republic as part of the ‘Axis of Evil’ and claimed the right 
to engage in a pre-emptive war to overthrow it. This did not initially 
alter the EU’s course: it proceeded to sign a new commercial agreement 
with Iran. Following discussions with Iranian Deputy Foreign Minister 
Ah Ahani—less than a week after the Bush speech—Spanish Foreign 
Minister Josep Piqué, speaking for the presidency of the EU, told a news 
conference in Madrid that the 15-country bloc would seek ‘maximum 
cooperation’ with Iran on trade, the fight against terrorism and human 
rights.* Us pressure, however, soon swung the West European states 
towards joining its campaign to deny Iran’s right to organize the full 
nuclear-fuel cycle, and support Washington’s demand that Iran stop 
enriching uranium on its own territory. The British and French sought 
to justify this by parroting the charges routinely made against Iran by 
the Clinton and Bush Administrations, which they had themselves 
previously ignored. The German government, more squeamish about 
Bush-style big-lie propaganda, said Tehran should give up its rights as a 
necessary step towards easing tensions between Iran and the vs. 


The problem facing the us-British—French approach was that the IAEA 
inspectorate, under Director General Mohamed ElBaradei, was not 
prepared to participate in spreading unsubstantiated allegations. In 
December 2002 the Bush Administration therefore tried to whip up 
a melodramatic media campaign in the hope of railroading the IAEA 
Board into taking action against Iran. The trick was to present the news 
that Iran had been constructing nuclear facilities in Natanz and Arak 
as a shocking revelation of secret and presumably illegal activity. The 
us published satellite images of the two sites under construction as 
proof. This supposedly shocking revelation was nothing of the kind. The 
Natanz complex was for fuel fabrication; the Arak facility was a heavy- 
water reactor. NPT safeguards require Iran to inform the IAEA of such 
facilities only six months before they go into operation. The pilot plant 
at Natanz was not operational until early 2006 while the one in Arak is 
not due to start until 2014.5 The fact that Iran did not inform the Agency 








4 Suzanne Daley, ‘French Minister Calls us Policy “Simplistic”, New York Times, 7 
February 2002. British Foreign Secretary Jack Straw publicly dismissed the Bush 
speech as designed for domestic consumption, saying it was ‘best understood by 
the fact that there are mid-term congressional elections in November.’ Of course, 
he quickly changed his tune. 

5 Siddharth Varadarajan, ‘The Persian Puzzle I: Iran and the invention of a nuclear 
crisis’, The Hindu, 21 September 2005. 
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of their construction until February 2003 did not constitute any breach 
of the NPT, and thus the inspectorate refused to treat the US exposé as 
evidence of this.® 


During 2003 and 2004 the Bush Administration worked to get rid of 
ElBaradei and gain control of the IAEA inspectorate. They tapped all 
his phone calls and engaged in what the Washington Post later called an 
‘orchestrated campaign’ to spread anonymous accusations that he was a 
secret supporter of Iran, had capitulated to pressure and was deliberately 
concealing damning details about Iran’s programme from the Board. 
‘The plan is to keep the spotlight on ElBaradei and raise the heat’, a us 
official said.” These kinds of tactics had succeeded earlier in 2002 with 
the Organization for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons, a UN body 
based in The Hague. Its head, José Bustani, had infuriated Washington 
by attempting to involve the opcw ın the search for suspected chemi- 
cal weapons in Iraq; the White House successfully undermined and 
removed him. This had caused little stir internationally because of the 
opcw’s fairly low profile, but also because its members wanted to avoid 
being drawn into the diplomatic row leading up to the Iraq war. The 
aim now was to unseat ElBaradei when he came up for re-election in 
December 2004. The us State Department sought alternative candi- 
dates such as Australian Foreign Minister Alexander Downer, Brazilian 
disarmament expert Sergio Duarte and two South Korean officials.* 
Downer was not prepared to stand against ElBaradei, while the lat- 
ter three represented countries under IAEA investigation for suspect 
nuclear work. 


The drive to remove ElBaradei ultimately failed because a sufficient 
number of states on the IAEA Board continued to back him. As a result, 
the us was left with only a few technicalities dating back to the 1990s 
on which to accuse Iran: it had twice neglected to report enrichment 
facilities, and there were six instances of ‘failure to provide design 





6 Under the 1azA’s ‘Additional Protocol’ drafted in the late 1990s, Iran would have 
had to inform ıt of plans six months before the start of construction (rather than 
before becoming operational). By 2002 Iran, like many others, had not yet ratified 
the Protocol. 

7 Varadarajan, ‘The Persian Puzzle IJ: What the IAEA really found in Iran’, The Hindu, 
22 September 2005; Dafna Linzer, ‘IAEA Leader’s Phone Tapped’, Washington Post, 
12 December 2004. 

è Linzer, ‘IAEA Leader’s Phone Tapped’. 
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information or updated design information’ for certain installations.’ 
IAEA officials did not consider these omissions to be actual breaches 
of the NPT, and by autumn 2005 they had in any case been cleared 
up. ElBaradei certified that ‘all the declared nuclear material in Iran 
has been accounted for and, therefore, such material is not diverted 
to prohibited activities.’ 


To put these technical violations in perspective, between 2002 and 2005 
the Agency found discrepancies in the utilization of nuclear material 
in as many as 15 countries including Taiwan, Egypt and South Korea. 
In 2002 and 2003, for example, the latter refused to let inspectors visit 
facilities connected to its laser-enrichment programme. Subsequently, 
Seoul confessed to having secretly enriched uranium to a 77 per cent 
concentration of U-235—sufficient for weapons-grade fissile material. 
Neither the us nor EU suggested referring the matter to the UNSC. 
In contrast, there is no evidence whatsoever that Iran has produced 
weapons-grade uranium. Despite intrusive inspections, no facility or 
plan to do so has been discovered, nor have any weapon designs surfaced. 
ElBaradei’s September 2005 report concluded that Iranian concealment 
had been effectively rectified and was no longer a significant problem.” 
With the deepening crisis ın Iraq, the Bush Administration eventually 
split over its own confrontation with Iran: its intelligence apparatus— 
backed by a powerful segment of the military—sabotaged the drive 
against Iran within the uNnsc and 1aza by declaring that there did not, 
in fact, seem to be a secret nuclear-weapon programme. For face-saving 
reasons, the report suggested that Iran may have had one before 2003 
but had abandoned it. 


Primacy and proliferation 


The fate of the NPT since the end of the Cold War has been linked to that 
of the American drive for global primacy in the military—political field. 
If that drive had been successful, the Treaty would have become irrel- 
evant and the IAEA inspectorate would have been reduced to a technical 
and political support system for Washington. The technological core of 





° Varadarajan, ‘Persian Puzzle II’. A further issue concerned import of uranium 
from China ın 1991. 

1° Varadarajan, ‘Persian Puzzle I’. 

= Varadarajan, ‘Persian Puzzle II’. Some of the centrifuges assembled in Natanz 
showed traces of enriched uranium, but inspectors concluded that these were of 
Pakistam origin. 
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the us effort has focused on rendering obsolete other states’ attempts to 
furnish themselves with a nuclear deterrent against American attack. 
This could be achieved through the development of anti-missile systems 
within the Star Wars tradition: powerful radar and precision guid- 
ance systems could enable the us to destroy missiles on launch. At the 
same time, the us has been attempting to develop immensely powerful 
bunker-buster bombs capable of destroying underground nuclear and 
other military facilities. The political core, meanwhile, has been the doc- 
trine of so-called pre-emptive war, entitling the us to attack regimes that 
it opposes, and to do so without the support of any multilateral institu- 
tion such as the IAEA or the UN. A corollary of this is that the us is also 
free unilaterally to decide which states it allows to acquire nuclear weap- 
ons, without bothering with the rules of the NPT regime. This, indeed, 
has been the premise of the long-standing us policy towards Israel and 
its current approach to India. 


Yet the us campaign seems doomed to failure. In the first place, the 
technological and military—political capacities it requires do not seem 
within reach. This is partly the result of drawbacks inherent in anti- 
missile defence systems: even if the technology works it could be 
overwhelmed, at least in the case of large countries such as Russia 
and China, by the opponent’s capacity to enlarge its stock of missiles 
and launch sites. More importantly, hostile states also frequently pos- 
sess other, non-nuclear forms of deterrence which can lead to a loss of 
American nerve. This is the lesson of the confrontation with both North 
Korea and Iran. In each case, Washington blinked. The advanced capi- 
talist world’s acceptance of American claims to primacy over it does not 
seem to extend to allowing the devastation of parts of that zone itself, 
such as South Korea; nor to tolerating a catastrophic interruption of its 
main oil supplies. Even where the us succeeds in confining destruction 
to an excluded state such as Iraq, it lacks the capacity to produce new 


regimes to its own liking. 


For all of these reasons, the us campaign for global primacy and its doc- 
trine of unilateral pre-emptive attack have not constituted a persuasive 
counter-proliferation regime. The other side of its strategy—promoting 
nuclear proliferation on the part of friendly states—has also thrown 
up problems, as in the Israeli, Indian and Pakistani cases. When India 
and Pakistan demonstrated in the 1990s that they had become nuclear- 
weapon states, the Clinton Administration imposed sanctions on both, 
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at least formally respecting the spirit of the NPT. Bush, however, lifted 
those sanctions and then went on to negotiate and sign an agreement 
legitimating India’s nuclear-weapon status and inaugurating coopera- 
tion in the nuclear-energy sphere.” This policy not only undermines the 
cornerstone of the non-proliferation regime and contradicts the central 
purpose of the Nuclear Suppliers Group, it also demonstrates America’s 
political weakness: the accord will leave India largely independent in the 
nuclear field, unlike the British, for example, whose deterrent capacity 
remains deeply dependent on the us. 


The Bush—Singh deal would allow India to import fissile material from 
the us for its civilian nuclear industry while, in return, voluntarily accept- 
ing the NPT safeguards regime (including the Additional Protocol), but 
only for its civilian industry. India would have a free hand to develop 
and expand its military programme, just as the us has. Indeed the deal 
would free Indian resources from the civilian industry for military use.” 
India has, of course, promised within the terms of the proposed deal 
that it will subsequently negotiate a test ban, but this can scarcely be 
taken seriously since the us itself has not been prepared to ratify the 
Comprehensive Test-Ban Treaty. In these circumstances India will have 
gained a great prize—the Bush Administration’s endorsement of it as a 
legitimate nuclear-weapon state—while paying nothing in return, in this 
domain at least. It will have succeeded in damaging both of the main 
pillars of the NPT regime: to prevent proliferation and to preserve the 
five-state nuclear-weapons cartel, possessing the untrammelled right to 
maintain and enhance their arsenals. 


Nuclear bonanza 


The Bush Administration’s record on nuclear-weapons proliferation, 
then, is unremittingly negative from the standpoint of its own inter- 
ests and those of its allies. The priority for rich capitalist non-weapon 
countries is to maintain their threshold status, while blocking states in 
the South from gaining it by tightening controls on their development 
of civilian nuclear industries and missile capabilities. The most obvious 





"n The Indo-us Civilian Nuclear Agreement was revealed on 18 July 2005 by Pnme 
Minister Singh and President Bush as part of a ‘global partnership’ to promote 
‘stability, democracy, prosperity and peace’. 

B See Arms Control Association, ‘Experts Call on Congress to Take Harder Look at 
us—India Nuclear Deal’, 23 November 2005. 
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way to do this would be for Northern states to try to persuade those in the 
South to give up the NPT right to carry out their own uranium enrich- 
ment; but few would be ready to accept such a restriction on existing 
prerogatives, particularly when the five-state cartel has ignored all the 
phraseology in and around the Treaty on taking their own arms-control, 
test-ban and disarmament measures. On the contrary, the US over the 
last eight years has been brushing aside all restraints on its own massive 
rearmament in nuclear, missile and other strategic weapons. 


Simultaneously, the us’s efforts to turn itself into an aggressive alter- 
native to any rule-based non-proliferation regime have proved woefully 
ineffective. Its bombastic rhetoric about unilateral preventive war was 
combined with a volte-face on North Korea and Iran. Meanwhile North 
Korea has been able to cross the civilian—military boundary and thereby 
gain the prospect of a better deal than it received from the Clinton 
Administration, without moving outside the international legal frame- 
work. Iran shows every sign of being able to acquire threshold status 
within NPT provisions. America’s readiness to trample upon the rules of 
the non-proliferation regime and the norms of the UN Charter resulted 
in a dramatic loss of diplomatic influence: Washington was not even 
able to unseat the Director General of the IAEA and subordinate that 
apparatus to the us National Security Council. Its diplomacy towards 
India has been a spectacular example of wishful thinking and incompe- 
tence, producing a deal which does not even give Washington the kind 
of leverage it has over the British. In short the Bush legacy 1s one of 
lamentable failure. 


The rational solution to the crisis of the non-proliferation regime would 
be for threshold states in the North, such as Germany and Japan, to link 
up with non-nuclear states in the South to demand that the weapon 
states adopt serious disarmament measures—above all the us but 
also Israel—as the basis for reviving the NPT in the post-Bush period. 
This, however, seems remote, not least because there is no sign of a 
will to submit to such pressure within the United States itself, and in 
such circumstances Washington’s allies tend to shut up. Moreover, the 
nuclear industries of the Atlantic world and, of course, Russia are look- 
ing forward to a bonanza of new business for nuclear-energy investment, 
especially in the South. In their competitive battles to gain contracts 
they are unlikely to impose new restrictions on uranium enrichment 
and reprocessing amongst their prospective customers. In the main 
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zones where military—political incentives for weapons proliferation are 
greatest—the ‘Greater Middle East’ and East Asia—there are no indica- 
tions that the United States is interested ın replacing its confrontationist 
policies, of backing Israel in one theatre and containing China in the 
other, with a more cooperative approach to regional security. Thus, in 
this area as in so many others, the days when the United States and its 
Atlantic allies could credibly present themselves as a leading force on 
global issues seem to lie in the past. 
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spective return to China approached. By happenstance, I had a 
friend who had known Reagan during his time as governor of California, 
and my colleagues asked me to enquire through him whether there 
was any chance of the us being willing to apply pressure to help in this 
effort. The contact worked, and the answer was unequivocal: there was 
no chance at all, as doing so would risk damaging American business 
interests in China. 


From today’s vantage-point, this does not seem so surprising. More 
than twenty years ago it was unexpected, at least in its frankness and 
clarity. The balance of forces in the world appeared already to have 
changed. It had not been difficult in the 1970s, if one knew something 
of China’s economic history, to foresee the likelihood of an impressive 
surge of growth if the political controls on the economy were somewhat 
loosened and economic interaction with the developed world made eas- 
ier. I put my prediction into print in 1973 at the end of The Pattern of 
the Chinese Past, and got this part of the future largely right.t What I 
did not foresee at all was the way in which us business would rapidly 
become dependent on outsourcing much of its production to the PRC 
in order to remain competitive; the way in which American consum- 
ers would become bulk-buyers of China’s often not-very-wonderful 
products; and the extent to which the Us government would come 
to rely, critically, first on Japanese and then, more and more, also on 
Chinese government-backed purchases of Treasury bonds to handle its 
increasingly huge debts; and would—in the process—lose much of its 
freedom of action. 
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The motivation driving Giovanni Arrighi’s Adam Smith in Beijing is to 
examine why this seems to have happened. Itıs a work of striking sweep— 
historically, geographically, theoretically. Drawing on the insights of 
Smith, Marx, Schumpeter, Braudel and Arendt, it encompasses debates 
around the onset of industrial-capitalist development in Europe, and the 
‘great divergence’ with the East, as well as the twentieth-century emer- 
gence of the us as hegemonic world power and the twenty-first-century 
challenge of China. Arrighi’s starting point is Smith’s lament, in The 
Wealth of Nations, that ‘for the natives’ the potential benefits of interna- 
tional trade resulting from the discoveries of the East and West Indies 
had been ‘sunk and lost in the dreadful misfortunes’ which the latter had 
occasioned for them, since the Europeans’ military superiority ‘allowed 
them to commit with impunity every sort of injustice’. Arrighi’s book 
is informed by sympathy for those on the receiving end of these injus- 
tices; and he at least hopes, though he does not assume, that China’s rise 
might signal the advent of a more equitable world order.* 


In what follows I first examine the assumptions on which Arrighi’s 
arguments rest and then outline his discussion of the us’s present hege- 
monic status. There follows an interrogation of his historical account of 
the divergence between Western Europe and China, and the role played 
by science-based technology in creating and cementing the former’s 
industrial and military advantage. Finally, I discuss Arrighi’s analysis 
of the decline of America’s hegemonic power ın recent years—and the 

















« ‘The technological creativity of the Chinese people has deep historical roots, and 
slumbered for a while mostly for practical considerations. As 1t slowly reawakens, 
we may expect it to astonish us. Chinese agriculture, however, can only grow fast 
by using a vast and ever increasing quantity of industrial inputs, and can never 
therefore be a leading sector. If industry is to advance rapidly enough to let agricul- 
ture, and the economy as a whole, break out once and for all from the old high-level 
trap, ıt almost certainly needs to enter the international market to a far greater 
extent than hitherto. It is capable of doing this with an effectiveness that will come 
as a shock, if the decision to do this is taken The consequence, however, will be 
a disruption of the control over information and thought which is essential to the 
survival of the Communist regime. Whether this latent contradiction is potentially 
lethal or merely troublesome is perhaps the riddle of the longer-term future of the 
country.’ Elvin, The Pattern'of the Chinese Past. A Social and Economic Interpretation, 
Stanford, CA 1973, p. 319. 

2 Readers of this journal will be able to situate the work as the latest instalment of 
an ongoing larger analysis of recent times ın which the author 1s interacting with 
various colleagues. See Perry Anderson, Spectrum From Left to Right in the World of 
Ideas, London 2005, pp. 273-4. 
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economic and environmental pressures likely to frame both Washington’s 
and Beijing’s future actions. 


Presuppositions 


Near the outset, Arrighi states that the ‘central argument’ of his book is 
based on the premise that East Asian economies, in the centuries immedi- 
ately before the modern era, followed ‘a market-based Smithian dynamic’ 
that was ‘labour-intensive [and] energy-saving’, and thus qualitatively 
different from ‘capitalist development proper’ which was ‘capital- and 
energy-intensive’.3 Further, capitalist growth was also environmentally 
destructive, whereas its Asian counterpart was not. Following Kaoru 
Sugihara, he sees the key to a sustainable economic future for both East 
and West as lying in some sort of fusion of the two. 


Readers may find that the assumptions involved in this formulation, 
though suggestive, are not uncontroversial as regards their validity. The 
empirical foundations that might sustain them, however, have not been 
supplied. Furthermore, the terms of the comparison present a series 
of difficulties. Firstly, the main differentiating factor between the two 
regions in the eighteenth century is not discussed. This was the posses- 
sion by the West of, on the whole, superior technological skills, most 
of which were constantly being refined by an ever-improving science. 
These advances were followed, after a time-lag, by the export to various 
parts of East Asia, at very different speeds, of at least some of the produc- 
tive capacities they provided. This transfer of technology, taken together 
with particular socio-political factors, mainly explains why some areas, 
such as the more advanced regions of Japan and the Chinese-run section 
of the economy in Shanghai, had probably begun to close the gap in per 
capita output as early as about 1900. 


Although Arrighi does not take this approach, ‘capital investment’ can 
sometimes look like a workable analytical proxy for increasingly science- 
based techniques, and such science-related investment ıs indeed more 
commonly than not a necessary condition for full economic development 
and the full use of new economically relevant knowledge. There would 
seem, though, to be some grounds for fearing flaws in any analysis if 


3 Giovanni Arrighi, Adam Smith in Beijing: Lineages of the Twenty-first Century, 
London and New York 2007, pp. 39, 37- Henceforth ASB. 
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this proxy approach is adopted—most importantly, because the cost of 
diffusing such skills and knowledge elsewhere is usually much lower 
than the cost of the original combination of invention and innovation. It 
is possible, in the case of the recipients, for there to appear to be lower 
capital intensity than is, overall, historically the case. 


Anyone who looks at the details of the techniques used, for example, 
in late-traditional wet-field rice farming in pre-modern China and 
Japan, will find it hard to believe that, if only human effort is taken into 
account, advanced Western farming did not produce more per hour of 
work than its Eastern counterpart, in spite of some spectacular Chinese 
ratios of yield-to-seed.* The extent to which capital can substitute for this 
effort depends on the availability of technology for which it can pay and 
still make greater profits than by employing labour; and this is often 
highly situation-specific. Nitrogenous fertilizers (primarily based on the 
nineteenth-century Western science of von Liebig) have made a huge dif- 
ference to Chinese farm productivity in the second half of the twentieth 
century, but they were not much employed before this time. 


The problems in making useful comparisons between energy-in and 
energy-out are not trivial. Where farming is concerned, for any two areas 
there will usually be differences not only in the crops grown but in the 
methods they require, such as transplanting seedlings and intensive 
weeding for irrigated rice; in the quality of the soils and the nature of the 
topography; in the average hours of useful sunshine each year and the 
length of the growing seasons; in the availability of water and the extent 
to which it needs storage, channels or pumping; and in other renewable 
inputs like wood for timber, tools and fuel. There will also be analytical 
problems: how to handle the varying contributions of draught-animals, 
such as traction and manure, and their requirements, such as pasture 
and fodder; or, at later dates, evaluating engines driven by petrol—does 
one factor in the energy costs of extracting their fuel, or only the units of 
energy extracted? The collective labour input needed for the creation and 
maintenance of large-scale systems of irrigation, drainage and protection 


4 The prefecture of Jiaxing seems to have reached over 30:1 yield to seed in the 18th 
century for wet-field rice. See Elvin, The Retreat of the Elephants. An Environmental 
History of China, New Haven and London 2004, pp. 208-9. The classic studies on 
rice farming are Wilhelm Wagner, Die chinesische Landwirtschaft, Berlin 1926, and 
Franklin King, Farmers of Forty Centuries; or, Permanent Agriculture in China, Korea 
and Japan, Madison, WI 1939 rev. ed. 
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against flooding in China are also part of the picture, though Holland 
offers a partial European comparison. So labour-intensity presents real 
difficulties for meaningful estimations in a comparative context, and 
these remain unexamined. 


Though the environmental damage inflicted by a modern economy 
can indeed be severe, it is also important to note that China during the 
eighteenth century already faced widespread and destructive economic 
pressures on its environment, notably as regards land, forests and water; 
and that these clearly exceeded those bearing on Europe around that 
time.’ This was quite noticeable to the best-informed European visitors 
in the eighteenth century, namely the Jesuits.6 Contemporary China’s 
notorious environmental difficulties have roots that in many cases go 
back to late-imperial times. 


China or Japan 


A related question that might be asked of Arrighi’s initial premise is how 
far, in economic historical analysis, ‘East Asia’ can safely be treated as a 
whole. More specifically, to what extent can late-imperial China usefully 
be placed in the same category as shogunal Japan? This is a subtle issue. 
The economic base of both in labour-intensive farming was approxi- 
mately similar, apart from the absence in Japan of the large irrigation 
systems and hydraulic installations generally found in the most produc- 
tive parts of China. Outside the very sophisticated Edo—Osaka axis, the 
economic structure of fief-based Edo-period Japan was fundamentally 
cellular, whereas the marketing networks of China were essentially 
interlocked across the empire.” Tokugawa Japan was almost socially 
immobile (until quite near the end), with its single-heir inheritance 
and restricted geographical mobility for the lower classes, compared to 
late-imperial Chinese society, with its relative freedom of movement, 
and the difficult but scalable ladders for upward mobility offered by the 





5 Elvin, Retreat of the Elephants, esp. pp. 454-71. 

€ Elvin, ‘Economic pressures on the environment in China during the 18th cen- 
tury seen from a contemporary European perspective: insights from the Jesuit 
Mémoires’, in Téy3 Bunko hachijf-nen shi [80-year History of the Toyo Bunko], vol. 
2, Tokyo 2007, pp. 13-17. 

7 See, for example, Albert Craig, Chéshtt in the Meiji Restoration, Cambridge, MA 
1961, Part 1; and William Skinner, section introductions and the chapters ‘Regional 
Urbanization in Nineteenth-Century China’ and ‘Cites and the Hierarchy of Local 
Systems’, in Skinner, ed., The City in Late Imperial China, Stanford, CA 1977. 
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state examination system and commerce; the partible inheritance of 
land, meanwhile, tended in reverse fashion to force a continual inter- 
generational downward mobility. Chinese economic activities were also 
relatively interpersonally competitive, in spite of some de facto limita- 
tions imposed by local guilds. One of the later eighteenth-century Jesuit 
observers spoke of how population pressure ‘puts merit ceaselessly in 
competition with merit, diligence with diligence, and work with work, 
in a manner that prevents great fortunes.’ How much weight one wants 
to assign to these and many other differences is a matter of one’s point 
of view, but the question of unity versus diversity is an open one, and 
depends mostly on what one is discussing and in what degree of detail. 
On this, there is no word from the author. 


What is not at issue, though, is that the responses of the two countries 
as a whole to the economic challenge of the West were different. But 
what led to this is still not entirely clear to me. Paradoxically, in Japan 
there seems to have been something that might be called a ‘reservoir of 
reforms’, created by a relative ‘backwardness’; these could be released 
by fairly simple institutional means and provided a mostly once-only, 
but powerful, impulse to development and enterprise. Examples are the 
turning of samurai stipends into bonds, for use as bank capital; remov- 
ing barriers to mobility between statuses and between politically separate 
geographical areas; unifying the currency by abolishing the multitude of 
fief currencies; increasing the impact of foreign trade, previously ‘locked’ 
away from most of this relatively small country, when it was abruptly 
opened with minimal tariff protection; and so on. There were no real 
parallels to these in China, except—partially—the last. I have never seen 
this idea developed in terms of a general synergistic effect, though the 
components are familiar enough; so it should be seen for the moment 
as my personal speculation.’ There was also some kind of culturally spe- 
cific Japanese hierarchical loyalty that supported a government grimly 
set on social mobilization and technological modernization; and this 
must have played a part in helping Japan get through the transition. 





8 Les mussionaires de Pékin, Mémoires concernant Vhistoire, les sciences, les arts, les 
mæurs, les usages gc des Chinois, vol. 4, Paris 1776-1814, p. 318. 

9 An outline of the factual foundations for this idea can be found ın the older stan- 
dard books such as William Lockwood, The Economic Development of Japan, Princeton 
1954; Lockwood, ed , The State and Economic Enterprise in Japan, Princeton 1965; 
and, for the samurai banks, Johannes Hirschmeier, The Origins of Entrepreneurship 
in Meiji Japan, Cambridge, MA 1964, pp. 57-61. 
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(Yet imagine, if—as it might quite conceivably have done—the Satsuma 
Rebellion had brought down the new Meiji state, with what many at the 
time saw as its alarming reforms, and its likely damage to samurai inter- 
ests: would we now be talking in these terms?) 


The major exception to the difference in rapid and effective economic 
response between Japan and China was, of course, the Chinese part 
of the modern economy of Shanghai. Its sustained, basically ‘modern’, 
growth from the later 1860s down to the start of the Pacific War is too 
often forgotten, and still needs to be explained.” It was achieved under 
political and social circumstances quite different from those of Japan. 
My own view 1s that the key factor, given the millennial trading acuity of 
Chinese merchants, was the exposure and access to the opportunities, 
information, technology and financing provided by the city’s forcible 
opening to the West. These enabled it to break free of the trap that still 
held most of the rest of the country in the grip of a productive but pre- 
modern technology incapable of making many improvements from its 
own resources without the input of science-based or science-influenced 
techniques, which it did not yet have. The late-imperial economy did 
try to make improvements, though the consequences of the modest 
amount that was achieved were probably mainly to fend off the cri- 
sis threatened by a long-term rising population. In other words, they 
should be seen more as stabilization than ‘development’ as we would 
ordinarily understand it.” 


Arrighi’s final assumption here, as he sets out his basic position, is that 
there are inherent lımits for both styles of growth he identifies. What he 
labels as ‘capital- and energy-intensive’ growth is said to have recently hit 
environmental barriers that are implied to be intrinsically insurmount- 
able; while Sino-Smithian ‘labour-intensive, energy-saving’ growth in 
a market context has, for its part, if I have understood him correctly, 
run out of options to lift its production function. So each in a sense 
needs the other. Arrighi agrees with Sugihara that ‘in view of the envi- 
ronmental destruction associated with the diffusion of industrialization, 
the miracle... can only continue if “the Western path [converges] with 





"° Elvin, ‘Le transfert des technologies en Chine avant la seconde guerre mondiale’, 
Nouveaux Mondes, no. 2 {1993), analyses what happened ın Chinese-owned 
mechanical engineering companies in Shanghai. 

u Elvin, ‘Skills and Resources in Late Traditional China’, in Dwight Perkins, ed., 
China’s Modern Economy in Historical Perspective, Stanford, CA 1975. 
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the Asian path”. This assumption, as regards the first path, is not sys- 
tematically argued for, but resembles in a broad way the conclusions of 
the sequel to the report to the Club of Rome—a book whose computer 
modelling has been decried by some experts, but which foresaw many 
key problems.” 


Iam not entirely opposed to the Sugihara—Arrighi view on this last point. 
But as stated, it seems to me too simple. Population is a basic variable, 
in the first place because when it grows rapidly it often intensifies pres- 
sures that might be dealt with adequately if they developed more slowly. 
Science is another basic variable, since it can provide solutions as well 
as the technology of horror stories. Consumer taste is also a basic vari- 
able. Might it not be possible to be as happy, or happier, following a less 
environmentally deleterious style of life? It seems obvious, at the least, 
that capitalist pressure for profits leads to the manipulation of consum- 
ers’ tastes as regards what they buy, and how often. Again, however, none 
of these questions are explored. Thus, regretfully, I cannot satisfy myself 
that the premises given above are necessarily solid foundations for an 
overall argument. There is nevertheless a wealth of insights in its pages, 
and—as I hope to show—it should be regarded as having very substantial 
contributions to make to our understanding of how we have come to find 
ourselves in our current position. 


Sino-Smithianism 


Before turning to these, though, we need to ask, and answer, the question 
of what the title means. Where, in particular, does Adam Smith come in? 
The answer is: to provide another perspective on the author’s underly- 
ing vision of the same two distinct styles of economic growth, which are 
now however labelled ‘natural’ and ‘unnatural’. There 1s a nearly flaw- 
less outline of Smith’s views which, though not entirely original, makes 
it incontrovertibly clear that the Smith of right-wing myth is all but the 
antithesis of the historical reality. Smith believed that the economy was 
and should be in the service of society as a whole, and subordinated to 
the public and national interest. He also had a strong sympathy for the 
less well-paid and the less well-off, and a not entirely admiring view of 
the majority of businessmen, whom he saw as being often in a state 





ASB, p. 39; the nner quotation ıs from Sugihara. 
8 Donella Meadows et al., Beyond the Limits. Global Collapse or a Sustainable Future, 
London 1992. 
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approaching one of muted warfare with their fellow-citizens. The flaw in 
Arrighi’s outline is that there is no discussion of the famous ‘invisible 
hand’. This was more than a catchy phrase. Smith says of the individual 
that ‘the study of his own advantage ... necessarily leads him to prefer 
that employment which is most advantageous to the society."4 


But the problem in the present context is different. Nothing that is said 
justifies applying the label ‘natural’ to the Smithian and late-imperial 
Chinese style of growth; nor indeed ‘unnatural’ to the science-boosted 
modern Western style, though doing this is more comprehensible, even 
if still slapdash in terms of strict logic. The eighteenth-century Jesuit 
observers, noting the lack of fallowing on Chinese farms, and the wide 
use of multiple cropping, heavy fertilization and the intensive exploita- 
tion of any easily cultivable land, regarded the Chinese rural economy, 
compared to that of the Europe they knew, as a masterpiece of human 
artifice—almost the opposite of the ‘natural’ and ‘unnatural’ labels 
affixed by Arrighi. 


Though Arrighi is scrupulous in always putting quotation marks around 
these terms, the unstated implication seems to be that Smith himself 
drew this sort of distinction. This cannot work, in my view, mainly 
because the distinctive modern Western mode had of course barely 
begun to emerge when Smith was writing. He perceptively attached 
considerable economic importance to improvements in machinery, and 
noted that not all of these were first conceived of by active practition- 
ers, but sometimes by those more theoretically inclined; yet the vision 
of a sustained dynamic created by an accelerating natural science, in 
our modern sense of the term, quite understandably escaped him. At all 
events, this chapter contrives a way for Arrighi to associate the kind of 
economic growth described by Smith with that of late-imperial China, 
and hence symbolically with its capital Beijing. Yes, there was still a lot 
in common with ‘Smithian’ growth in China at this time: extensive com- 
mercialization and monetization, and often huge markets supplied by a 
multitude of small producers and dealers, organized primarily through 
commerce, and so on.” But China or Beijing in the early twenty-first 
century? This is not explicitly discussed, but if the answer is ‘no’, and the 
older economic tradition has been largely dead for some time (as I would 





4 Adam Smith, An Inquiry into the Causes of the Wealth of Nations [1776], London 
1910, Book IV, Ch. 2, pp. 400, 398; italics added. 
's See Elvin, Pattern of the Chinese Past, chapters 16 and 17. 
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suggest that it has), then the Smith-China linkage is not very enlighten- 
ing. In fact, I would regard it as confusing. 


The following chapter is on how Marx and Schumpeter conceptualized 
economic growth. It begins, though, with a new model of high- and 
low-level economic ‘traps’. This model leaves out the often interlinked 
and always vital variables of technology and accessible natural resources 
(or what Ricardo, in more circumscribed manner, called ‘land’)."* In 
my view, it thus fails to capture the relevant economic history. Arrighi 
also places the entire burden of his theoretical explanations of history 
directly and exclusively onto combined socio-economic and political 
‘power structures’.” In this he differs significantly from the two thinkers 
he 1s discussing. There is not space here for a proper discussion of these 
complicated issues, but one might say in broad terms that while Marx 
was intensely aware of the importance of new technology in his gen- 
eral historical analysis, he never made the generation of its progress a 
fundamental explanatory component; and that while Schumpeter gave a 
central place to the process of innovation (making inventions economi- 
cally viable), the forces behind the underlying inventions in the past 
largely escaped him. 


I suspect that for Marx, Schumpeter and Smith, the attempt to relate 
the specific contents of conceptual invention to socio-economic struc- 
ture in any convincing systematic manner proved a stumbling-block (as 
it largely is for us). How, indeed, does one explain in socio-economic 
terms the links between physics and mathematics created in Sicily in 
the third-century BCE by Archimedes—including the pioneering use, in 
his proto-calculus, of the idea of infinities—in a way that connects to 
Newton’s Principia in post-Restoration but pre-industrial England, which 
was based on an astounding extension of Archimedean methods; and 
then, further, relate this latter to Einstein’s restructuring of space and 
time in industrialized late-Wilhelmine Germany? It remains notoriously 
difficult to identify the key connections to be made between particular 





6 ASB, p. 70. Economists will recognize Ricardo as the chief source of the idea of 
the ‘high-level equilibrium trap’ proposed for late-umperial China by Radha Sinha 
and myself in ‘The High-Level Equilibrium Trap: The Causes of the Decline of 
Invention in the Traditional Chinese Textile Industnes’, in William Willmott, ed., 
Economic Organization in Chinese Society, Stanford, CA 1972. 

7 ASB, pp. 92 et seq. 

8 As Arrighi makes clear by his long quotation from Capital I on p. 79. 
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aspects of the growth of science and historic circumstance, and to dif- 
ferentiate between endogenous and exogenous causation. 


Overall, the general framework of this section thus seems to me to be 
rather rickety, though there is plenty of interesting reading. The details 
in the remaining three parts, which deal with recent times—albeit that 
the analyses are at moments affected by similar conceptual limitations— 
are more often than not powerfully thought-provoking. 


American empire? 


From the study of the entrails of the past, one may—like a latter-day 
haruspex—glean clues as to where the world is going next. I will offer 
samples, just to give the prospective reader a sense of what to expect. 
Arrighi suggests, for example, that it is curious, at least in compari- 
son with the earlier case of Britain and its empire, into which revenue 
poured, that the contemporary world’s most powerful military state—the 
United States—is now also its largest debtor, borrowing over $2 billion 
a day. He also draws attention to ‘the possibility of a conflict between 
the interests of Us corporations and the us national interest’, which 
was hinted at by the personal story with which I opened. One aspect of 
this conflict has been that, since the 1980s, ‘American multinationals 
[have] accumulated profits in extraterritorial financial markets, depriv- 
ing the Us government of badly needed tax revenue.” It is, of course, a 
dangerous omen for the future if a state cannot ensure itself adequate 
sources of revenue in a changing world. Arrighi’s tart comment on the 
recent consequences of this situation is apposite: ‘the capacity of the 
United States to extract protection payments from its East Asian cli- 
ents’ has been curtailed by ‘increasing us dependence on East Asian 
money’, and ‘the[ir] creditor position . . . constitutes the main source of 
the Asian states’ power’.?° 


More provocatively, Arrighi argues that ‘the long [American] historical 
process of capitalist development and territorial expansion’ has culmi- 
nated in ‘the failed project of a truly universal us empire’. Elsewhere he 
describes this as ‘the attempt of the declining hegemonic power to resist 
decline by turning itself into a world state.’ Following Franz Schurmann, 
he sees the origins of this—‘the most ambitious project of world rule 





19 ASB, pp. 304, 257. 2° ASB, pp. 261, 301. 
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ever conceived’—as reaching back to Franklin Roosevelt.” The Vietnam 
War saw the beginning of ‘an overstretch of the us worldwide protection 
racket’, but the main reason for eventual failure is said to have been that 
the us’s attempts to ‘turn . . . itself into a world state backfired. Instead... 
it created a world market of unprecedented volume’, in which ‘the region 
endowed with the largest supplies of low-price, high-quality labour has a 
decisive competitive advantage [sc. China].’* This is why we now have the 
‘Strategic Economic Dialogue’ between the us and the PRC, in the course 
of which President Hu Jintao recently declared that China would 


intensify commumication and coordination with the US on macroeconomic 
policies, continuously lift the level of bilateral economic and trade coopera- 
tion, and make joint efforts with the United States to maintain the growth of 
the world economy and the stability of the international financial system.” 


However, I am not persuaded of the appropriateness of the term ‘world 
state’ to epitomize this chapter in global history. A state implies an inte- 
grated or at least a structured system of government, and there is no sign 
of this on any substantial scale in the overseas history of the us. Its long- 
term aspiration has not been direct rule, but rather to be unimpeded 
by powerful international rivals. The typical mechanism used towards 
a country regarded as in some manner actually or potentially threaten- 
ing has been to undermine it, and/or to support more-or-less dictatorial 
strongmen regarded as ‘friendly’, with little concern as to how they rule 
domestically. China takes a broadly similar approach to unpleasant 
regimes in its quest for oil supplies in Africa. It ıs not a failing that has 
been particular to the us. 


Likewise, I would suggest that readers be cautious about accepting in 
any simple form the classification of the US government's actions over- 
seas, and also domestically, as constituting a ‘protection racket’. The idea 
is borrowed, with full acknowledgement, from Charles Tilly’s analysis 
of the uses to which states put their monopoly on legitimate violence: 
‘protection’-—both friendly and in the criminal sense—as well as state- 
making, war-making and extraction, in other words, taxes and obligatory 
labour; and it contains a great deal of truth. Arrighi suggests that it can 
be adapted, with modification, to a global state, or in this case, a would-be 
one. He says that ‘Truman artfully inflated the Communist threat’ as a 


* ASB, Pp. 215, 253, 251-2, 211 2 ASB, pp. 259, 365. 
3 Xinhua News, 2 April 2008. 24 ASB, p. 254. 
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means of ‘persuading Congress that the investment of us surplus capi- 
tal in the production of protection on a world scale . . . was in the us 
national interest.’*5 Parenthetically, I doubt if the notion of ‘surplus capi- 
tal’ was ever part of Truman’s thinking. Crucially, he was faced with the 
rapid spread of a complex of powers in Eastern Europe, China, Korea, 
Vietnam and elsewhere, under a varying measure of control by the USSR, 
that were ideologically and operationally hostile to the us. At the level of 
policy-making, this was a fairly straightforward issue of power. 


More importantly, seen from the point of view of Western Europe, there 
was something valuable to protect. I do not want to seem naive about 
the us in this period. One of the nastiest, although most instructive, 
evenings I ever spent was with some fellow-students talking to Dean 
Acheson in 1955, in which he suggested (very likely simply as a test of 
our attitudes) that mountainous deposits of nuclear waste be dumped 
along the northern frontier of what was then Southern Vietnam to keep 
the Communists out. But, coming on my father’s side from a family 
of trade-union leaders, I was also well aware that, even leaving aside 
the issue of Stalin’s empire in Eastern Europe, Communists were not 
a pseudo-problem. As members of a union, they were often the best 
activists, highly principled and sometimes brilliant people; but, being 
entangled in the Soviet web, they were not committed to the substance 
of democracy nor, in the last analysis, to the interests of their own union 
members. Relations with Communists were at that time a difficult mat- 
ter in which caution, as well as appreciation, was essential. It is easy, 
these days, to forget such quotidian realities. 


Industrial vs industrious 


The greater part of Arrighi’s book is an interpretation of the history 
from which this world arose. It is based on a wide range of secondary 
works and, for the most recent decades, also on the periodical press. It 
is not directly derived from new explorations in the primary sources. 
Substantial sections build on critiques of the ideas of Robert Brenner, 
David Harvey and Kaoru Sugihara, with generous acknowledgement. 
Arrighi’s way of presenting his analysis in terms of what is, in some 
respects, a debate with them is interesting; but it can occasionally make 
it hard to be certain what his own position is. The overall theme, though, 
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is a challenging and important one; and there are many useful insights 
for the reader along the way even if he or she does not share (as I do not) 
all of the fundamental perspectives and assumptions. 


The story, already formulated in two different ways, starts in this third 
version around the beginning of the eighteenth century. The key idea 
is that, though the core areas of both China and Western Europe at 
this time were highly commercialized and prosperous societies (which 
is correct), they were following two different tracks economically and 
politically. These, it is suggested, may be summed up as an ‘industrious 
revolution’ for the first, and an ‘industrial revolution’ for the second. The 
first term, invented by the demographer Akira Hayami, has been popu- 
larized and its application generalized and widened by Sugihara. (It has 
nothing directly to do with the alternative meaning given to it, initially 
for the Netherlands, by the economic historian Jan de Vries.) Crucially, 
Sugihara ‘conceives of the Industrious Revolution, not as a preamble 
to the Industrial Revolution, but as a market-based development that 
had no inherent tendency to generate the capital- and energy-intensive 
development’ opened up by Britain and the United States.” 


According to Sugihara, and Arrighi seems to agree, the industrious 
revolution ‘mobilized human rather than non-human resources’, a for- 
mulation that seems to ignore the theoretical crux of the value of output 
per hour of work. In a simple sense, Europe and the Us were soon far 
to surpass late-imperial China in the latter measure, but Arrighi is right 
in arguing that it is illuminating to take into account the extent to which 
additional disciplined, good-quality, relatively low-cost labour could, and 
can, profitably substitute for investment in machinery and other non- 
labour inputs.” This is different from the saving of costs by Western 
firms that have cheaper but well-trained Chinese workers and manag- 
ers, operating advanced Western-style machinery in China. Arrighi does 
not really explore this issue, and its varied patterns, through specific 
examples. But whether or not there are two really distinct modes of pro- 
duction, East Asian and Euro-American, seems open to question. We 
will return to this later. 


In fairness to Sugihara, it has to be said that Arrighi only mentions some 
aspects of the former's current position. A short excursus is therefore 
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needed to make the differences and the similarities clear. He indeed 
argues, as Arrighi says, for a ‘second path to creating a modern industrial 
economy’. And in his view this is, as Arrighi also says, an ‘East Asian path’ 
which is ‘based on quality labour resources cultivated in the traditional 
sector’. But, unlike Arrighi, Sugihara does admit the crucial importance 
of what he terms ‘science-based technology’. He is thus not talking about 
a second route to creation, only about a mode of diffusion. By implication, 
though it is not a conclusion that he makes explicit, there was only one pri- 
mary route to economic modernity (as defined by the late Simon Kuznets 
in terms of the use of science-transformed productive techniques). This 
was that of the West, which used science and science-based styles of 
thinking to break through what would otherwise in all likelihood have 
been a Western equivalent of the Sinha—Elvin high-level trap in China. 
‘Science-based technology . . . was the vital link.’9 


Sugihara, however, misses the key point that modern economic dyna- 
mism is not just the result of a single set of breakthroughs over a short 
time, but a long-term effect sustained even today by ongoing scientific 
advance. He does note, almost correctly, that ‘the industrial revolution 
innovations . . . were not culturally or ecologically tied to the West.’ 
He should have added: ‘though their genesis initially was, and the late- 
traditional economic pressures on the northwest European environment 
were significantly less onerous, before they were then further eased by 
increasing overseas expansion.’ 


But the ‘almost’ matters even beyond this. The initial cultural shock of 
the West on Japan was severe, though the Japanese made many of the 
adjustments rapidly. Fukuzawa Yukichi, arguably the most important 
Japanese interpreter of Japan’s initial direct encounter with the world of 
America and western Europe, expressed his and his compatriots’ feel- 
ings in his Summary of a Theory of Civilization of 1876. The West was 
the main source of progress in a desirable direction; it was very different 
indeed from Japan; the Japanese needed to make what was in many ways 
a complete reversal; and this was traumatic. For those who were mak- 
ing these changes it was as if ‘their single body had lived two lives’ and 


28 The main source used here for Sugihara’s most recent views is ‘Labour-Intensive 
Industrialization in Global History’, Australian Economic History Review, vol. 47, no. 


2 (July 2007), pp. 121-54. 
29 Sugihara, ‘Labour-Intensive Industnalization’, p. 131. 
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that ‘every person had had two embodiments’.*° The generation in Japan 
after Fukuzawa reverted to a somewhat more nationalistic stance, but 
accepted that their world had changed. 


Sugihara also observes, again approximately correctly, that ‘by the stand- 
ards of a century later, Britain during the industrial revolution was not 
a high-wage economy.’ The greater proportion of his other main points 
for the period before the Second World War are broadly valid. Two 
important qualifications are nevertheless still needed. The first 1s that 
he uses the term ‘proto-industrialization’ to smuggle in the untested 
assumption that the extended use of by-employments and cottage 
handicraft manufactures necessarily led, or would have, to proper indus- 
trialization, which is not what he seems to say elsewhere.” The claim—it 
is not one that Arrighi makes—would need to be supported by careful 
arguments. My own view, based on looking at largely equivalent patterns 
in rural China at about the same date, is that the cross-subsidization 
of small-scale rural by-employments by underused household labour, 
including that of the very young and the very old, can be just as plausibly 
hypothesized to have been a retarding factor as a facilitating one. Again, 
and with reference to a slightly later period, mixing elements of the old 
and elements of the new imported technology into combinations that 
Sugihara calls ‘hybrid’, which took place in China on quite a wide scale 
in and after the last third of the nineteenth century, had many successful 
aspects; but when looked at in detail, it was clearly often a difficult and 
far from fully satisfactory process. 


Divergence 


Historically, Arrighi argues—bypassing science-based technology as he 
does so—the principal differentiating factor was that China followed ‘a 


3° Fukuzawa Yukichi, Bummeiron no Gairyaku (Summary of a theory of avilizaton], 
1876. See ch. 1, pp. 5, 6 and 11. Text available online from the Digital Gallery of Rare 
Books and Special Collections, Ke16 University. 

* Sugihara, ‘Labour-Intensive Industriahization’, p 125. 

> Sugihara, ‘Labour-Intensive Industnialization’, p 133; and Elvin, ‘Making Progress 
Pay—A Basic Problem in China’s Early Economic Modernization’, in Chen Hsiao- 
yı ed., Symposium on the History of the Republic of China, vol. 3, Taibei 1981, pp. 
254-81. For example, if a Chinese farmer early in the 20th century drove an old- 
style wooden pump with a kerosene engine, he would risk breaking machinery that 
was not built for this speed of continuous operation. Per contra, a steam-powered 
tug could usually pull a train of traditional junks along a canal well enough. 
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market-based Smithian dynamic’ as opposed to ‘a capitalist dynamic 
proper. The distinguishing mark of ‘capitalism’ in this sense was the 
acquisition of political power by capitalists in the West. The ‘East Asian 
developmental path was not the bearer of a capitalist dynamic’. Another 
distinctive Western feature was that ‘the commercialization of war and 
an incessant armament race have characterized the Western path of capi- 
talist development from its earliest beginnings’.» The analytic punchline 
is that the recent ‘East Asian economic resurgence’ has been due to a 
‘fusion’ between ‘the Western capital-intensive, energy-consuming path’ 
and ‘the East Asian labour-intensive, energy-saving path.’ Moreover, 
‘in view of the environmental destruction associated with the diffusion 
of industrialization, the miracle . . . can only continue if “the Western 
path [converges] with the Asian path”’.# Scepticism wonders if ‘labour- 
intensive’ and ‘energy-saving’ are not to some extent euphemisms for 
‘low-wage’. Moreover, as Vaclav Smil has pointed out, at least up to the 
1980s (and I suspect still to some extent today), Chinese energy efficiency 
in the use of fossil fuels, especially coal, has been seriously inferior to 
that of Japan and the West. 


Arrighi then states that this view must be distinguished from that of 
Philip Huang and Brenner, that late-imperial China’s quantitative 
growth, most striking in terms of population numbers and total farm 
output, was ‘involutionary’; although in my opinion the intensification 
of the input of labour relative to farmed area is almost a textbook defini- 
tion of a basic aspect of ‘involution’ .3° He might have added that it was 
also in broad terms the view, though without that particular label, of a 
significant number of other major, earlier experts on Chinese farming 
from varied standpoints, including Franklin King in 1911, and the mag- 
isterially authoritative Wilhelm Wagner in 1926.” 


Disentangling the truths from the confusions and factually problematic 
assertions in the above is a complex undertaking. Let us begin with the 
words used. The term ‘industrious revolution’ is not just an amusing 
pun on the ‘industrial’ one; it is actively misleading. Labour conditions 





» ASB, PP. 39, 92-93, 329, 332, 266. 

% ASB, p. 37; inner quotation from Sugihara. 

3 Vaclav Smil, The Bad Earth. Environmental Degradation in China, Armonk, NY 
1984, pp. 115-26, 194-5. 
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3 Wagner, Die chinesische Landwirtschaft, and King, Farmers of Forty Centuries. 
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in the factories of the early ‘industrial’ revolution in the West were, to 
begin with, appallingly and forcibly ‘industrious’. The low wages and 
long hours were due to the thin margin of superiority of the early 
machinery over the older handicraft methods that still provided some 
competition. That conditions later improved was in good measure due to 
the coming, in the West, of a more productive technology, with a larger 
margin of superiority, and needing a more skilled workforce. It was not 
a cultural difference.3* The term ‘revolution’ is inappropriate for the 
slow spread of ever more labour-intensive farming in the core regions 
of China, which started at least as far back as the Song dynasty, about 
a millennium ago, when fallowing largely disappeared from farming. 
From this point onwards, until Chinese early-modern times, there was 
no change in its basic style—that is, no ‘revolution’ in the proper sense 
of the word—though quite numerous improvements were made, above 
all in the introduction of new crops and fertilizers, and new crop-rota- 
tions.3? The most important effect of these improvements was to allow 
China to feed its almost continually growing population, and hence 
for the most part preserve socio-economic stability—the opposite, in a 
sense, of a revolution. 


Motor of war 


At this point we must return in more detail to examine what it was, 
in the last analysis, that was the main driving-force of the Western 
industrial revolution. Was it the acquisition of political power by capi- 
talists, plus the commercialization of warfare, and an arms race? That 
these are important aspects I would not wish to deny. But they need 
nuancing. Critically, it would seem to me, though I claim no expertise 


38 This process was spelled out in Jurgen Kuczynski’s classic survey, A Short History 
of Labour Conditions Under Industrial Capitalism in Great Britain and the Empire, 
1750-1944, New York 1972 [1942] new ed., pp. 37-97. Translated oversimply into 
Arrighrs terminology, the statistics ın these pages show that in Britain, the period 
1750-1850 saw a process of labour-intensificaton followed by a shift towards capital- 
intensification; and that this pattern was paralleled by a fall ın real wages at the start, 
then a rise such that, by the last third of the 19th century, they were finally clearly above 
their level at the beginning of the ‘industrial revolution’ as commonly understood. 
39 This point ıs based on a survey I did ın 1975 of the general issue of technologi- 
cal improvements during the late-umperial period: see Elvin, ‘Skills and Resources 
in Late Traditional China’; see also my analysis of late-imperial farming in ‘The 
Technology of Farming ın Late-Traditional China’, in Randolph Barker and Radha 
Sinha, eds, The Chinese Agricultural Economy, Boulder, co 1982; there are additional 
details in The Retreat of the Elephants. 
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in the Western part of the subject, that in Britain there was at least 
a semi-fusion of the old power-holding and new wealth-generating 
groups, so that one might also speak, in reversed fashion, of the acqui- 
sition of capitalist-style economic dominance by many members of the 
older political classes. Jack Goldstone has, for example, noted that as 
early as 1640, ‘virtually every member of the élite, regardless of the 
age of their titles, was involved in commercial practices’.*° Shifting to 
the military aspect, the early industrial revolution, in the later part of 
the next century, was also the age of the French revolutionary levée en 
masse; and important arms races have occurred in several pre-indus- 
trial settings. That between Song-dynasty China, the premier economic 
power of its age, and the tribal forces to its north, ending with those 
assembled and led by the Mongols, was one of the more spectacular. 
It included mass production (iron arrowheads), the earliest firearms 
(mortars, and later, cannons), double-acting piston flame-throwers and 
a primitive form of tanks. Again, in Edo-period Japan, there were at 
least some fiefs, like Chôshù, in which the administration was deeply 
involved ın the functioning of the economy, and promoted measures 
aimed at development. 


Although Arrighi often has an eagle eye for the linkages between eco- 
nomic and political forces, especially in more recent times (on which 
many of his observations are excellent), I would suggest that he has 
missed the two key points here. As I have stressed, the Western indus- 
trial ‘revolution’ was not just a ‘revolution’ in the sense of a sudden 
qualitative change that we associate with this term; it was above all a 
process that, though set in motion more than two hundred years ago, is 
still continuing today. Its dynamism comes from a continuous improve- 
ment of the techniques of production (and, of course, destruction). 
Underlying this, too easily forgotten, there has been the continual flow 
into technology of scientific discoveries, and of the attitudes of mind 
and analysis that are engendered by lifetime exposure to modern sci- 
ence; and the additional reinforcements created by the circularities 
between knowledge and profits once the process began to be under- 
stood and money was invested in R&D. 


It may be worth recalling a familiar example to illustrate the basic 
pattern at stake here. Arrighi says that ‘the armament race was the 





* Jack Goldstone, Revolution and Rebellion in the Early Modern World, Berkeley, CA 
1991, p. 80. 
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primary source of the endless stream of innovations’.** What he should 
Say, at most, is rather that this race was often an accelerator. The ‘pri- 
mary source’ was usually a science that had its origins far from the 
battlefield. Consider the history of nuclear fission. In the 1820s, André- 
Marie Ampére determined the mathematical relationship between 
the strength and orientation of a steady electric current in a straight 
wire and the magnetic field surrounding it. In the 1860s, James Clark 
Maxwell added an extra term to this equation to cover a varying cur- 
rent. This had a surprising consequence: it could now be deduced that 
the speed of light in empty space had to be a constant, unaffected by 
any movement of the light-source. Albert Einstein used this to lay the 
foundations of the theory of ‘special relativity’, part of which shows the 
equivalence of mass and energy. Speaking oversimply, the sequence of 
developments that followed led to the Manhattan Project, from which 
came the fission bomb, and Hiroshima, and also nuclear power. Warfare 
was absent from all but the final phase, where it made a spectacular 
and horrible entry. 


Thus Arrighi’s formulation does indeed pick up a relevant aspect of 
the story, but it also overlooks the deep source of the cultural capacity 
that made it possible to bring off these extraordinary feats. This omis- 
sion makes his analysis of the reasons for Western Europe’s period of 
economic dominance seriously inadequate. He says, for example, that 
the industrial revolution in capital-goods manufacture was ‘largely a 
by-product of the European armaments race.’# This is half true, at the 
very best. What really made dramatically better economic technology 
possible over the longer run was the rise and intensification of mod- 
ern science, many of whose results were fed back into improving, or 
indeed revolutionizing, the production process. Arrighi’s attribution of 
economic dynamism to military factors leads him to the view that there 
was a ‘self-reinforcing cycle in which European military organization 
sustained, and was sustained by, economic and political expansion at 
the expense of other peoples and polities of the earth.’# This is indeed 
not entirely wrong, far from it; but again it is only part of the truth. For 
example, the lack of economic vitality of the Spanish and Portuguese 
empires at the time the industrial revolution started in Britain raises 
doubts about the extent to which military-administratrve domination 
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of others was in and of itself a major positive input into qualitative 
economic development. 


Scientific thinking 


Unlike Europe, late-imperial China did not have modern science to 
draw upon for the continued improvement of its technology. This was 
the decisive reason why its economic trajectory—in spite of its intensely 
competitive society, its peasants’ ability to adapt and innovate, and its 
merchants’ commercial acumen—was so different during this period 
from that of Western Europe and the United States. Intriguingly, as of 
1600, China nonetheless came surprisingly close. It can be shown that 
it had, to some extent at least, five of the six styles of scientific think- 
ing that Alistair Crombie argued were part of the essential cognitive 
foundations of modern science. Perhaps even more importantly, it can 
be demonstrated that Chinese culture was, on rare isolated occasions, 
capable of producing individuals who conducted investigations combin- 
ing precise experiment, a mathematical formulation, a result that is still 
essentially correct, and publication of their findings. The best example 
is Zhu Zaiyu, the Ming prince who, in the later sixteenth century, estab- 
lished the formulae for equal-temperament tuning for both string and 
wind instruments.’ The most likely reason why China at this time did 
not produce a home-grown modern scientific movement, apart from the 
multi-generational programme of scholars working on the sideline of 
historical phonology, is that there was an insufficient density of interest; 
in other words, too small a number of seriously interested and inter- 
acting people to sustain the socio-intellectual networks of cooperation, 
communication, criticism and transmission that are required. Any pro- 
posed historical explanation has thus to allow for the development of 
home-grown Chinese scientific thinking up to this threshold, and even 
its momentary passages across it; but no further. 


44 These were the postulational, the expermmental, the hypothetical (modelling), the 
taxonomic and the historical. The exception, so far as China was concerned, was 
the ability to formalize the calculation of probabilities, as begun in the West by 
Cardano, Fermat and Pascal. Alastair Crombie, Styles of Scientific Thinking in the 
European Tradition, 3 vols, London 1994; see also Elvin, ‘Some Reflections on the 
Use of “Styles of Scientific Thinking” to Disaggregate and Sharpen Comparisons 
Between China and Europe from Song to Mid-Qing Times (960-1850 CEY, in 
History of Technology, vol. 25 (2004). 

4 Elvin, “Styles of Scientific Thinking”’, pp. 89-96. 
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Once modern, ultimately science-derived, technology was available in 
China after the middle of the nineteenth century, there was an explosion 
of adoption and adaptation in a handful of key locations. In the fore- 
front, as I have noted, was Shanghai, where between the 1860s and the 
mid-1930s almost every type of then state-of-the art machinery was main- 
tained, repaired, copied, manufactured and eventually even designed 
by Chinese-owned firms. (Some advanced armaments, airplanes and 
the local design, as opposed to assembly, of automobiles were the main 
exceptions.) Treaty-port Shanghai was an astonishing multi-national non- 
stop exhibition of the world’s machines. It was a training-ground not only 
of workers but also of managers, many of whom became entrepreneurs 
in their own right. It provided sources of relatively easy finance, imports 
of key parts that could (at first) be hard to make locally, access to informa- 
tion, and—not least—customers. The level achieved may be indicated by 
the ability of the Dalong engineering works to design and make the full 
range of cotton textile machinery by 1936, and to negotiate a major export 
order (which was then aborted by the outbreak of the Pacific War).4° Note 
how multi-nation ‘imperialism’ could, in the right circumstances, facili- 
tate advanced technological transfers. 


Post-revolutionary expansion? 


This leads to two major insights. The first is that the recent economic 
‘resurgence’ or ‘renaissance’ of China—one of Arrighi’s two cen- 
tral themes relating to the current period (the other being the recent 
waning of us hegemony, and Western economic and political power 
generally)—now appears, from one point of view at least, as the exten- 
sion to a much larger part of China of what was already achieved over 
three-quarters of a century ago in Shanghai, and in a few other large cit- 
ies. Given reasonably easy access to new technology, the Chinese were, 
from the beginning, brilliant learners. The second insight is that we 
have a new problem to reflect on. Back in the first part of the twentieth 
century, it was difficult to spread new techniques more than a short 
way even into the hinterland around Shanghai, let alone the country- 
side generally. An example of this blockage is surprisingly low sales, in 
the period between the two World Wars, of pumps for irrigation driven 
by a Chinese-made kerosene-fuelled engine; the only exceptions were 
a few unusual localities where labour was untypically costly, or the 
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organization of farming in some measure non-traditional.” This has 
now changed. Via many twists and turns, and confusions like the Great 
Leap Forward, one of the crucial longer-term achievements of the first 
three decades of the People’s Republic must have been to have laid the 
foundations that made this transformation possible. For the moment, 
though, one can only speculate as to what it was that mattered crucially 
for this to be accomplished. 


Arrighi’s evaluations of the character of late-imperial China are scattered 
and so hard to summarize fairly. It does seem that there are some mis- 
judgements of degree that have consequences for his overall appraisals. 
It appears that he considers the late-imperial Chinese economy to have 
been more environmentally benign than that of Europe at about the 
same time.* The issue is complex, but this was not the conclusion of my 
Retreat of the Elephants, which also links many of China’s present envi- 
ronmental difficulties, such as the shortage per capita of good-quality 
water and timber, as well as its excessively large population, at least in 
part to late-imperial times. 


His view that East Asian history over the last five hundred years was 
markedly less bellicose than that of Europe‘ is questionable in the case 
of China, if one takes into account the ferocity of the Chinese-Manchu 
state’s colonialist suppression of a number of peoples (notably the Miao 
in Guizhou); intermittent upheavals such as the great White Lotus 
Uprising in the late eighteenth century; the Taiping Rebellion (which 
alone has been estimated to have caused on the order of 30 million 
deaths) and the other mid-nineteenth-century uprisings, as well as the 
conquests by the Manchus first of China itself, then of Taiwan, and then 
of eastern Turkestan, and the reconquest of the last-mentioned, after it 
had broken free again, in the 1860s and early 1870s. The savagery used 
to quell attempts at local independence, such as that of the Moslem 
Kingdom of Dali in western Yunnan in the mid-nineteenth century, can 
surely match the most bloodthirsty acts of European imperialism. 


Arrighi’s phrases ‘subjugation of East to West’ and the ‘subordinate incor- 
poration of East Asia within the European system’ or its ‘subjection . . . to 
the West’, miss a vital distinction.” Neither Japan nor China, nor indeed 
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Thailand, were actually conquered and then ruled, more or less directly, 
by the victors—the pocket-handkerchief-sized concession areas in the 
Treaty Ports being almost the only exceptions in China Proper” prior 
to the Japanese invasion during the Pacific War. The Russians and the 
Japanese of course fought during this period for control of Manchuria, 
which was not part of traditional imperial China. In general, though, 
thinking of China in terms of Australia, the Americas, Africa or even 
India, can lead to serious misunderstandings. The maximum foreign 
investment per capita in China in the first third of the twentieth century 
was under $8, one of the lowest anywhere in the world. China was basi- 
cally humiliated, and obliged to sign treaties with unwelcome clauses, 
such as ceding control over tariff levels, and to yield various economic 
concessions to foreigners. Not conquered. If one needs a phrase that 
captures the psychological, cultural and political nature of the foreign 
impact on China, I would suggest that the metaphor of ‘negative acu- 
puncture’ expresses the paradoxical combination of limited direct harm 
with the extensive indirect damage that was triggered.» 


Systemic crisis 


Let us turn now to the second historical development that Adam Smith 
in Beijing aims to understand: the recent relative decline of the economic 
strength and hegemonic power of the United States. As regards the 
first aspect of these obviously related developments, Arrighi adopts an 
extended version of Brenner's view that, at root, there has been a ‘crisis 
of profitability’. I was initially anticipating a further twist to the analy- 
sis, given more than half a century ago by Joan Robinson in her Essay 
on Marxian Economics. Robinson pointed out the abstract logical valid- 
ity of Marx’s equations in the first volume of Das Kapital indicating a 
falling rate of return on invested capital with the passing of time. He 
used this to argue for an increasing rate of immiseration in the working 





* This term indicates the late-mperial China of the ‘18 provinces’ ruled by the 
traditional avıl bureaucracy and excluding Manchuria, Mongolia, Eastern Turkestan 
and Tibet. 

* Chiming Hou, Foreign Investment and Economic Development in China, 1840-1937, 
Cambridge, MA 1965, pp. 97-8. The figure refers to 1936; for 1938 another esti- 
mate, including Manchuria, is $5.7. For India in 1938 ıt was $9.6, for Brazil $50.7, 
and for British Africa $45.8 

3 Elvin, ‘How Did the Cracks Open? The Origins of the Subversion of China’s Late- 
Traditional Culture by the West’, Thesis Eleven, vol. 57 (1999). 
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classes, and hence, eventually, revolution, resulting from the attempt by 
capitalists to keep profits up by paying lower wages. Robinson also noted 
that this logical validity depended on the assumption that the techno- 
logy of production necessarily remained constant over time, which is of 
course without empirical foundation for the last few centuries of Western 
historical experience, and was also at variance with most of Marx’s 
qualitative analyses. 


She then suggested that a quite different argument emerged from the 
fragmentary third volume, namely that the ultimate cause of all funda- 
mental economic crises was ‘underconsumption’. This latter term can 
also be interpreted as ‘overproduction’, the word Arrighi uses on page 81 
and elsewhere. A crisis of this type is induced by the attempt to increase 
profits by not paying wages sufficiently high to generate the effective 
demand needed to sell the capitalists’ total production. This, according 
to Robinson, was a kind of proto-Keynesian line of thought. It was also 
the same type of thinking that, in reversed form, lay behind the remark 
attributed to Henry Ford that he paid his workers well so they could 
afford to buy Ford motorcars. 


What I thought was going to follow next in Arrighi’s argument was 
something like the idea that it is only possible to escape the trap of 
underconsumption, and keep capitalists contented, by means of an over- 
consumption that requires, first, an institutional inflation of state and 
consumer credit which exceeds an economy’s long-term means to pay 
it back—in the end creating a systemic crisis, albeit one that can often 
temporarily be calmed. But in the longer run these pressures lead to an 
ever-increasing and eventually environmentally unsustainable demand 
for non-renewable natural resources, which drives up prices to levels that 
fewer and fewer can afford, again creating a systemic crisis, but one that 
is this time harder to relieve. Although such an approach, which I have 
sketched here only ın extremely simplistic terms, once again bypasses 
the issue of technological advances (and much else), it is not without its 
elements of plausibility. 


I was, however, disappointed in my anticipations of some such general 
analysis. Arrighi’s descriptions of the us debt crisis, and the particularities 
of the various ingenious attempts made by successive Administrations 
to circumvent or soften it, are nevertheless informative, and often fasci- 
nating. An example is the use of ‘Us seigniorage privileges’ as ‘the main 
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source of finance for Bush’s wars’.5 It is not really clear, though, what 
Arrighi identifies as the underlying cause of us and, in general, Western 
relative economic decline. The nearest he comes to doing this is probably 
in Chapter 4, on ‘the economics of global turbulence’, which is mostly a 
summary of Brenner's reviving and fleshing out of the part of the third 
volume of Das Kapital summarized above. Passages that illustrate this 
refer to ‘the glut of productive capacity’, ‘the injection of demand’ and 
‘continuing debt expansion’ .56 


Arrighi touches on, but does not analyse systematically, the role played 
by pressures on both Chinese and us governments to maintain domestic 
political legitimacy through a popularly acceptable minimum level of 
economic growth, and the sustaining of popular belief in the prospect of 
further such growth, despite the differences in their political structures 
and public ideology. The first might be described as something like a 
‘dictatorial bureaucracy’; it is both dangerously corrupt and the target of 
tens of thousands of outbreaks of popular discontent each year, usually 
requiring killings to put down. The second is a dictatorial plutocracy 
moderated by a flawed but still vital electoral democracy. (I am less 
confident about characterizing the hierarchical, socially disciplined 
semi-democracy, semi-gerontocracy of Japan, so I will omit it from the 
present discussion, while noting that it is clearly of major importance.) 
Arrighi rightly stresses the temporary nature of the present East Asian 
and American economic symbiosis: ‘it would . . . make no sense at all for 
[other countries] to redouble their lending to a country [the us] that has 
partially defaulted on its debt through massive currency depreciation.’” 
It might be here, then, that the first shifting of the politico-economic 
tectonic plates will begin to be felt in the not-so-distant future. Looking 
farther ahead, I also doubt if the leaders, present or putative, of either 
polity have any intention at the moment of taking any steps, other than 
ones that are symbolic, rhetorical or at most token in nature, towards 
strategic environmental restraint that might threaten the legitimacy 
gained as described above. It is, though, an interesting question as to 
which system will be the more effectively adaptable once heavyweight 
environmental crises eventually do begin to bear down on them. 


Last of all, what should one make of the author's important final theme, 
the incontrovertible decline of American ‘hegemony’, in the sense 





5 ASB, p. 197. 5° ASB, Dp. 105, 109 and 115. 7 ASB, p 201 
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that, while crude ‘power’ has been retained, ‘authority’ in terms of 
moral standing and leadership has been largely squandered? Declining 
hegemony is the main topic of Arrighi’s sixth chapter, yet he gives lit- 
tle attention to 1ts probable socio-psychological roots. My own view is 
that, unlike most of the other trends discussed in Adam Smith in Beijing, 
this loss of accepted leadership status was due to stupidity and largely 
avoidable. Following the end of the Second World War, but above all 
after the fall of the Berlin Wall, the us became dangerously over-certain 
of its own unchallengeable authority and the universality of its values. 
The us might have learned from reflecting on experience that the care- 
ful study of other societies could lead to sophisticated decision-making. 
Though I am sure some readers will not agree, I see an example of this 
in the retention, after the Japanese surrender, of the Emperor as head of 
state—widely thought to have been the result of listening to advice from 
scholars such as Japanologist Edwin Reischauer, later Us ambassador to 
Tokyo, and anthropologist Ruth Benedict. Such successes were far from 
general, however. The us instead openly regarded :tself'as above interna- 
tional institutions like the International Criminal Court and the United 
Nations. If it had adopted a principled and self-restrained role as first 
among equals in supporting an international rule of law, it could have 
mobilized an immense depth of enduring support. One might argue that 
this was impossible, given the nature of the beast; but to some extent it 
was surely a self-inflicted and unnecessary wound. If so, this role might 
conceivably be won back, with great care and patience, though I would 
not be overly optimistic. 


In sum, one does not have to agree with Arrighi—and it will be evident 
that I part company with him at many points—to find him of continu- 
ing value as a stimulus to thought on a wide range of topics, past and 
present, that are highly relevant to our future. 
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FRANCO MORETTI 


THE NOVEL: 


HISTORY AND THEORY 


HERE ARE MANY ways of talking about the theory of the 

novel, and mine will consist in posing three questions: Why 

are novels in prose; Why are they so often stories of adven- 

tures; and, Why was there a European, but not a Chinese rise 
of the novel in the course of the eighteenth century. Disparate as they 
may sound, the questions have a common source in the guiding idea 
of the collection The Novel: ‘to make the literary field longer, larger, and 
deeper’: historically longer, geographically larger, and morphologically 
deeper than those few classics of nineteenth-century Western European 
‘realism’ that have dominated the recent theory of the novel (and my 
own work). What the questions have in common, then, is that they 
all point to processes that loom large in the history of the novel, but 
not in its theory. Here, I will reflect on this discrepancy, and suggest a 
few possible alternatives. 


I 


Prose. Nowadays, so ubiquitous in novels that we tend to forget that it 
wasn't inevitable: ancient novels were certainly in prose, but the Satyricon 
for instance has many long passages in verse; the Tale of Genji has even 
more (and crucially so, as hundreds of tanka poems stylize sadness and 
longing throughout the story); French medieval romances had a prodi- 
gious early peak in verse with Chrétien de Troyes; half of the old Arcadia 
is eclogues; Chinese classic novels use poetry in a variety of ways... 
Why did prose eventually prevail so thoroughly, then, and what did this 
mean for the form of the novel? 
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Let me begin from the opposite side, of verse. Verse, versus: there is a 
pattern that turns around and comes back: there is a symmetry, and 
symmetry always suggests permanence, that’s why monuments are 
symmetrical. But prose is not symmetrical, and this immediately creates 
a sense of im-permanence and irreversibility: prose, pro-vorsa: forward- 
looking (or front-facing, as in the Roman Dea Provorsa, goddess of easy 
childbirth): the text has an orientation, it leans forwards, its meaning 
‘depends on what lies ahead (the end of a sentence; the next event in the 
plot)’, as Michal Ginsburg and Lorri Nandrea have put it.? “The knight 
was defending himself so bravely that his assailers could not prevail’; ‘Let’s 
withdraw a little, so that they will not recognize me’; ‘I don’t know that 
knight, but he is so brave that I would gladly give him my love’. I found these 
passages in a half page of the prose Lancelot, easily, because consecu- 
tive and final constructions—where meaning depends so much on what 
lies ahead that a sentence literally falls into the following one—these 
forward-looking arrangements are everywhere in prose, and allow it its 
typical acceleration of narrative rhythm. And it’s not that verse ignores 
the consecutive nexus while prose is nothing but that, of course; these 
are just their ‘lines of least resistance’, to use Jakobson’s metaphor, it is 
not a matter of essence, but of relative frequency—but style is always a 
matter of relative frequency, and consecutiveness is a good starting point 
for a stylistics of prose. 


But there is a second possible starting point, which leads, not towards 
narrativity, but towards complexity. It’s a point often made by studies 
of dérimage, the thirteenth-century prosification of courtly romances 
which was one of the great moments of decision, so to speak, between 
verse and prose, and where one thing that kept happening, in the 
transfer from one into the other, was that the number of subordinate 





‘This article was given at the conference ‘Theories of the Novel’, organized by Novel, 
at Brown University, ın the fall of 2007. Except for a couple of passages, expanded 
in the light of the discussion that followed, I have left the text more or less as 1t was, 
only adding a few footnotes. I am very grateful to Nancy Armstrong, who persuaded 
me to write the paper in the first place, and to D.A. Miller and William Warner, with 
whom I have discussed it at length. The sentence from The Novel comes from the 
brief preface (‘On The Novel’) that can be found in both volumes of the Princeton 
edition (see footnote 2), on p. x. 

2 Michal Ginsburg and Lorm Nandrea, ‘The Prose of the World’, ın Franco Moretti, 
ed., The Novel, vol. 11, Princeton 2006, p 245 On this topic, I have also learned a lot 
from Kristin Hanson and Paul Kiparsky, ‘The Nature of Verse and 1ts Consequences 
for the Mixed Form’, in Joseph Harris and Karl Reichl, eds, Prosimetrum. Cross- 
Cultural Perspectives on Narrative in Prose and Verse, Cambridge 1997. 
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clauses—increased.3 Which makes sense, a line of verse can to a certain 
extent stand alone, and so it encourages independent clauses; prose is 
continuous, it’s more of a construction, I don’t think it’s an accident 
that the myth of ‘inspiration’ is so seldom evoked for prose: inspira- 
tion is too instantaneous to make sense there, too much like a gift; and 
prose is not a gift; it’s work: ‘productivity of the spirit’, Lukács called 
it in the Theory of the Novel, and it’s the right expression: hypotaxis 
is not only laborious—it requires foresight, memory, adequation of 
means to ends—but truly productive: the outcome is more than the 
sum of its parts, because subordination establishes a hierarchy among 
clauses, meaning becomes articulated, aspects emerge that didn’t exist 
before ... That’s how complexity comes into being. 


The acceleration of narrativity; the construction of complexity. Both 
real: and totally at odds with each other. What did prose mean for the 
novel . . . it allowed it to play on two completely different tables—popular 
and cultivated—making it a uniquely adaptable and successful form. But, 
also, an extremely polarized form. The theory of the novel should have 
greater morphological depth, I said earlier, but depth is an understate- 
ment: what we have here are stylistic extremes that in the course of two 
thousand years not only drift further and further away from each other, 
but turn against each other: the style of complexity, with its hypothetical, 
concessive, and conditional clauses, making forward-looking narrative 
seem hopelessly simple-minded and plebeian; and popular forms, for 
their part, mutilating complexity wherever they find it—word, sentence, 
paragraph, dialogue, everywhere. 


A form divided between narrativity and complexity: with narrativity 
dominating its history, and complexity its theory. And, yes, I understand 
why someone would rather study sentence structure in The Ambassadors 
than in its contemporary Dashing Diamond Dick. The problem is not the 
value judgment, it’s that when a value judgment becomes the basis for 
concepts, then it doesn’t just determine what is valued or not, but what is 
thinkable or not, and in this case, what becomes unthinkable is, first, the 
vast majority of the novelistic field, and, second, its very shape: because 
polarization disappears if you only look at one of the extremes, whereas 
it shouldn’t, because it’s the sign of how the novel participates in social 
inequality, and duplicates it into cultural inequality. A theory of the 
novel should account for this. But to do so, we need a new starting point. 





3 See, for instance, Wlad Godzich and Jeffrey Kittay, The Emergence of Prose. An essay 
in prosaics, Minneapolis 1987, pp. 34ff. 
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‘Veblen explains culture in terms of kitsch, not vice-versa’, writes Adorno 
in Prisms, disapprovingly-* but it’s such a tempting idea. Taking the style 
of dime novels as the basic object of study, and explaining James's as 
an unlikely by-product: that’s how a theory of prose should proceed— 
because that’s how history has proceeded. Not the other way around. 


Looking at prose style from below . . . With digital databases, this is now 
easy to imagine: a few years, and we'll be able to search just about all 
novels that have ever been published, and look for patterns among 
billions of sentences. Personally, I am fascinated by this encounter of 
the formal and the quantitative. Let me give you an example: all liter- 
ary scholars analyse stylistic structures—free indirect style, the stream 
of consciousness, melodramatic excess, whatever. But it’s striking how 
little we actually know about the genesis of these forms. Once they're 
there, we know what to do; but how did they get there in the first place? 
How does the ‘confused thought’ (Michel Vovelle) of mentalité, which 
is the substratum for almost all that happens in a culture—how does 
messiness crystallize into the elegance of free indirect style? Concretely: 
what are the steps? No one really knows. By sifting through thousands 
of variations and permutations and approximations, a quantitative sty- 
listics of the digital archive may find some answers. It will be difficult, 
no doubt, because one cannot study a large archive in the same way 
one studies a text: texts are designed to ‘speak’ to us, and so, provided 
we know how to listen, they always end up telling us something; but 
archives are not messages that were meant to address us, and so they 
say absolutely nothing until one asks the nght question. And the trou- 
ble is, we literary scholars are not good at that: we are trained to listen, 
not to ask questions, and asking questions is the opposite of listening: 
it turns criticism on its head, and transforms it into an experiment of 
sorts: ‘questions put to nature’ is how experiments are often described, 
and what I’m imagining here are questions—put to culture. Difficult; 
but too interesting not to give it a try. 


II 


All this lies in the future. My second point lies in the past. Novels are 
long; or rather, they span a very wide range of lengths—from the 20,000 
words of Daphnis and Chloe to the 40,000 of Chrétien, 100,000 of 





+ Theodor Adorno, ‘Veblen’s Attack on Culture’, ın Prisms, Cambridge, MA 1990, 
P- 79- 
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Austen, 400,000 of Don Quixote, and over 800,000 of The Story of the 
Stone—and one day it will be interesting to analyse the consequences of 
this spectrum, but for now let’s just accept the simple notion that they 
are long. The question is, How did they get to be that way, and there are 
of course several answers, but if I had to choose a single mechanism 
I would say: adventures.5 Adventures expand novels by opening them 
to the world: a call for help comes—the knight goes. Usually, without 
asking questions; which is typical of adventure, the unknown is not a 
threat here, it’s an opportunity, or more precisely: there is no longer any 
distinction between threats and opportunities. ‘Who leaves the danger- 
ous path for the safe’, says Galessin, one of the knights of the Round 
Table, ‘is not a knight, is a merchant’: true, capital doesn’t like danger for 
its own sake, but a knight does: he has to: he can’t accumulate glory, he 
must renew it all the time, so he needs this perpetual motion machine 
of adventure... 


. . . perpetual, especially if a border is in sight: across the bridge, into 
the forest, up the mountain, through the gate, at sea. Adventures make 
novels long because they make them wide; they are the great explorers of 
the fictional world: battlefields, oceans, castles, sewers, prairies, islands, 
slums, jungles, galaxies ... Practically all great popular chronotopes have 
arisen when the adventure plot has moved into a new geography, and 
activated its narrative potential. Just as prose multiplies styles, then, 
adventure multiplies stories: and forward-looking prose is perfect for 
adventure, syntax and plot moving in unison, I’m not sure there is a 
main branch in the family of forms we call the novel, but if there is one, 


5 If I had to choose a single mechanism . . . And if I could choose two: adventures— 
and love. One mechanism to expand the story, and one to hold it together: a 
conjunction that is particularly clear in the ancient novels, where love is the one 
source of permanence in a world where everything else 1s scattered by fortune to 
the four winds, and acts therefore as a figure for the social bond in general: the freely 
chosen union from which, in anthesis to the adventures despotically imposed by 
Tuche, a larger organism can somehow be glimpsed. But this balance between love 
and adventure breaks down 1n chivalric romances, as errant knights start to actively 
look for adventures (the Quest), and new figures for the social contract emerge (the 
Court, the Round Table, the Grail). In this new situation, love becomes functionally 
subordinated to adventure—and the theme of adultery, which immediately arises, is 
at once the symptom of its abiding strength, and of its newly problematic position. 
This redistribution of narrative tasks, from which love has never fully recovered, 1s 
the reason why I decided to focus exclusively on adventures; besides, love has long 
been recognized by the theory of the novel (especially ın the English tradition), and 
I wanted to shift our attention towards the historically broader phenomenon. 
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it’s this: we would still recognize the history of the novel without mod- 
ernism, or even without realism;® without adventures in prose, no. 


Here, too, the novelistic field is profoundly polarized between adventures 
and the everyday; and here, too, the theory of the novel has shown very 
little interest (aside from Bakhtin, and now Pavel), for the popular side 
of the field. But I won't repeat that aspect of the argument, and will turn 
instead to the odd narrowness that—in spite of all its plasticity—seems 
typical of adventure. A social narrowness, fundamentally. The whole idea 
had been ‘a creation of the petty nobility of penniless knights’, for whom 
““aventure” was a way to survive—and possibly, to marry a heiress’, writes 
Erich Kéhler, who was the great sociologist of this convention.’ But if 
knights needed adventures, for other social classes the notion remained 
opaque. ‘I am, as you see, a knight seeking what I cannot find,’ says 
Calogrenant to a peasant at the beginning of Yvain: ‘And what do you 
want to find?’ ‘Adventure, to test my courage and my strength. Now I 
pray and beseech you to advise me, if you know, of any adventure or 
wonder’. ‘I know nothing of adventure, nor have I ever heard about 
it’ (I. 356-67). What a reply; only a few years earlier, in the chanson de 
geste, the nature of knightly action was clear to everybody; not any more. 
Chivalric ethos has become ‘absolute . . . both in its ideal realization and 
in the absence of any earthly and practical purpose’ writes Auerbach in 
Mimesis: ‘no political function . . . no practical reality at all’. And yet, he 
goes on, this unreal ethos ‘attained acceptance and validity in the real 
world’ of Western culture for centuries to come.’ How could it be? 


For Kohler, the reason was that adventure became ‘stylized and moralized’ 
in the much wider ideal—launched by the Crusades, and sublimated by 
the Grail—of ‘the Christian redemption of the warrior’. Which sounds 


6 Hopefully, modernism (that is to say. the host of centrifugal experiments—Stein, 
Kafka, Joyce, Pilniak, De Chirico, Platonov ...—attempted in the years around 
World War I) will play a larger role than realism in any future theory of the novel, 
as a cluster of incompatible extremes should reveal something umique about what a 
form can—and cannot—do. So far, however, this has not been the case. 

7 Ench Kohler, ‘Il sistema sociologico del romanzo francese medievale’, Medioevo 
Romanzo, vol 3, 1976, pp. 321-44. 

® Erch Auerbach, Mimesis, Princeton 2003, pp. 134, 136. On this, see also Erich 
Kohler, ‘Quelques observations d’ordre historico-sociologique sur les rapports entre 
la chanson de geste et le roman courtois’, in Chanson de geste und hofischer Roman, 
Heidelberg 1963, passim. 

9 Köhler, ‘Il sistema sociologico’, p. 326. 
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right, but in its turn opens another problem: how could these starkly 
feudal coordinates of adventure, not only survive into the bourgeois age, 
but inspire all of its most popular genres? 


HI 


Before I attempt an answer, some thoughts on the third question, the 
Chinese-European comparison. Until well into the nineteenth century, 
almost the end in fact, East Asian and West European novels developed 
independently of each other; which is great, it’s like an experiment his- 
tory has run for us, the same form in two . . . laboratories, it’s perfect for 
comparative morphology, because it allows us to look at formal features 
not as givens, as we inevitably tend to do, but as choices: and choices that 
eventually add up to alternative structures. Beginning, for instance, with 
how often the protagonists of Chinese novels are, not individuals, but 
groups: the household in the Jin Ping Mei and The Story of the Stone (or 
Dream of the Red Chamber), the outlaws in The Water Margin, the literati 
in The Scholars. Titles are already a clue—what would European titles 
do without proper names—but here, not even one; and these are not 
just random novels, they are four of the six ‘great masterpieces’ of the 
Chinese canon, their titles (and their heroes) matter. 


So, groups. Large; and with even larger character-systems around them: 
Chinese critics have identified over 600 characters in The Scholars, 800 
in The Water Margin and the Jin Ping Mei, 975 in The Story of the Stone. 
And since size is seldom just size—a story with a thousand characters 
is not like a story with fifty characters, only twenty times bigger: it’s a 
different story—all this ends up generating a structure which is very 
unlike the one we are used to in Europe. With so many variables, one 
would expect it to be more unpredictable, but the opposite is actually 
more often the case: a great attempt at reducing unpredictability, and 
re-balancing the narrative system. Let me give you an example from 
The Story of the Stone: after six or seven hundred pages, the two young 
undeclared lovers, Bao-yu and Dai-yu, have one of their many fights; 
Dai-yu leaves, and Bao-yu, left alone, falls into a sort of trance; his maid 
Aroma arrives, but he doesn’t notice her, and in his dream-like state pro- 
ceeds to express for the first time his love for Dai-yu; then he ‘awakes’, 
sees Aroma, is bewildered, runs away, and one can imagine all sorts of 
sequels here: Aroma has been sleeping with Bao-yu for some time, and 
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could feel wounded; or she could side with Dai-yu, and tell her what 
Bao-yu has just said; or she could betray her to the other young woman 
who is in love with Bao-yu . . . Many ways of making the episode gener- 
ate narrative (after all, we've been waiting for this declaration of love for 
hundreds of pages); and instead, what Aroma immediately thinks is ‘how 
she could arrange matters so as to prevent any scandal developing from 
those words’. Preventing developments: that’s the key. Minimizing narra- 
tivity. The Story of the Stone is often described as a Chinese Buddenbrooks, 
and they are certainly both stories of the decline of a great family, but 
Buddenbrooks covers a half century in five hundred pages, and Stone a 
dozen years ın two thousand pages: and it’s not just a matter of rhythm, 
here (although that is obviously also the case), but of the hierarchy 
between synchrony and diachrony: Stone has a ‘horizontal’ dominant, 
where what really matters is not what lies ‘ahead’ of a given event, as 
in ‘forward-looking’ European prose, but what lies ‘to the side’ of it: all 
the vibrations that ripple across this immense narrative system—and 
all the counter-vibrations that try to keep it stable. Earlier, I pointed out 
how the breakdown of symmetry allowed European prose to intensify 
irreversibility, irreversibility is present also in Chinese novels, of course, 
but instead of intensifying it they often try to contain it, and so symme- 
try regains its centrality: chapters are announced by couplets that neatly 
divide them into two halves; many important passages are couched in 
the wonderfully named ‘parallel prose’ (‘Every evening devoted to the 
pursuit of pleasure; Every morning an occasion for deluded dalliance’); 
in the novel’s overall architecture there are blocks of ten, twenty, even 
fifty chapters that mirror each other across hundreds of pages ... It’s 
really an alternative tradition. 


Alternative, but comparable: up to the eighteenth century, the Chinese 
novel was arguably greater in both quantity and quality than any in 
Europe, with the possible exception of France. “The Chinese have novels 
by the thousand, and already had them when our ancestors were living 
in the forests’, said Goethe to Eckermann in 1827, on the day he coined 
the concept of Weltliteratur (while reading a Chinese novel). But the fig- 
ures are wrong: by 1827 novels by the thousand existed in France, or 
Britain, or indeed in Germany—but not in China. 


Why? 
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IV 


When we discuss the destinies of eighteenth-century core areas, writes 
Kenneth Pomeranz in The Great Divergence, 


we should make our comparisons . . truly reciprocal .. . that is, look for 
absences, accidents and obstacles that diverted England from a path that 
might have made it more like the Yangzi Delta or Gujarat, along with the 
more usual exercise of looking for blockages that kept non-European areas 
from reproducing implicitly normalized European paths. . view both sides 
of the comparison as ‘deviations’ when seen through the expectations of the 
other, rather than leaving one as always the norm.” 


The European rise of the novel as a deviation from the Chinese path: as 
soon as you start thinking in these terms, it immediately leaps to the eye 
how much more seriously the novel was taken in China than in Europe. 
Despite all the attacks by the Confucian literati, by the early seventeenth 
century Chinese culture already had a novelistic canon; Europe wasn’t 
even thinking about it. For the epic or tragedy it had one, or the lyric; 
not for the novel. And the canon is just the tip of the iceberg: there was 
in China an immense investment of intellectual energies in the edition, 
revision, continuation, and especially commentary of novels. These were 
already very long books, The Romance of the Three Kingdoms, 600,000 
words, the inter-lineal commentary made it almost a million—but it 
added so much ‘to the enjoyment ...of the novel’, writes David Rolston, 
‘that editions without commentary ... went out of circulation’.” 


‘The novel has less need of ... commentary than other genres’, writes 
Watt in The Rise of the Novel,” and for Europe he’s right. But Chinese nov- 
els needed them, because they were seen as—art. Since at least the Jin 
Ping Mei, around 1600, ‘Chinese xiaoshuo went through an . . . extended 
aesthetic turn’, writes Ming Dong Gu: ‘a self-conscious emulation and 
competition with the dominant literary genres ... a poeticization’.® We 
should look for absences that diverted the European novel from the 
Chinese path ...and here is one: the aesthetic turn of the European 





1 Kenneth Pomeranz, The Great Divergence. China, Europe, and the Making of the 
Modern World Economy, Princeton 2000, pp. 7-8. 

David L. Rolston, Traditional Chinese Fiction and Fiction Commentary. Reading and 
Writing Between the Lines, Stanford 1997, p 4- 

2 Jan Watt, The Rise of the Novel, Berkeley 1957, p. 30. 

3 Ming Dong Gu, Chinese Theories of Fiction. A Non-Western Narrative System, New 
York 2006, p. 71. 
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novel occurred in the late nineteenth century, with a delay of almost 
three hundred years. 


Why? 


Vv 


For Pomeranz, one reason for the great divergence was that in eighteenth- 
century Europe ‘the wheels of fashion were spinning faster’, stimulating 
consumption, and through it the economy as a whole; while in China, 
after the consolidation of the Qing dynasty, consumption ‘as a motor 
of change’ came to a halt for over a century, not triggering that ‘con- 
sumer revolution’ McKendrick, Brewer and Plumb have written about. 
Revolution is a big word, and many have questioned the extent of con- 
sumption before the mid-nineteenth-century; still, no one really doubts 
that ‘superfluous things’, to use a Chinese expression, multiplied during 
the eighteenth century, from interior decoration to mirrors, clocks, por- 
celain, silverware, jewelry—and concerts, journeys and books. ‘In any 
consideration of leisure’, writes Plumb, ‘it would be quite wrong not to 
put cultural pursuits in the foreground’.* So: what did ‘the birth of a 
consumer society’ mean for the European novel? 





“4 The divergence of the two models is well illustrated by the role played by Don 
Quixote and the Jin Ping Mei—two novels that were written in the same years, and 
are often compared to each other (more by sinologists than by hispanists, 1t must 
be said)—in therr respective traditions: for at least two centuries, if not longer, the 
Jin Ping Mei’s influence on the theory and practice of the novel in China was incom- 
parably greater than that of Don Quixote m Europe A similar parting of the ways 
occurs in the late eighteenth century, when the peak of the Chinese aesthetic turn 
(The Story of the Stone) could have found its match in an incredibly gifted genera- 
tion of German poet-novelists (Goethe, Holderlin, Novalis, Schlegel, Von Arnim, 
Brentano}—f only they hadn't been roundly ignored by European readers (except 
for Goethe, of course; but even Goethe kept the ‘poetic first version of Meister in a 
drawer, as if sensing that it wasn’t the right book for the times) Incidentally, that 
the Jin Ping Mei could be hailed as the masterpiece that would change the Chinese 
novel is another striking instance of the difference between the two traditions: that 
European culture could produce—and appreciate!—an erotic corpus as explicit as 
the Chinese one 1s quite unimaginable. 

5 Pomeranz, The Great Divergence, p. 161. 

‘© J. H. Plumb, ‘The Commercialization of Leisure in Eighteenth-Century England’, 
in Neil McKendrick, John Brewer, J H. Plumb, The Birth of a Consumer Society. The 
Commercialization of Eighteenth-Century England, Bloomington 1982, pp. 265-6. 
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First of all, a giant quantitative leap. From the first to the last decade of 
the century, new titles increased seven times in France (even though, 
in the r79os, the French had more to do than write novels); fourteen in 
Britain; and about thirty in the German territories. Also, by the end of 
the eighteenth century print runs had become a little larger, especially 
for reprints; many novels that are not included in the standard biblo- 
graphies were published in magazines (some of which had a very wide 
audience); the strengthening of family ties encouraged reading aloud at 
home (providing the training ground for Dr. Bowdler’s vocation); finally, 
and most significantly, the diffusion of lending libraries made novels 
circulate much more efficiently than before, eventually leading to the 
imposition of the three-decker on writers and publishers alike, so as to 
lend each novel to three readers at once. Hard though it is to quantify 
these various factors, if all of them combined increased the circulation of 
novels between two and three times (a conservative estimate), then the 
presence of novels in Western Europe would have gone up between thirty 
and sixty times in the course of the eighteenth century. For McKendrick, 
the fact that consumption of tea rose fifteenfold in a hundred years is 
a great success story of the consumer revolution. Novels, increased 
more than tea. 


Why? The answer used to be, Because readers did. But the current 
consensus—which is slippery, like all that has to do with literacy, but 
has been stable for a few decades now—is that between 1700 and 1800, 
readers doubled; a little less than that in France, a little more in England, 
but that’s the horizon. They doubled; they didn’t increase fifty times. 
But, they were reading differently. ‘Extensive’ reading, Rolf Engelsing has 
called it: reading a lot more than in the past, avidly, at times passion- 
ately, but probably more often than not also superficially, quickly, even 
a little erratically; quite different from the ‘intensive’ reading and re- 
reading of the same few books—usually devotional ones—that had been 
the norm until then.” And Engelsing’s thesis has often been criticized, 
but with novels multiplying so much more quickly than readers, and 
readers behaving like the famous John Latimer, of Warwick, who from 
mid-January to mid-February 1771 borrowed a volume a day from Clay’s 
circulating library,” it is hard to imagine how the whole process could 
have worked without a major increase in—let’s call it distraction. 





7 Rolf elsing, Der Burger als Leser. Lesi chichte in Deutschland 1500-1800, 
Ing TE! erges 5 


Stuttgart 1974, esp. pp. 182ff. 
8 Jan Fergus, Provincial Readers in Eighteenth-Century England, Oxford 2006, p. 113. 
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Let’s call it that, because, even though Engelsing never mentions 
Benjamin, extensive reading looks very much like an early version of 
that ‘perception in a state of distraction’ described at the end of ‘The 
Work of Art in the Age of its Technological Reproducibility’. Distraction 
in that essay is Zerstreaung—absent-mindedness, and entertainment: the 
perfect mix for novel-reading—and for Benjamin it is the attitude that 
becomes necessary at those ‘historical turning points’ when the ‘tasks’ 
facing ‘the human apparatus of perception’ are so overwhelming that 
they can’t be ‘mastered’ by way of concentrated attention: and distrac- 
tion emerges as the best way to cope with the new situation—to keep up 
with those ‘faster-spinning wheels of fashion’ that have so dramatically 
widened the market for novels.?° 


19 Walter Benjamun, ‘The Work of Artin the Age of its Technological Reproducibility’, 
1935, in Selected Writings II: 1935-1938, Cambridge, MA 2002, p. 119. The passage 
returns virtually unchanged in the third version of the essay, in 1939. 

2 As I hope ıs clear, my focus on consumption, fashion and distraction is not meant 
to erase capitalism from literary history, but to specify which of its aspects play a 
more direct causal role in the novel’s take-off. Unquestionably, capitalist expansion 
as such created some key general pre-conditions: a larger, more hterate population; 
more disposable income, and more free time (for some). But since new novelistic 
titles increased four times faster than printed matter in general during the eight- 
eenth century (even including the flood of pamphlets at the end of the century: see 
James Raven, The Business of Books. Booksellers and the English Book Trade 1450-1850, 
New Haven, CN 2007, p. 8), we must also explain this different rate of growth: 
and that peculiar exaggeration of consumer mentality embodied by distraction and 
fashion (and which seems to play a lesser role for drama, poetry, and most other 
types of cultural production), seems to be the best explanation we have found so far. 
That consumpton could play such a large role in the history of the novel depends, 
in its turn, on the fact that the suspicion towards reading for pleasure was begin- 
ning to fade, in line with Constant’s idea of the Liberty of the Moderns as ‘the 
enjoyment of security in private pleasures’ (Benjamin Constant, Political Writings, 
Cambridge 2007, p. 317). Pleasure, by the way, 1s another blindspot of the theory of 
the novel. though we ‘know’, more or less, that the novel was from the very begin- 
ning a form of ‘light reading’ (Thomas Hagg, ‘Orality, literacy, and the “readership” 
of the early Greek novel’, ın R. Eriksen, ed., Contexts of Pre-Novel Narrative, Berlin 
and New York 1994, p. 51), we still work as if reading for pleasure were basically 
the same as reading ‘for serious reasons—treligious, economic, or social’ (J. Paul 
Hunter, Before Novels The Cultural Contexts of Eighteenth Century English Fiction, 
New York and London, 1990, p. 84: one of the few to pose the problem ın an inter- 
esting way). This is yet another issue on which specific historical studies are well 
ahead of theoretical reflection: the dramatic enlargement of the ancient novelistic 
field, for instance, would have been impossible without a shift towards popular, 


light, and even vulgar forms of writing. 
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What did the birth of a consumer society mean for the European novel? 
More novels, and less attention. Dime novels, not James, setting the tone 
of the new way of reading. Jan Fergus, who knows more about lending 
libraries’ records than anyone else, calls it ‘desultory reading: borrowing 
the second volume of Gullivers Travels but not the first, or the fourth, 
out of five, of The Fool of Quality. And Fergus then hails this as ‘readers’ 
agency, their power of choice’"—but, frankly, the choice here seems to 
be, giving up all consistency, in order to be always somehow in touch 
with what the market has to offer. Leaving the TV on all day long, and 
watching it every now and then—that’s not agency. 


VI 


Why was there no rise of the Chinese novel in the eighteenth century— 
and no European aesthetic turn? The answers mirror each other: taking 
the novel seriously as an aesthetic object slowed down consumption— 
while a quickened market for novels dıscouraged aesthetic concentration. 
“When reading the first chapter, the good reader has already cast his 
eyes towards the last’, says a commentary to the Jin Ping Mei (which is 
two thousand pages long); ‘when reading the last chapter, he is already 
recalling the first’. This is what intensive reading is like: the only true 
reading is re-reading, or even ‘a series of re-readings’, as some commen- 
tators seem to assume. ‘If you don’t put your pen into action, it cannot 
really be considered reading’, as Mao once putit. Study; not one-volume- 
per-day consumption. In Europe, only modernism made people study 
novels. Had they read with pen and commentary in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, there would have been no rise of the European novel. 


VII 


Typically, the great theories of the novel have been theories of moder- 
nity, and my insistence on the market is a particularly brutal version 
thereof. But with a complication, suggested by another research project 
I’m engaged in at present, on the figure of the bourgeois, in the course 
of which I have been often surprised by how limited the diffusion of 








= Fergus, Provincial Readers, pp. 108-16, 117 
* Rolston, Traditional Chinese Fiction, p. 126. 
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bourgeois values seems to have actually been. Capitalism has spread every- 
where, no doubt about that, but the values which—according to Marx, 
Weber, Simmel, Sombart, Freud, Schumpeter, Hirschmann ...—are 
supposed to be most congruous with it have not, and this has made me 
look at the novel with different eyes: no longer as the ‘natural’ form of 
bourgeois modernity, but rather as that through which the pre-modern 
imaginary continues to pervade the capitalist world. Whence, adven- 
ture. The anti-type of the spirit of modern capitalism, for The Protestant 
Ethic; a slap in the face of realism, as Auerbach saw so clearly in Mimesis. 
What is adventure doing ın the modern world? Margaret Cohen, from 
whom I have learned a lot on this, sees it as a trope of expansion: capi- 
talism on the offensive, planetary, crossing the oceans. I think she is 
right, and would only add that the reason adventure works so well within 
this context is that it’s so good at imagining war. Enamoured of physical 
strength, which it moralizes as the rescue of the weak from all sorts of 
abuses, adventure is the perfect blend of might and right to accompany 
capitalist expansions. That’s why Kéhler’s Christian warrior has not only 
survived in our culture—in novels; films; videogames—not only sur- 
vived, but dwarfed any comparable bourgeois figure. Schumpeter put it 
crudely and clearly: ‘The bourgeois class . . . needs a master.” 


It needs a master—to help it rule. In finding distortion after distor- 
tion of core bourgeois values, my first reaction was always to wonder 
at the loss of class identity that this entailed; which is true, but, from 
another perspective, completely irrelevant, because hegemony doesn’t 
need purity—it needs plasticity, camouflage, collusion between the old 
and the new. Under this different constellation, the novel returns to be 
central to our understanding of modernity: not despite, but because of 
its pre-modern traits, which are not archaic residues, but functional 
articulations of ideological needs. To decipher the geological strata of 
consensus in the capitalist world—here is a worthy challenge, for the 
history and the theory of the novel. 


3 Joseph A. Schumpeter, Capitalism, socialism and democracy [1942], New York 
1975, P- 138. 
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Louis Sala-Molins, Dark Side of the Light: Slavery and the French 
Enlightenment 

University of Minnesota Press: Minneapolis 2006, $19.50, paperback 
165 pp, O 8166 4388 1 


ROBIN BLACKBURN 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND HIS BLACKS 


The origins and nature of anti-slavery are important stakes in rival attempts 
to appropriate abolitionism’s perceived ‘moral capital’. The British cele- 
bration of last year’s bicentenary of the 1807 suppression of the Atlantic 
slave trade, Mitterrand’s invocation of French Revolutionary emancipation 
in 1989 and, no doubt, the claims that will be made for Lincoln, the Great 
Emancipator, in 2009—the bicentennial of his birth—are all cases in point. 
These commemorations are instructively selective: 2007 was also the bicen- 
tenary of the Us suppression of its Atlantic slave trade, but this passed almost 
without mention (the 1607 founding of Jamestown was instead celebrated at 
an event which brought together the British Queen and the us president). 
The British government was content to commemorate slave-trade suppres- 
sion but ignored the tercentenary of the 1707 Act of Union between Scotland 
and England—a touchy subject, given the nationalist administration in 
Edinburgh. Haiti’s own plans to celebrate the Republics bicentenary in 
2004 were, of course, rudely terminated when Us and French special forces 
deposed the country’s president. 

Louis Sala-Molins’s Dark Side of the Light: Slavery and the French 
Enlightenment first appeared in French in 1992, and sets out to puncture 
the balloon of self-congratulation puffed up by French officialdom, from 
Mitterrand down, during the bicentenary. Rather than piecing together a 
narrative, the book mounts an iconoclastic assault on the anti-slavery and 
anti-racist credentials of the Enlightenment and Revolution. Sala-Molins’s 
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critique does not take the form of an Adornoesque or Foucauldian ques- 
tioning of the enthronement of Reason or Knowledge. It insists, instead, 
that the Enlightenment’s best exponents—and the Revolution’s most 
radical moments—fell far short of the universal principles they had 
themselves expounded. This extended essay contains three core chapters 
entitled ‘Condorcet “Lamenting”, ‘The Market of Equals’ and ‘Of Men 
and (Under)Dogs’, which engage a variety of Enhghtenment figures and 
texts—Condorcet’s Réflexions sur l'esclavage des nègres, the 1789 Declaration 
of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen, the French abolitionist society Les 
Amis des Noirs, among others. Sala-Molins ends by turning to the specta- 
cle of the 1989 bicentennial celebrations in Paris, sharply denouncing the 
Mitterrand government's self-congratulatory invocation of the Lumières: 
‘Simplistically conveyed to the public from float to float the achievement of 
the Enlightenment was clear: the blacks were nothing; France made them 
ito human beings’. 

Slavery is an ancient institution, known to most cultures and endorsed 
by classical philosophy and the established religions. The lot of most slaves 
has been unhappy or even wretched, but the plantation slavery of the New 
World was peculiarly intense, partly because it was strongly racialized and 
partly because it was yoked to the potent new forces and rhythms of accu- 
mulation and consumer capitalism. In the late 16th century Jean Bodin 
observed that the common people had an aversion to the institution; but up 
to the 1760s there was no clear rejection of it by philosophers or theologians. 
The first text categorically to repudiate slavery as a social category was a 
chapter by the Scottish jurist, George Wallace, ın a book entitled A System of 
the Principles of the Laws of Scotland (r760); translated and lightly edited, the 
chapter appeared as the entry under ‘Esclavage’ in the Encyclopédie. A more 
detailed indictment of the slave trade and its baleful influence on Africa 
was made by Anthony Benezet, a Quaker, around the same time, and John 
Wesley published his highly critical Thoughts upon Slavery in 1774. In the 
French and Spanish-speaking worlds an apparently fierce anti-slavery mes- 
sage was to be found ın the Abbé Raynal’s much-reprinted Histoire des Deux 
Mondes (1770). A passage of this book, authored by Denis Diderot and Jean 
de Pechemeja, looked forward to the time when a black Spartacus would 
arise in the New World to avenge the wrongs done to his people. 

Yet there was something incomplete, even shallow, about much late 
18th-century anti-slavery. Wesley urged his anti-slavery arguments on plant- 
ers, hoping that they would respond by freeing their bondspeople. The 
patriots ın North America paid no attention to the slaves. Thomas Paine 
is thought to have been behind Pennsylvania’s Emancipation Law—more 
properly Free Womb law—of 1780, which freed children born to slave moth- 
ers once they had reached the age of twenty-eight. But slavery was quite 
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marginal in this state, and by r787 the Constitution had recognized the slave- 
holders at Federal level as well as in the slave states. Smce many leaders 
of the Revolution were men of the Enlightenment, their failure to make a 
breakthrough against slavery where it mattered—in the plantation zone— 
signalled a yawning gulf between words and deeds. British abolitionists 
were not put to such a severe test, since they were not founding a new state. 
But they hoped to respond to the challenge of the American Revolution by 
taking decisive steps against slavery in the New World. Believing that end- 
ing the Atlantic slave trade would weaken slavery, and knowing that it would 
arouse less opposition, they preferred to focus on this rather than directly 
take up the cause of emancipation. The first wave of agitation against the 
slave trade was then cut off in the early 1790s by the Counter-Revolutionary 
panic, postponing success until after the Haitian Revolution of 1804 and 
delaying any campaign for slave emancipation in the Anglophone world 
until the 1820s and 1830s. 

The radical patriots and evangelicals who animated abolitionism, 
whether British or American, were both to be blocked. The challenge was 
left, then, to the protagonists of the French Enlightenment and Revolution. 
When tackling slavery the philosophes were too often satisfied with a rhe- 
torical flourish that had no specific programmatic character. In the Esprit 
des Lois Montesquieu had parodied the colonists’ racialist justifications for 
slavery. But irony by itself is an over-rated arm of critique—it did not lead 
anywhere and was even adopted at face value by some pro-slavery apologists. 
Montesquieu, as a former president of the Bordeaux parlement, was moti- 
vated as much by distrust of the unruly and disobedient French colons, with 
their preference for contraband trade with North America at the expense of 
the merchants of the Gironde, as by any abolitionist inclinations. 

Sala-Molins mentions en passant Voltaire’s racial fantasies, which com- 
promised his anyway not-very-robust critique of slavery. Indeed a pervasive, 
though not necessarily modern, racialist sentiment contributed to blunting 
abolitionism’s impact. Abolitionists discounted traditional justifications for 
slavery, notably the belief held by some Jewish, Muslim and Christian biblical 
interpreters that the curse pronounced by Noah on Canaan, or the ‘sons of 
Ham’, provided grounds for the enslavement of an entire descent group. But 
they were still prone to paternalistic notions of wild and heathenish Africans, 
or, if ‘enlightened’, to pseudo-scientific notions supposedly distinguishing 
a hierarchy of races, with blacks relegated to the lowest rung (Emmanuel 
Chukwudi Eze has edited a volume entitled Race and the Enlightenment 
which brings together many examples). Dark Side of the Light takes as its 
starting point a 1971 work by Michéle Duchet, Anthropologie et histoire au 
siècle des Lumières, that analysed and documented this phenomenon. It is 
probably true that racial notions did somewhat more to weaken secular than 
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religious versions of anti-slavery; though commitment to the sacred rights of 
property and supreme claims of national interest also played their part. 

But in addition to the timid, equivocal or rhetorical species of abolition- 
ism the French Enlightenment also struck some bolder notes, and produced 
at least one detailed plan for ending slavery not just in areas where it was 
marginal—such as Pennsylvania—but in the plantation zone. Moreover 
Enlightenment thought was to become entangled with the unfolding of the 
great French Revolution, and with a subsequent radicalization of the notion 
of human nghts. Condorcet, who outlined a scheme for gradually abolish- 
ing slavery in his Réflexions sur esclavage des nègres (1780) and helped found 
the Amis des Noirs, is a key figure here. As first a member of the National 
Assembly, and later as its president, he was an outstanding political as well 
as intellectual leader. A proponent of the nghts of women, Jews and blacks, 
and advocate of universal social insurance, he 1s an attractive figure—but in 
Sala-Molins’s view, still a radically flawed prophet of enlightenment. 

Dark Side of the Light focuses on the surprisingly racial undertones to 
Condorcet’s recipes and reflections. Condorcet’s difficulty was a direct result 
of the fact that, at some level, he wished to end slavery rather than simply 
denounce it. He unsparingly delineated the depravity and brutalism of the 
colonial planters and their overseers but was loath to risk the loss of valuable 
colonies. He warned against underestimating the venom of the slave-owners 
who would stop at nothing if they saw their wealth attacked. The answer, he 
urged, was to decree a law that would undercut their power by imperceptible 
degrees and give them ample compensation—paid for by the slaves, not the 
already over-strained public purse. As in Pennsylvania, the emancipation 
law was to free children born to slave mothers, but only once they reached 
the age of thirty-five. Slaves who were already fifteen years old would be 
freed at forty. The ‘temporary’ slaves born to slave mothers were to serve 
their mothers’ master for seven years longer than the beneficiaries of the 
Pennsylvania law. By that age, more than half of them would be dead. Since 
children born to not-yet-free daughters of slave mothers would themselves 
have to wait until they were thirty-five to become free, the whole process of 
emancipation would not be complete for seventy years. In the meantime the 
‘degenerate’ planters and their notoriously cruel overseers were invited to 
become the tutors and guardians of the slaves’ offspring. Colonial officials 
were to carry out inspections to make sure that pregnant slaves were not 
being over-worked to secure abortions. 

The plan attracts only scorn and derision from Sala-Molins. Drawn up at 
a time when Condorcet was Turgot’s protégé and published pseudonymously 
as the work of a Swiss Protestant pastor, ‘M. Schwarz’ of Berne, its aim was 
to influence the Navy Ministry, which was responsible for colonial adminis- 
tration. The whole exercise arguably reflects the folly of seeking to reform an 
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unreformable system, or of contriving to end slavery through the workings 
of a bureaucratic administration; even the Pennsylvania legislation had only 
been forthcoming at a time of extraordmary social radicalization and mili- 
tary pressure. Condorcet re-issued his 1780 pamphlet virtually unchanged, 
but under his own name, in 1788 as a contribution to the campaign of the 
new abolitionist society, the Amis des Noirs, founded that same year. The 
caution of the proposals is the result of three decisive considerations: the 
imperative of maintaining the flow of plantation produce from colony to 
metropolis; concern to appease the slave proprietors; and nervousness with 
regard to the future behaviour of beings supposedly degraded by slavery. If 
freed, former slaves might want to exit the plantation economy. Condorcet 
urged that, first, a new agricultural pattern be devised. His proposal was to 
surround sugar mills with satellite farms that would adapt production to 
free wage labour and independent farming, an idea that anticipated some 
later developments. But the excruciating gradualness of his emancipation 
scheme postponed any such outcome to a distant future. 

Condorcet and the other abolitionists were simply not prepared to envis- 
age immediate emancipation, or policies that might risk the loss of the 
colonies. Racial fears were undoubtedly a major factor here. At this tme 
about Go per cent of the slaves in Saint-Domingue, the largest and rich- 
est French colony, were African-born. Was it safe to free them overnight? 
And surely they were foreigners, not true Frenchmen? Sala-Molins mounts 
a withering assault on the contradictions in which the great philosopher and 
humanist entangled himself. He also plausibly evokes the ‘cultural whiten- 
ing’ which the slave would have to undergo before he ıs deemed ready for 
release from bondage. Condorcet’s unusual suggestion that slaves brought 
before the colonial courts be allowed to choose whether their judge be white 
or coloured is simply scorned, however, when really it demands explanation 
(relevant here would be that coloured proprietors were deemed more loyal 
than colonial blancs by metropolitan observers). 

Other scholars have urged that the Enhghtenment should be given credit 
for a notion of a universal human ‘cultural agency’ possessed by all peo- 
ples; in his 2003 Enlightenment Against Empire, for example, Sankar Muthu 
has argued that, whatever their equivocations, the works of Diderot, Kant 
and Johann Gottfried Herder established the basis for a powerful critique 
of European colonialism. Sala-Molins, by contrast, focuses overwhelmingly 
on the negative. His own intellectual career has been an unusual one. Born 
Llufs Sala i Molins in Catalonia in 1935, he studied in Paris and Freiburg, 
publishing his first work in 1971 on the 13th-century Mallorcan writer 
Ramon Llull’s philosophy of love. He then turned to the legal doctrines of 
the Inquisition—Le dictionnaire des inquisiteurs, Valence 1494 appeared in 
1981—before taking up the history of slavery. Le Code Noir ou le calvaire de 
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Canaan, from 1987, was his first contribution in this field. Sala-Molins’s 
style as a historian of ideas is quite as unorthodox as his range. Dark Side 
of the Light is not just an immanent critique, but one that itself often mim- 
ics the style of the philosophes in order to mock their inadequacies and their 
wretched or even sordid compromises (Diderot and Raynal received sti- 
pends from the Navy Ministry). His raillery and polemic sometimes lead 
him to impersonate and ventriloquize an African slave, who gives vent to 
bitterly sardonic perceptions of the humbug and hypocrisy of the colonizer 
or metropolitan statesman. 


I am no longer interested, brainless slave that I am, in the calculations that 
now pre-occupy the physiocrat, however insightful and clever they may be. I 
will leave that to the philosophes and the slave masters I will judge the results 
from the length of my working day, the bite of the whip or the softness of 
the caress. 


Such prosopopoeia can sometimes be effective in ways that a calmer, analyti- 
cal style would not be. The author's tirades, by turns colloquial and arcane, 
have been generally well translated. But his invective takes the place of a 
careful documentation which would establish the character of French colo- 
nial slavery and of its fate ın the Revolutionary epoch. A work which better 
supplies this missing element, registering the great philosophical impor- 
tance of events in the French Caribbean at this time, is Florence Gauthier’s 
1992 Triomphe et mort du droit naturel en Révolution, 1789-1795-1802. 
Sala-Molins’s earlier Le Code Noir ou le calvaire de Canaan was an edition 
of Lows XIV’s decree of 1684, usually referred to as the Code Noir, which 
aimed to regulate the new slave regime, although Sala-Molins does not jus- 
tify his title by cating any reference to Noah’s curse in the edict or any reason 
to link the decree to this tale. The Code Noir was ın fact a rather ineffective 
attempt, prompted by Madame de Maintenon, the King’s mistress, to tem- 
per the rapacious practices of the French colonists by requiring observance 
of the dictates of Catholic piety. While later republican notions of France’s 
‘civilizing mission’ may be compared to this, the two doctrines should not 
simply be equated, as Sala-Molins recommends. He further claims that the 
Code Noir was not rescinded by the Revolution. It is true that, notwithstand- 
ing the repeated proclamation of the nghts of man, the early years of the 
Revolution saw no actions taken against slavery—not even ending the sub- 
sidies enjoyed by slave traders. The Amis des Noirs chose instead to give 
priority to a campaign to award full citizenship to the free coloured proprie- 
tors of the colonies, which was bitterly contested by most of the white colons. 
Those men of colour who had enough property to qualify as ‘active atizens’ 
were themselves slaveholders, owning about a fifth of the slaves in Saint- 
Domingue. However, once a constitution had been drawn up by the Republic 
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‘one and indivisible’, matters stood differently. A Jacobin faction arose which 
maintained that there should be no special laws for the colonies alone. 

Sala-Molins regards claims made for the emancipatory impact of the 
French Revolution in the colonies as not just over-pitched but entirely spu- 
rious. He writes of ‘the farce of the abolition of Year II’—as if he has to 
deny any virtue at all to the despised Revolutionaries. Yet the actions of 1794 
really did stabihze and strengthen the revolt of the ‘black Jacobins’ of Saint- 
Domingue and open the way for an alliance with the columns commanded 
by Toussaint Louverture (still a Spanish general in Pluviése An II, the date of 
the French revolutionary emancipation decree). These rebel forces derived 
from the great slave revolt of 1791. Sala-Molins rightly rejects the idea that 
the slave rebels would have needed the prompting of the doctrines of the 
Enlightenment or Revolution. It is quite possible that the outbreak had 
been encouraged by royalist agents bent on discrediting and sabotaging 
the Revolution. Yet essentially, as they were to prove, the rebels acted for 
themselves. Whatever the initial spark, a massive slave insurrection soon 
engulfed much of the island’s northern plain. However, its leaders were not 
committed to general emancipation. They negotiated with first the French 
authorities and then the Spanish, demanding the freedom of those directly 
involved rather than the end of slavery. Indeed the main leaders accepted, at 
one point, a plan that would only have freed four hundred. While a few black 
commanders remained independent, most of them, Toussaint included, 
enlisted as officers under the Spanish crown. Implicitly this tied them to 
the slave order. 

If he was to challenge slavery, Toussaint needed to break with Spain. By 
the same token, the French Republican authorities needed to break with 
slavery if they wished to win the support of the black rebels and defeat roy- 
alist planters who, in 1793, began to receive massive reinforcement from a 
British expedition. The decree of 1794 was not a farce but a bold attempt to 
surmount this crisis. Sala-Molins writes that ‘on August 29th 1793 Toussaint 
Louverture imposed on Sonthonax [the Republican Commissioner] the abo- 
lition of slavery in Saint-Domingue.’ It is indeed the case that Toussaint and 
Sonthonax issued decrees on that date, but both were preceded by a decree 
issued at a mass meeting of the Commune of Le Cap on 26 August which 
called for general emancipation. Sonthonax probably inspired this act, using 
it to conclude an alliance with Louis Pierrot, an African-born black rebel 
whose column had established itself in the hills around Le Cap. (We now 
have more detailed accounts than were available to Sala-Molins: see Laurent 
Dubois’s Avengers of the New World, 2004, and a 2002 volume edited by 
Florence Gauthier, Périssent les colonies plutôt qu’un principe! Contributions a 
l'histoire de Vabolition de Vesclavage, 1789-1804.) 
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The rival emancipation decrees issued by Sonthonax and Toussamt 
reflected the fact that both saw such a move as essential to any bid for mass 
support. But neither the French Republic's Commissioner nor the black 
Spanish general had the authority to issue such a decree, and their resources 
were too puny simply to impose it. They both required legitrmating endorse- 
ment and massive logistical support if they were to be effective. Toussaint 
had no hope of converting the Spanish monarch to abolition. Sonthonax’s 
abolitionist hopes—he was a member of the Amis des Noirs and married 
to a woman of colour—were radicalized by the situation he confronted; he 
became convinced that only immediate and universal emancipation could 
save the Republic from defeat at the hands of the British and their renegade 
planter alles. He sent three deputies to the Convention in Paris to secure 
the backing of a Jacobin Republic which had yet to commit itself, and several 
of whose rank-and-file leaders regarded the slave rebels as dupes or crypto- 
royalists, and Sonthonax as a treacherous Girondin who was probably in 
league with the British. Racist stereotypes fed metropolitan suspicion. 

The turn to emancipation can only be explained by the outbreak of war 
and the opportunities it presented. Without the black rebellion, the Republic 
would never have found its way to the historic decree of 16 Pluviôse An 
Il. Even so the decision was not inevitable. It was not ‘imposed’ on the 
Convention, nor did it unfold simply as a spontaneous emanation of the 
spirit of the Revolution, as other accounts imply. Introducing a collection of 
Robespierre's speeches and writings (Virtue and Terror, 2007), Slavoj Zizek 
has recently cited the emancipation decree as one of the great glories of the 
Revolution and a justification of the stern virtue of the Incorruptible. There is 
something to this, but the story is more complex. Robespierre long held back 
from advocating, or even supporting, the emancipation policy. On the day the 
Convention adopted the emancipation decree Robespierre was immersed in 
a conference with two pro-slavery colonial Jacobins, Page and Bruley. While 
some Jacobins attacked the ‘aristocracy of the skin’, others disparaged the 
black insurrectionaries as pawns of the royalists and the British. (Pro-slavery 
attempts to amend or stymie the emancipation motion are traced by Yves 
Benot in Les Lumières, Vesclavage, la colonisation, 2006. The work of Benot, 
1930-2006—a veteran anti-imperialist and anti-racist militant, and former 
surrealist who never held any academic post—supplies the scholarly rigour 
and documentation sometimes lacking ın Sala-Molins). 

Robespierre did not share the racist projections of the colonial Jacobins, 
who were scandalized when Madame Sonthonax presided over multi-racial 
gatherings in the governor’s palace. But he seems to have feared that general 
emancipation would aggravate an already dangerous international situation. 
It would provoke a breach with the United States, the French Republic’s only 
ally. Robespierre had opposed going to war in the first place and remained 
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hostile to any needless multiplication of the Republic’s enemies. The only 
leader present in the Convention at the time the emancipation decree was 
endorsed was Danton, a pme instigator of the war policy. (However, Danton’s 
role was equivocal; the real sponsors of the decree in the Convention were 
the Hébertistes.) Just two days later on 18 Pluvidse, Robespierre delivered 
one of his most important speeches to the Convention, sometimes published 
under the title ‘On Political Morality’. He still made no direct reference to 
the decree. While congratulating the Convention on the virtue it had dis- 
played, he pointed out that France was already at war with Austria, Prussia, 
Spain and Britain. He asked whether this was a good time to provoke its few 
remaining friends and threaten ‘all the governments in the world’. 

Something changed in the succeeding days and weeks. Instead of 
blocking the decree, as it could have done, the Committee of Public 
Safety organized an expedition to carry the policy of emancipation to the 
Caribbean. Two developments might have helped to persuade Robespierre 
that—to re-arrange a famous phrase—the only way to savè the colonies was 
to rally behind the principle of emancipation. Firstly, it was confirmed that 
the white planters were welcoming the English with open arms. Secondly, 
news arrived that Thomas Jefferson had stepped down as Secretary of State 
in late December 1793 and that George Washington had turned his back 
on the policy of support for the sister Republic (news of events in the New 
World took a couple of months to reach the Old). If Robespierre had been 
restrained by realpolitik—a strange but plausible explanation of his caution 
over emancipation—then this motive was now nullified. The way was open 
for a revolutionary emancipationist offensive in the Caribbean and an asso- 
ciated ‘Quasi-War’, as it was called, with the United States. 

The Republic’s option for a revolutionary offensive can be presented as a 
simple reflex or desperate last throw—Sonthonax and Robespierre had ‘no 
alternative’. Yet Britain had confronted defeat in North America without mak- 
ing this choice. Likewise the North American rebels had been in a tight spot 
in 1779 without deciding to emancipate their slaves. The revolutionary offen- 
sive launched by the French Republic in 1794 both reflected and intensified 
a crisis of deeply ingrained habits of racial thinking and reverence for private 
property. (In the previously cited text, Žižek rightly draws attention to the 
profound crisis of routine assumptions associated with the Revolution.) 

The French expedition carrying the emancipation decree sailed in April 
and re-captured Guadeloupe from the British, after proclaiming the end of 
slavery and arming those former slaves able and willing to fight. Shortly 
thereafter a string of slave msurrections was ustigated and supported in 
the islands of the Eastern Caribbean, and large quantities of arms were 
sent to Sonthonax in Saint-Domingue. Toussaint Louverture abandoned the 
Spanish King and was appointed a Republican general by the ranking French 
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commander, Etienne Laveaux. In less than a year Louverture was promoted 
to the post of Lieutenant Governor. For a short but vital period—roughly 
1794 to 1799, with a few wobbles—the French Republic was aligned with the 
birth of a new power that was both emancipationist and black. Britain was 
defeated in Saint-Domingue and lost some 80,000 troops in this theatre, 
more than ın the whole of Europe in the 1790s. Just because Napoleon tried 
to restore slavery in 1802—suffering a stunning defeat ın Sant-Domingue/ 
Haiti—does not make the ‘abolition of Year II’ a ‘farce’. 

It is not easy to make sense of Sala-Molins’s position, since he admires 
Toussaint Louverture as an abolitionist general and leader. Yet Toussaint was 
recognized, elevated and supplied by the Republic. He was able to count on 
support from General Laveaux, Colonel Vincent, a team of French secretaries 
and the metropolitan ‘neo-Jacobins’ of 1797-99. It was Napoleon's attempt 
to revoke the emancipation policy that was to turn into a bloody farce—not 
just a pitiless and sanguinary crime but a colossal blunder. 

Sala-Molins has written a spirited, if sometimes self-indulgent, chapter 
in the history of ideas, and his argument deserves to be heard. I would have 
liked less declamation and more detail, but such an account will anyway 
rely on rhetoric since the facts do not speak for themselves. Still less do the 
historical victims of oppression. Nevertheless ideas are sometimes so caught 
up with events that the latter have to be interrogated closely to elucidate their 
true meaning. In the case of the French and Haitian revolutions, this is a 
particularly difficult task. Would the latter have triumphed without the con- 
solidation of an emancipationist power in Saint-Domingue in 1794-1801? 
Unlikely, in my view. 

Toussaint Louverture and the other new rulers of the beleaguered and 
impoverished black republic experimented with labour regulations and 
property forms that had been recommended by Condorcet and other French 
writers. Sala-Molins does not allow himself any criticism of Toussaint and 
hence does not confront the fact that the new labour regime he sponsored 
was even more draconian than that of the French republicans. Some later 
rulers of Haiti also sought to perpetuate disciplinary labour, without long- 
term results. The reasons for this are quite simple: such measures were 
not tolerated by the mass of former slaves and the new state was not strong 
enough to impose them. I insist on details of this kind because the emer- 
gence of Revolutionary emancipationism in Saint-Domingue and Haiti 
were episodes that would fittingly have rounded out the philosophical story 
told by Sala-Molins. 

But this certainly does not mean that the coloured communities and 
fighters who adopted the emancipationist doctrine simply applied the ideas 
of European philosophes. Haitian leaders did sometimes try to apply them, 
all too literally. But ultimately they also transformed and transcended them. 
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It is striking that when Napoleon's expedition arrived, it was at first accepted 
by many of the famous black and mulatto generals. After Toussaint’s capitu- 
lation and capture, resistance was virtually confined to grassroots leaders. 
While a succession of generals later occupied the presidential palace in Port- 
au-Prince, the historic social conquest of the Revolution—a society with 
no slaves—was proclaimed not just in the first paragraph of the Republic’s 
Constitution but in the vigilance of the autonomous piquets scattered 
throughout the country. It is probably always advisable for intellectual his- 
torians to be attentive to the forms of life which give rise to and embody 
new social concepts. But with the anti-slavery breakthrough of the 1790s 
this is most clearly and emphatically the case, and requires attention to the 
momentous conjunction of impulses from both sides of the Atlantic. 
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GREGOR MCLENNAN 


AMONG THE UNBELIEVERS 


According to Karl Marx, by 1844 the criticism of religion—the ‘premise’ of 
all social criticism—was ‘essentially complete’. A hundred and sixty years 
later, Edward Said endorsed the sentiment in Humanism and Democratic 
Criticism—though more by way of hope than expectation, given the per- 
sistent dangers posed by ‘religious enthusiasm’. ‘Surely’, Said entreated, ‘it 
must be a major part of the humanistic vocation to keep a fully rounded 
secular perspective’. For today, it is routinely doubted that secular criticism 
can offer a ‘fully rounded’ perspective on our contemporary predicament: 
either some intrinsic religiosity must be included within a more spiritually 
expansive humanism, or else materialists will have to accept that their work 
will never be complete. 

Postsecularism might thus be regarded as the last ‘post’ of all. Just as 
postmodernists and postfeminists explain that progress 1s a fiction and the 
rationalist subject ıs ‘male’, and postcolonialists that both are Eurocentric; 
just as postpositivists assert that cognitive explanation and value are indivis- 
ible, multiculturalists urge us to take ethno-religious identity seriously and 
globalization theorists speak of multiple modernities—the further thought 
strikes: that all along, the deepest problem with critical social theory has 
been its presumption of the truth and inevitability of seculanst humanism, 
especially of the kind that overvalues science. The unstable ground beneath 
all the posts is thereby supposedly exposed. 

The consequence is that it is now becoming difficult to put forward 
propositions that might ‘offend’ people's faith identities, or to insist upon 
minding the distinction between mundane matters and whatever higher- 
order touchstones are felt to imbue them with significance. Those who 
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oppose religious affiliation in politics, or religious segregation ın education, 
welfare or law, are losing ground. The ‘spiritual turn’ thus emerges—perhaps 
not so unexpectedly after all—as the radical outcome of the ‘cultural turn’; 
and Marx’s premise seems to have been undone. The postsecular condition 
takes many forms, in theory as in politics: erstwhile critical realists contrive 
‘alethic supertruths, while others produce elucubrations on the lummosity, 
liminality and thisness of events, the holiness of the everyday, the uncanny 
impulses of performatwvity and affect, the vital sensing of thıngs and the 
approach to absolute otherness. Whether such enquiries speak to, or about, 
‘religion without religion’, in Derrida’s phrase, or just the ‘secularization of 
the secular’, remains to be seen. Meanwhile, a more accessible set of reflec- 
tions is taking centre stage, one version of which finds Jurgen Habermas 
pursuing a new dialogue Between Naturalism and Religion. Being ‘religiously 
unmusical himself, Habermas notes that ‘the thesis that a religious orienta- 
tion to a transcendental reality alone can show a contrite modernity the way 
out of its impasse is once again gaining adherents’. 

With A Secular Age, Charles Taylor steps forward as adherent-in-chief. 
This is a hefty volume, whose dust-jacket proclaims it winner of the 2007 
Templeton Prize, an award made by a foundation dedicated to ‘progress in 
religion’ in its inter-relations with science, and bestowing some £800,000 
of appreciation. In 1992 Taylor’s intervention on the ‘politics of recognition’ 
quickly became established as the heavyweight underpinning of multicul- 
turalism, and he remains prominent in high-level Canadian policy forums. 
Clearly his speculative temperament has proved no obstacle to institutional 
influence, and his latest exercise in the philosophy of history is also, firmly, 
an intervention. One of Taylor’s main goals 1s to challenge the hegemony of 
atheism—the presumption of ‘unbelief’, as he prefers to call it—which he 
thinks has become dominant in certain crucial milieux, including academic 
and intellectual life, ‘whence it can more easily extend itself to others’. 

Taylors strategy can be apprised through his title's negative—and 
unacknowledged—echo of Kant. In ‘What is Enlightenment?’, Kant 
announced that he lived in an age of enlightenment, but not an enlightened 
age. For Taylor, we live ın a secular age, but not necessarily an age of secular- 
ism. Certainly, ‘titanic changes have occurred: over some five centuries, we 
have moved from a world in which everyone believed in God, and where not 
to do so would have been all but incomprehensible, to one in which quest- 
ing after true spiritual transformation is only one option amongst others. 
Three modes of ‘secularity’ are defined here. The sense of the first—Taylor 
calls it Secularity 1—is that God has been ‘emptied out’ of public and official 
life, though this is quite compatible with majority religious belief. Secularity 
2 refers to the actual decline of belief and devotional practice, at least in 
Western Europe. But it is Secularity 3 that most interests Taylor, referring 
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to the underlying ‘conditions of belief’: the way in which moral and onto- 
logical questions are apprehended and negotiated. Secularity 3 describes 
an age in which—in contrast to pre-modern soaal orders—‘faith, even for 
the staunchest believer, is one human possibility among others’. In this 
third sense, ‘secularity’ has nothing to do with the lessening of religion; 
on the contrary, ‘the secular’ 1s now expanded to include ‘the whole context 
of understanding in which our moral, spiritual or religious experience and 
search takes place’. Belief and ‘unbelief’ are not to be regarded as ‘rival theo- 
ries but as ‘alternative ways of living our moral/spirttual life’. 

With this initial set of distinctions in mind, Taylor works forward from 
medieval Christendom, with occasional references to ‘pre-Amal’ systems, to 
construct a sweeping picture of how it was that ‘we’ got from a fused, sacred 
sense of being in the world to the fractured mentalité of the secular age. The 
story 1s one in which the ‘bulwarks of belief’ are steadily broken down. Thus 
we move from an enchanted world (‘charged’ objects, portentous occur- 
rences, spirits actively entwined with terrestrial doings) to a disenchanted 
one; from a porous self (people ‘possessed by’ and ‘receiving’ supernatural 
influences), actively seeking God's love and intervention, to a fortress-like, 
auto-sufficient self, keeping the world and its deeper currents at a distance. 
God’s functional, kingly cosmos becomes an impersonal, causal universe. A 
life punctuated by periodic revelry and symbolic overturnings is regularized 
into disciplined and purified conduct. Multiple, simultaneous and ‘kairotic 
times are reduced to a singular linear temporality; ‘vertical’ social relations 
and ethical norms to ‘horizontal’ ones. A sociality collectively orientated to 
the divine becomes a society of individuals, governed by the hidden hand of 
mutual benefit, while the ‘incarnation’ of mystery and mspuration 1s replaced 
by intellectualistic ‘excarnation’. 

The central three sections of A Secular Age are essentially a history 
of ideas, and Taylor paints a long series of thought-pictures and thinker- 
portraits. It was Augustine who first presented the compound logic of the 
distinction between the earthly and heavenly cities, without which secu- 
larism makes no historical sense. Lipsius’s neo-Stoicism contrasted the 
virtues of detachment and constancy to compassion reflective of God’s love. 
Descartes theorized a mechanical universe and an ethics of a disciplined, 
reasoned charity. The natural-law philosophers confirmed that men are 
rational and sociable, and thus rights-worthy. Deism, ın which a creator but 
non-interventionist God presides over an impersonal order, represented 
the ‘great disembedding’ of Spirit from its previously earthly setting. Then 
came the ‘turning point’ of Enlightenment anthropocentrism and the emer- 
gence of ‘exclusive humanism’, shorn of all theological trappings. A modern 
social imaginary was consolidated, governed by characteristic ‘metatopical’ 
spaces—civil society, the public sphere—and agents, above all, the people. 
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The world of pastoral mediation began to disappear first; hell was ‘eclipsed’, 
and then divinity itself. Secularism came to be not only a ‘live option’, but 
the ‘default option’, in which social actions and meanings involve nothing 
outside intra-human relations. 

Throughout this scenario, Taylor accepts that ‘something’ deserves the 
name of secularization. But he vehemently opposes the customary ‘subtrac- 
tion story’, whereby illusory supernaturalism is stripped away under the fierce 
sun of science, leaving only what was always there anyway: rational human 
nature, whose flourishing provides the sole source of good. For Taylor, newly 
perceived ideologies or truths are always productions and accomplishments, 
not discoveries as such. The shift to immanence therefore represents onto- 
logical relocation rather than evacuation of all supra-empirical grounding. 
Prior to the high-modern era, he argues, virtually every move towards the 
secular was in fact motivated by strong religious concern. The Reformation, 
for example, was one in a long series of ‘rages for order’, starting in late 
medieval Christendom, through which ecclesiastics attempted to purify lay 
culture. The gradual escape from God has thus been parasitic on the need to 
make God more present in everyday lıfe. 

Relatedly, Taylor insists that the coming of secularity traces not a lin- 
ear but a ‘zig-zag’ pattern, each bout of reforming zeal generating social 
resistance and doctrinal re-specification; from pietism to Pusey, complex 
episodes in revivalism are recounted in this light. The master metaphor for 
the Victorian period is the ‘expanding universe of unbelief’, framed within 
a larger ‘nova effect’ triggered by the original polarity between exclusive 
humanism and the religious response. But the ‘whole modern package’ 
cannot succeed in ‘beating out’ the religious package, for modern moral 
consciousness is widely experienced as generating a profound ‘malaise’, a 
terrible ‘flatness’ that demands relief. Straight secularist narratives cannot 
be squared, Taylor asserts, with our unquenchable ‘ache for fullness’. 

The idea of fullness plays a central role in A Secular Age. Thus, to give 
a flavour: 

We all see our lives, and/or the space wherein we live our lives, as having 

a certain moral/spintual shape Somewhere, in some activity, or condition, 

lies a fullness, a nchness; that ıs, ın that place (activity or condition), life is 

fuller, richer, deeper, more worthwhile, more admurable, more what it should 

be This ıs perhaps a place of power: we often experience this as deeply mov- 

ing, as inspiring. Perhaps this sense of fullness ıs something we just catch 


glimpses of from afar off we have the powerful intuition of what fullness 
would be, were we to be in that condition, e.g., of peace or wholeness. . 


The cultural response to this lack has been a variety of critical discourses, 
romantic or tragic. the ethics of art and play, heroic mtmations of the sublime, 
searches for the meaning of our ‘dark origins’, visions of tamed and untamed 
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wilderness, secular substitutes for salvation. All the expected thinkers and 
cultural movements, from 1800 to Heidegger and existentialism, feature here; 
but many pages are also devoted to producers of ‘subtler languages’ (Hopkins, 
Messiaen, Eliot, Beckett), through whom the ineffable may be glimpsed. 

The resulting vision is of a contemporary moral space subject to contrary 
cross-pressures: the pull of ‘transformation’ and resistance to it. Competing 
world views render each other more fragile, increasingly so in the present 
‘supernova’, the ‘age of authenticity’ spiralling out from the 1960s and char- 
acterized by ‘galloping pluralism on the spiritual plane’. Complete secularism 
having been tested (Jacobinism, state socialism, Marxism), and having failed, 
the sacred continues to erupt, whether in ‘neo-Durkheimian’ forms (One 
Nation under God), or in ‘post-Durkheimian’ effervescence (raves, pilgrim- 
ages, grief for Princess Di). The unquenchable urge is expressed indirectly 
through increasingly explicit sexual mores, health consciousness, therapy, 
carnival. There is no going back; but opportunities for transcendence con- 
tinue to arise, whether through saintly example or patient schooling in 
‘God's pedagogy’. Taylor surveys the solutions proposed by secular humanist 
thinkers to our common dilemmas—the persistence of violence, the mutila- 
tion of ordinary sensuousness, the meaning of life—but deems them ‘very 
unconvincing’. Immanent closure may be permitted, Taylor concludes, but 
it is not ‘demanded’: the transcendent cannot just be ‘sloughed off’. Thus 
we—or the ‘we’ of the West at least: Taylor deliberately restricts his focus to 
‘Latin Christendom’—stand at the ‘unquiet frontiers of modernity’, restless 
at the barriers of the purely human sphere. 

Taylor's project is founded upon a lifetime of deep reading and serious 
reflection. The scholarship that informs the discussion is profound. It is also 
refreshing to see someone of Taylor's stature seeking to bring his long-stand- 
ing theoretical commitments to an appropriate personal culmination. Even if 
we cannot follow his path—‘for me, the God of Abraham’—there are theoreti- 
cal gains here: the concept of the modern social imaginary, the demonstration 
that theoretical reductions are productive accomplishments, the necessity of 
philosophic history. Not least, Taylors proposition that the ‘secular age’ is 
actually a contended, post-secular era demands serious consideration. The 
position articulated by Dawkins on the non-existence of God may be factually 
correct, for example, but its lack of any social-theoretical grounding merits the 
recurrent Taylorist epithet, ‘impoverished’. Nothing is gained by gratuitous 
disdain for non-secularists as people; the repertoire of atheism and human- 
ism should have more to offer than this. Taylor’s working hypothesis—that 
‘exclusive humanism’ has been hegemonic in Western hberal culture for the 
last 200 years—is questionable; one could more plausibly argue that the age 
of exclusive humanism in any real sense has not yet begun. But even so, 
conceptually and ethically, Taylor's book should prompt an ‘unbelieving Leff’ 
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to give urgent attention, and fresh coinage, to the matter of what sort of secu- 
larism, humanism, materialism or atheism should be upheld in this debate. 
The question of ‘secularity’ or ‘post-secularity’ therefore does not have to be a 
mere euphemism for religious revival in the realm of theory. 

That said, the good things to be taken from A Secular Age are very 
general, and most can be obtained elsewhere. Taylor himself has covered 
much of this ground before. Many of the motifs—the mutilation of sensu- 
ousness, the malaise of modern moral thought, the subtler languages of 
transcendence—appear in Hegel and Modern Society and Taylors prinapal 
achievement, the 1988 Sources of the Self, where all the key arguments are 
rehearsed but without the overblown preacherly language. A Secular Age 
has been described by a religious admirer as Taylor's ‘breakthrough book’. 
Certainly, his Catholicism is more to the fore here (and of course he rmplores 
us all to break through to that-which-we-desperately-lack). But the term can- 
not, unfortunately, be applied to the work as philosophical enquiry. 

A persistent resort to moralism rather than incisive argument means that 
opposing views are only gesturally engaged with. No sooner is a substantial 
counter-argument introduced than it is dispatched as ‘wholly uncompelling’. 
Thus, in the sole comment on Feuerbach’s contention that conceptions of 
God are only ever the alienated projection of our own human potential, and 
that the sources of our morality therefore lie within, Taylor simply states, in 
circular fashion, that this is unconvincing because ‘the Feuerbachian view 
can’t account for all the malaise that we have experienced around purely 
immanent humanism’. Steve Bruce’s hypothesis—that, in modern condi- 
tions, religion will only persist over the long run where it ‘finds work to do 
other than relating individuals to the supernatural’—1s judged to be ‘deeply 
implausible’ because Taylor ‘can’t see the “demand for religion” just disap- 
pearing like that’. Similarly, Martha Nussbaum’s influential statement of the 
‘capacities’ approach to human flourishing is (narrowly) characterized as 
making a distinction between internal and external transcendence and then 
favouring the former. This will not do, Taylor decides, because true transcend- 
ence is that which completely ‘wrenches us out of the human mould’. The 
argument not only proceeds by fiat, but stands in contradiction to Taylor’s 
acceptance elsewhere ın the book that, for moderns, transcendence is an 
option within the immanent frame, not standing absolutely outside it. 

This one-sided process of conceptual engagement continues through 
further rhetorical asymmetries. Having dismussed the ‘subtraction story’ of 
religion’s defeat by science, Taylor then provides a sort of reverse subtraction 
story of his own. In this account, scientific rationalism appears to be in busi- 
ness for little more than ‘keeping the lack at bay’, sucking the very life and 
richness out of things, while simultaneously fixated upon ‘denying transcend- 
ence’. Similarly, the debate about secularization is ‘bedevilled’ by sociologists 
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bent on screening out the veritable ‘unthought’ that governs their dogmatic 
un-receptivity—roughly, the assumption that ‘this is all there is’; but the 
underlying ‘unthought’ that drives this characterization (that there had bet- 
ter be something else) escapes sceptical comment. Taylor offers two takes on 
the immanent order, one tending to ‘closure’, the other to ‘openness’, and 
thus to transcendence. But only the first is deemed to be a matter of ‘spin’, 
a ‘disability’, a ‘false aura’, ‘clouded’, ‘cramped’. The ‘closed world structures’ 
of modern evidentialist epistemology are considered to be merely ‘pictures 
holding us captive’, as though stentorian reminders of the ever-unattainable 
beyond were not themselves an equivalent kind of imaging and imprisoning. 
Personal and ideological commitment has, of course, a legitrmate role to play 
in a project of this sort, and a degree of what Taylor calls ‘tilting towards the 
believer’ is understandable. But the tilt here produces a conceptual imbal- 
ance; underlying it there seems to be a highly questionable assumption of 
equivalence between ‘believer’ and ‘unbeliever’ as personal identities. 

The treatment of ‘fullness’ is equally one-handed. Initially it is described 
as an experiential state that all can access and seek to develop. Unbelievers 
might therefore justifiably protest that their exaltation and sense of oneness 
with the cosmos after having, say, climbed a mountain, or executed a bril- 
liant musical performance, or witnessed their daughter commit to some act 
of unusual moral courage, cannot be discounted. Such richness of heart and 
head neither depends on God nor bespeaks religiosity, even tacitly. But having 
seemed at first to accept this as (in its way) valid, Taylor moves to downgrade 
quests for fullness sought solely ‘in Nature, or in our inner depths, or both’. 
What they reveal is the inability of unbelievers to ‘conquer the nostalgia for 
something transcendent’. The lesser fullness they obtain is the consequence 
of an epistemic failure to penetrate into the deepest nature of things: 


Modes of fullness recognized by exclusive humanisms, and others that 
remain within the immanent frame, are therefore responding to transcend- 
ent reality, but misrecogmizing it. They are shutting out crucial features of it. 


Correct recognition, and thus the fuller fullness, requires ‘receptivity’ 
towards the power and love that are ‘beyond all nature and human life’. But 
it turns out that the wrong sort of believers can be equally guilty of ‘shuttings 
out’—for ‘the bar against discovery is not confined to atheists. Many believ- 
ers (the fanatics, but also more than these) rest in the certainty that they have 
got God right . . .. We might question, however, whether the experiential 
state granted to the right sort of believers bestows, as Taylor seems to think, 
some moral distinction; certainly the somewhat cloying pathos that charac- 
terizes the receiving personality as he describes ıt leaves room for doubt. 

In a chapter on ‘The Spectre of Idealism’, Taylor denies that his pers- 
pective is ideahst in any inappropriate sense. All human practices are 
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simultaneously both material and cultural-ideal: they always involve self- 
conceptions; so any over-rigorous materialism is not to be countenanced. 
Citing G. A. Cohen’s ‘masterful’ work as the only way that historical material- 
ism could be salvaged, Taylor concludes that ultimately this 1s ‘implausible’: 
the Reformation cannot be explained ın terms of economic motives. Actually, 
this represents a complete misreading of Cohen, whose reformulation of the 
logic of functional explanation attempted precisely to offer an alternative to 
‘motivational’ interpretations. Even if true, however, that view could hardly 
justify the minimal emphasis on societal causality in Taylor's account. He 
does provide a few pages of social history as background: the transformation 
of feudal warrior-lords into a nobility of servants to the crown, requiring a 
‘humanistic education in the skills of diplomatic persuasion and advice. But 
elsewhere, key sociological dimensions are missing. In a book of 800 pages, 
only one paragraph summons up the mighty social processes that stamped 
the contested religious visions of the roth century: industrialization, urbani- 
zation, institutional differentiation, imperial conquest. As Randall Collins 
demonstrates in his Sociology of Philosophies, the crucial aspect of seculariza- 
tion ın the roth century was the institutional-structural removal of ‘control 
of intellectual production from the authority of the church’. But again, this 
sort of point is hard to find in Taylor. Similarly, his comments on ‘post- 
Axial’ societies largely ignore the fact that one of their key features was the 
emergence of writing, enabling formulaic religious doctrine to exist outside 
face-to-face ritual settings, and thus the formation of a class of interpretative 
priestly guardians. Only in such a social configuration, as Gellner pointed 
out long ago, can a concept like ‘transcendence’ come into being. 

Taylor’s predilection for the Hegelian dialectic is not explicitly specified 
in his methodological discussion. Yet whatever force the overall presentation 
has comes from that source. How else, within reason, could the seculariza- 
tion thesis be both accepted and denied, or the empirically remote prospect 
of mass transcendence turn into a higher stage of comprehension? Taylor 
is not, of course, simply mourning the earthy sensuousness and enchant- 
ment of the worlds we have lost; he knows very well that they came tied to 
a brutality of manners, social violence and tough labouring that we could 
do without. But contradictions resolve themselves ın time, and dialectical 
solutions emerge, as reason-spirit works 1ts way through ‘externalized’ and 
‘alienated’ forms. This is the ‘negative’ but necessary role to be played, inad- 
vertently, by the modern moral order, in the course of which the possibility of 
another, final phase of sublation and supersession comes to consciousness. 
With that higher understanding as its vehicle, the wounded body returns, 
zigzag-fashion, bathed in a higher love. 

How are we to decide the merits of this idealist dialectic? In terms of evi- 
dence, Taylor's meta-narrative appears not to be falsifiable in the Popperian 
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sense. How do we test for something so generally intuited as the malaise 
of modernity or aching for fullness? Are their indices simply there for the 
spotting in data and memoirs concerning, say, existential angst, educational 
underperformance, lack of self-esteem, youth violence, perceptions of social 
injustice? And what of the claim that ‘everyone’ understands that what is 
lacking in modern culture is ‘thickness’? Is the everyone of 1892 the same 
everyone of 1982? Nor does the brisk certainty of the claim that ‘we know 
that God wills human flourishing’ get much backing from the historical 
record of human woes. 

A third aspect of idealism is the residual anti-naturalism of A Secular Age. 
Taylor consistently discounts the successes of scientific discourse, its imagi- 
native power, the challenging and even transformative appeal of its ethic of 
fearless discovery. He denies that the spread of the scientific attitude through 
modern education systems has in any serious way eroded our sense of the 
religious and spiritual. Victorian secularism, accordingly, is reduced to the 
psychological imperative to see oneself as growing up to be a mature and 
manly adult. Science-orientated epistemology, one of the primary ‘closed 
world structures’, is accused of ignoring the prior shaping influence of more 
general ‘pragmata’ which might well involve divine background influence. 
Taylor even finds it difficult to see the ‘cogency’ of the view that Darwin’s 
revolution undermined belief in God. 

These views approach obscurantism. In patriarchal Victorian times, all 
‘respectable’ opinions and aspirations, especially Christian ones, were firmly 
cast in terms of the manly ideal. And if epistemology is to be so thoroughly 
de-valued as Taylor suggests, are we then to abandon any requirement that 
visions of the world must face the fire of empirical and theoretical scep- 
ticism? (As it happens, quite a lot of modern epistemology does make 
allowances for the work of background schemata.) As for evolutionism: it 
seems inarguable that Darwinian thought has pushed religion out of some 
of the core places it once felt were its own, and Taylor himself illustrates 
this. His penchant for irrationalism 1s finally encapsulated in the appeal for 
a new ‘paradigm shift’, that would have us convert from the rational pursuits 
of sociology and psychology to the rediscovery of the aboriginal mystery that 
artists and Christian converts best intimate. There is an unwitting wony 
here: Kuhn's description of the logic of scentific revolution analogized the 
moment of paradigm change to the experience of religious conversion. But 
Taylor’s point is bogus. Some, but not all, individual converts, saints, sages 
and even scientists can no doubt help expand our moral capacity and vision. 
But so can clear-headed searches for explanatory adequacy, which have non- 
reducible independent justification. 

Taylor stresses that secularity emerges in complex ways, entwined in the 
passionate language of belief. But all important ideas-clusters come (slowly) 
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out of something like their opposites. In a career parallel to Taylor's, Ernest 
Gellner made similar assessments of the role of the key philosophers in 
leaving moderns morally exposed, but offered two further robust proposi- 
tions: that the establishment of canons of empirical rationality represented 
undeniable cognitive progress; and that those looking to Christianity for 
comfort need to see that ıt was the arrival of religious monotheism itself 
that kicked off the whole flattening, narrowing, rationalizing process that A 
Secular Age bemoans. 

But if Taylor’s book can be criticized for the sorts of values and stances 
he bundles together as ‘secularist’ or ‘unbelieving’, an equivalent lack of 
discrimination with regard to religion, religiosity, ritual, beef and spiritual- 
ity is often to be found on ‘the other side’. Habermas, for his part, would 
probably say that the most pernicious clumsiness lies in continuing to 
pitch two wholly different ‘sides’ against one another. He has argued that 
what is needed 1s a mutual learning process whereby religious and secular 
citizens come, self-reflexively, to see the epistemic validity in each other's 
world constructions. Habermas’s intentions here may be honourable, but 
epistemically at least, there 1s little chance—or intellectual interest—in get- 
ting people of faith and naturalistically inclined minds to divide the spoils of 
cognitive truth. More promising 1s the concern to develop common moral 
sympathies and collective political action. In The Self Awakened, Roberto 
Unger takes forward this sort of humanistic perspective, offering a position 
that, whilst ‘secular’ overall, recognizes and hails the energizing quality of 
religion, especially its intense sense of personal encounter and higher-order 
responsibility. According to one of Unger’s catchphrases, if we are to deny 
God, then this can only be ın order to make people more ‘godlike’. Unger’s 
spiritualized progressivism throws up almost as many rhetorical and con- 
ceptual problems as Taylors immanent transcendentalism, but it indicates 
how crowded the postsecular spectrum is becoming. 

Taylor concludes that, although the developments of the past 500 years 
have brought disadvantages for belief, the ‘malaise of modernity’ offers reli- 
gion grounds for hope: ultimately, ‘this heavy concentration of immanence 
will intensify a sense of living in a “waste land” for subsequent generations, 
and many young people will begin again to explore beyond the boundaries’. 
But must we be so quick to write off the ‘young people’ of subsequent gen- 
erations? Might they not be more inclined than Taylor to question whether 
religion is the only valid response to the vale of tears that is the modern 
world, and decide instead that the point is to change it? 
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YEAR ONE IN PETROGRAD 


The writing of history is always implicated in the politics of the present, so 
it is hardly surprising that the end of the Cold War and the fall of the Soviet 
Union in 1991 have led to a significant reconfiguration of the historiography 
of the Russian Revolution. During the 1970s and 1980s, a younger genera- 
tion of historians, inspired by the new social history and by ‘history from 
below’, launched a new challenge against the ‘totalitarian’ view of the October 
Revolution that had previously been influential. This had written the history 
of 1917 in terms of liberal failure and Bolshevik extremism, and saw the 
Bolshevik seizure of power as a putsch by a dictatorial party made possible by 
a general breakdown of law and order in society. The new social historians, 
or ‘revisionists’ as they quickly became known, were committed to widening 
the historical canvas in order to explore the consequences of the revolution 
for society as a whole, examining variously the impact of the February and 
October revolutions on the countryside, the cities, the army, the economy 
and cultural life. They brought a new theoretical rigour as well as introducing 
new types of sources. Above all, they sought to shift the focus of historical 
enquiry away from political elites towards the subaltern classes, and thus to 
counter the representation of popular politics as pure anarchy. 

From the 1980s, this revisionist approach itself came under challenge 
from two different directions. First, the totalitarian paradigm was revived, at 
first slowly with the rise of neo-conservatism in the us, and then quickly, fol- 
lowing the fall of the Communist bloc. Two major works by first-generation 
exponents of totalitarianism, Richard Pipes’s The Russian Revolution (1990) 
and Martin Malia’s The Soviet Tragedy (1994), appeared only after the col- 
lapse of Communism. Both, in different ways, accused the revisionists of 
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downplaying the autonomy of politics—of making, in the words of Malia, 
the ‘social process the explanatory prinaple of Communism’. Worse, they 
were accused of seeking to ‘normalize’ the Soviet regime and even excul- 
pate its leaders for the gruesome ‘experiment’ they imposed on the hapless 
Russian people. For a time, the revived totalitarian perspective had con- 
siderable influence in the former Communist bloc. in Russia in 1997, for 
example, an important work by Vladimir Buldakov, general secretary of the 
International Commission to Study the History of the October Revolution, 
appeared under the title Krasnaia Smuta (The Red Time of Troubles), which 
proffered a ‘psycho-mental’ account of the 1917 revolution, analysing it ın 
terms of the ‘fury of the masses’ on the one hand, and the ‘doctrinal schizo- 
phrenia of the intelligentsia’ on the other. 

The second challenge to the revisionists came from within the Western 
academy, in the wake of the ‘linguistic turn’ of the 1980s and the rise of a 
‘new cultural history’. Analytical attention shifted away from political and 
sociological phenomena, such as the crisis of autocracy, the development of 
a revolutionary movement and the formation of social classes, towards an 
approach stressing the fluidity of social groups and the ways in which social 
identities were constructed within different cultural fields. Inter alia, this 
‘post-revisionist’ approach—building on the work of the revisionists even 
as it took issue with it—questioned a unilateral emphasis on the traditional- 
ism of late-imperial Russian society, underscoring instead the ways in which 
Russia, and subsequently the Soviet Union, were caught up in a Europe- 
wide movement of modernity. 

Although never a social historian, Alexander Rabinowitch was from 
the late 1960s a major figure in the revisionist camp, and his research, 
directed at discrediting the Cold War conception of the Bolshevik Party as 
a super-centralized ‘organizational weapon’, proved hugely influential. He 
first outlined his ideas in Prelude to Revolution (1968), a study of the ‘July 
Days’ of 1917 which proved that this was not a conspiratorial attempt by 
Lenin and the Bolshevik Central Committee to seize power in Petrograd, 
but a more spontaneous military action by lower levels of the Party, involv- 
ing soldiers from the Petrograd garrison, Kronstadt sailors and radicalized 
metalworkers, all of whom were keen to force the Executive of the Petrograd 
Soviet to form a government based exclusively on the soviets. Rabinowitch 
followed this in 1976 with his major work, The Bolsheviks Come to Power, 
an impressively detailed study which rejected the idea of October as a mili- 
tary coup staged by an ultra-disciplined party with little popular backing. He 
showed that the action had the support of workers and soldiers in the capital, 
who were weary of war, anxious about the threat of mass unemployment and 
food shortages, and exhilarated by the prospect of a socialist order based on 
far-reaching class equality. More contentiously, he argued that the success 
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of the Bolsheviks was due not to the disciplined, hierarchical character of 
the party, but to its flexibility and the fact that it ‘followed its constituency 
rather than the other way round’. Yet if the party was indeed ‘open, relatively 
democratic and decentralized’, this raised with new force the question of 
how it came so quickly to grow into a highly authoritarian and bureaucratic 
organization. Some thirty years later, it is to this question that the author has 
returned. And it has been well worth the wait. 

The Bolsheviks in Power is a meticulous and fine-grained study of the first 
year of ‘soviet rule’ in Petrograd, a period which saw the city lose its sta- 
tus as capital of Soviet Russia in favour of Moscow. Against the tendency 
in post-Communist historiography to adopt a condemnatory or moralizing 
stance towards the Bolshevik seizure of power, Rabinowitch maintains a 
dispassionate tone and is scrupulously measured in his judgements. He 
has had unrivalled access to archives, including those of the FSB, successor 
to the KGB, and though further documentation may become available in 
future, his book can justly be said to provide a definitive political history of 
the city during the first year of Bolshevik rule. With much new matenial and 
original insight, it analyses decision-making at all levels of the Bolshevik 
party in Petrograd, the evolution of party and government institutions in the 
city, and the shifts in popular political mood. The broad contours of the story 
it tells are familiar; but new detail alters our understanding of key events, 
such as the creation of the Council of People’s Commissars (Sovnarkom), 
the establishment of the Cheka, or the formation of the Bolshevik coali- 
tion with the Left Socialist Revolutionaries (sRs). It is a political history that 
does not attempt to cover economic, social or cultural developments in any 
comprehensive fashion. However, by situating the emergence of a one-party 
state amid multiple political, military and economic crises, it underlines 
the strengths of the revisionist enterprise of grounding politics in a socio- 
economic context. 

The book falls into four parts. The first covers the period from October 
1917 to the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly on 5-6 January 1918. 
This was a time when the new Bolshevik government was fragile, beset 
on one side by armed resistance, and on the other by a strike of govern- 
ment officials. Rabinowrtch’s account of these months focuses on Lenin’s 
struggle against the moderates in his own party, the extent of whose influ- 
ence the author is the first to emphasize. The moderates, led by Kamenev 
and Zinoviev, who notoriously had opposed the seizure of power, included 
Central Committee members Rykov, Nogin and Mihutin plus a few others 
who shared their concern that any attempt by the Bolsheviks to rule alone 
would lead to ‘political terror’. Rabinowitch confirms the view, first proposed 
by David Mandel, that popular understanding of the slogan ‘All Power to 
the Soviets’ diverged considerably from that of Lenin, its principal architect. 
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‘Soviet power’, for the majority of workers and soldiers, meant above all a 
decisive break with the coalition politics of the Provisional Government, 
which since May had been based on an alliance of socialists and liberals. 
What precise shape a soviet government should take was never very clear, 
but there was general agreement that it must include all socialist parties in 
the soviets, from the pro-war Popular Socialists to the Bolsheviks. 

The moderates ın the Bolshevik party fully subscribed to this concep- 
tion. It was, however, anathema to Lenin, who dismissed the notion that 
the Mensheviks and srs, principled opponents of soviet power, could have 
any place in a soviet government. Consequently, he went ahead and formed 
an exclusively Bolshevik Sovnarkom. Nevertheless the moderates were suf- 
ficiently strong to compel him and his supporters, including Trotsky, to 
participate in talks aimed at forming a coalition government based on all 
the socialist parties. Rabinowitch appears to rate the chances of these talks 
surprisingly high, insisting that they failed largely because of Lenin’s intran- 
sigence. Even with goodwill on Lenin’s part, however, it is hard to imagine 
that a deal could have been brokered between Right srs and Mensheviks, 
who believed that a broad-based democratic government was necessary since 
Russia was still in the bourgeois phase of the revolution, and Bolsheviks 
and Left srs, who believed they were embarked on an international socialist 
revolution and that any socialist government must exclude the propertied 
and privileged classes as a matter of principle. Predictably, the talks found- 
ered, leaving the Bolsheviks free for a few weeks to rule alone. The issuing 
of decrees on peace and land ensured that the new government enjoyed 
extensive popularity in Petrograd, attested in November by its excellent per- 
formance in the elections to the Constituent Assembly. 

The significance of the dissolution of the Assembly, an action backed 
by the Left srs—by this time the Bolsheviks’ allies in government—has 
been much discussed in post-Communist historiography. After all, it rep- 
resented the snuffing out of Russia’s first parliamentary government 
after just one day—its last such government for nearly three-quarters of a 
century. Rabinowitch does not reflect on the larger significance of the dis- 
solution, choosing to emphasize that ıt signalled the demise of moderate 
Bolshevism. It is true, as he points out, that the dissolution provoked little 
popular opposition, since the peasants who had been eager to vote in the 
elections in November lost interest in the Assembly once it became clear 
that their claim to gentry lands was secure. Nevertheless, the barrage of rifle 
fire that greeted tens of thousands of people demonstrating in support of 
the Assembly on 5 January, followed by its brusque closure hours later, testi- 
fies to the Bolsheviks’ willingness to push the revolution forward not only 
against propertied society but against the moderate socialists who still com- 
manded wide support. 
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The second part of the book centres on the rancorous divisions that 
opened up within Bolshevik ranks as a result of the protracted peace negotia- 
tions with Germany. The latter culminated in March 1918 with the advance 
of the German army on Petrograd, the signing of the draconian Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk and the precipitous flight of the government to Moscow. Again, 
Rabinowitch stresses the dominant role played by Lenin, who became con- 
vinced by December 1917 that a universal democratic peace settlement was 
not on the cards and that German terms must be accepted, however puni- 
tive. This time, it was the left wing of the Party, formally constituted as the 
Left Communist faction, which opposed Lenin. In Petrograd, they consti- 
tuted a majority of the Party at aty and caty-district levels. Backed by the Left 
SRs, they argued that to sign the ‘obscene peace’ would fatally undermme the 
German revolution; they urged that partisan warfare be conducted behind 
enemy lines in the hope that this would stir up popular resistance to the 
occupiers. The twentieth century may later have seen successful episodes of 
guerrilla warfare of this type, but reports of Russian soldiers fleeing the front 
in droves suggest that Lenin was profoundly realistic about the short-term 
prospects of any such action. 

A central theme of Rabinowitch’s book can be discerned from tts title. 
For the author, the political order that developed in Petrograd during the first 
year of Bolshevik power was one of ‘soviet rule’, rather than Party rule as is 
commonly asserted. City-district soviets, in particular—powerful organiza- 
tions responsible for policing, food distribution, schooling, housing, public 
health, welfare and recruitment into the Red Army—operated largely inde- 
pendently of Party direction. Party organization in the city was weak, not 
least because the continuous haemorrhage of Bolsheviks into government 
agencies, the Red Army and food detachments meant that the number of 
activists in Petrograd fell from around 50,000 in October 1917, to 13,472 in 
June 1918, to a nadir of 6,000 that September. Until mid-March, moreover, 
the dominance of Left Communists within the city Party organization set it 
at odds with the Petrograd Soviet, which was under the control of Zinoviev, 
by now a loyal Leninist. The consequence was that Petrograd was ruled at 
citywide and distrıct level through the soviets, in which Bolshevik hegemony 
was never secure. 

Part Three, ‘Soviet Power on the Brink, is set against the domestic and 
military crises that engulfed the city between March and July 1918. As civil 
war spread from the Don region in the south to the peripheries of the former 
empire, ‘Admiral’ Shchastnyi organized the evacuation of the Baltic Fleet to 
Kronstadt,-to prevent its scuttling by German and Finnish forces. Trotsky 
chose to see in this a ‘counter-revolutionary’ crime and had Shchastnyi tried 
and shot on 22 June. Drawing on material from Cheka and Navy archives, 
Rabinowitch concludes that Shchastnyi was ‘largely or wholly blameless’ and 
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that any crime was in Trotsky’s imagination. Meanwhile, within Petrograd 
the misery caused by food shortages and mass unemployment led to sub- 
stantial working-class alienation from the regime, the dynamics of which 
Rabinowitch does not fully explore. It mainly took the form of deepening 
apathy towards politics, but among a significant swathe of workers the con- 
viction that factory committees, trade unions and district soviets no longer 
represented their interests led to more articulate opposition to the regime. 
This was graphically reflected in support for the factory-based Extraordinary 
Assembly of Delegates, a Menshevik initiative which, given that party’s abys- 
mal performance in the elections to the Constituent Assembly, signalled an 
astonishing revival in its fortunes. Initially, the Assembly concentrated on 
bread-and-butter issues, but by mid-May its leaders began to toy with the 
idea of using this broad-based organization as an instrument to unseat the 
Bolshevik government. Faced with this challenge to their authority, and with 
widespread protests against food shortages and crude attempts to manipulate 
soviet elections, the Bolsheviks came to rely increasingly on repression, not 
hesitating to shoot down housewives and workers in the suburbs of Kolpino 
and Sestroretsk. Rabinowitch contends that the climax of popular unrest 
came in June 1918 with a rebellion by workers and a flotilla of mine-layers 
at the Obukhov armaments plant, where discontent over food shortages led 
to calls for universal voting rights and the reconvening of the Constituent 
Assembly. It was this, he argues, combined with the assassination of the 
charismatic Bolshevik leader Volodarskii on 20 June 1918, that marked the 
genesis of Red Terror in the city. 

This third section of the book notably examines the alliance between the 
Bolsheviks and Left srs. Contrary to older views, the signing of the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk did not mark the end of all cooperation between the two, 
although it did end their alliance in Sovnarkom. In the Council of Commissars 
of the Northern Oblast, created in early May after Petrograd ceased to be the 
capital, Left sRs took up four out of thirteen posts. Rabinowitch gives a posi- 
tive assessment of the coalition, pointing to the fact that the Left srs, whose 
numbers were growing at the time, helped the Bolsheviks in Petrograd to 
cope with the massive loss of personnel. In particular, Nikolai Kornilov’s 
record as Commissar of Agriculture offers a glimpse of what might have 
been a far more effective strategy for maintaining peasant support than 
the ‘food dictatorship’ launched by the Bolsheviks with bloodcurdling fan- 
fare ın May. This is one of few places where Rabinowitch evaluates possible 
alternative policies. 

The alliance was destined to be short-lived, however. On 14 June the 
Bolsheviks expelled Mensheviks and Right srs from the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviets and proceeded to rig elections to the Fifth 
Congress of Soviets. When the latter finally opened on 4 July, Trotsky heaped 
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threats upon those Left srs who were engaged in partisan action against the 
Germans in Ukraine. As a result, the Left sr Central Committee took the fate- 
ful decision that evening to assassinate the German ambassador in Moscow, 
ın the hope that this would provoke a resumption of war. Two days later, 
the assassination was carried out—an act that Rabinowitch characterizes 
rather mildly as ‘ill-conceived’ and ‘impetuous’. He follows the interpreta- 
tion of Lutz Hafner in his 1994 Die Partei der linken Sozialrevolutionare in 
der russischen Revolution von 1917-18, making a convincing case that the Left 
sRs did not proceed to carry out an uprising in Moscow, if by that 1s meant 
a deliberate bid to overthrow the Bolshevik government. Rather their aim 
was to change government policy; and their subsequent actions, including 
occupying key buildings in the capital, were taken in self-defence. He also 
shows that there is no substance to the Bolshevik charge that the Left srs 
planned an uprising in Petrograd. Historians may have maligned the Left 
sRs unduly, yet Rabinowitch is a shade indulgent of their ruinously self 
destructive course of action, which arose entirely from their obsession with 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk. He stresses that the Left sr action ‘offered Lenin a 
better excuse than he could possibly have hoped for’ to eliminate the Left srs 
as political rivals and inaugurate a one-party dictatorship. But this rather dis- 
tracts from the fundamental point, captured in the title but not the body of 
the chapter, that the Left sRs committed ‘suicide’, utterly failing to translate 
their growing political support—at this time almost certainly greater than 
that of the Bolsheviks, who were ruthlessly enforcing food requisitioning— 
into effective opposition. 

Part Four, ‘Celebration amid Terror’, traces political developments from 
July through to the celebrations of the first anniversary of the October 
Revolution, when Petrograd projected to the world an image of itself as the 
vanguard of international proletarian revolution. The focus is very much on 
the ‘Red Terror’. Rabinowitch shows that this welled up in Petrograd sev- 
eral weeks before it was officially proclaimed: it was not, he contends, an 
immediate response to the assassination of Petrograd Cheka head Moisei 
Unitskii on 30 August 1918 and the attempt on Lenin’s life that same evening. 
Rather, 1ts primary motivation was ‘to ensure political stability at a time when 
the city was being stripped of security forces’. According to figures in the 
FSB archives, the Petrograd Cheka shot up to 800 ‘class enemies’ and the 
Kronstadt Cheka a further 500 in the week following 30 August. These fig- 
ures take no account of hostages, or of the large number of executions carried 
out by district-level security agencies and by roving worker bands. ‘That the 
Red Terror in Petrograd exploded with greater fury, expanded more quickly, 
and was ultimately more chaotic than in Moscow and other urban centres’, 
Rabinowitch writes, ‘was partly due to Zinoviev’s violent reaction to Uritskii’s 
assassination and, ironically, also to the impatience of a segment of Petrograd 
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workers to settle scores with their perceived enemies that had been building 
up during Uritskii’s tenure as head of the Petrograd Cheka.’ 

Itis worth reflecting on this interpretation by situating it within the wider 
historiography of the Terror. In the introduction, Rabinowitch explains that 
the central debate among historians regarding the evolution of the early 
Bolshevik regime concerns the relative importance of ‘developing circum- 
stances and responses to them, as opposed to a preconceived Bolshevik 
revolutionary ideology or a firmly established pattern of dictatorial behav- 
iour’. The historiography of the Red Terror is structured according to this 
pattern. On one side are what might be called the ‘circumstantialists’, who 
tend to see the terror as a response either to the immediate circumstances 
in which the Bolsheviks found themselves—for example, the security situ- 
ation in Petrograd in 1918—or to the wider exigencies of civil war, with its 
polarizing political logic and brutalizing culture. Broadly speaking, the revi- 
sionists of the 1970s and 1980s took this line. Against them are ranged 
the historians who stress Bolshevik agency, arguing variously that the terror 
flowed from the ‘totalistic’ nature of Bolshevik ideology or from a ruthless 
determination to hold onto power at any price. This is the approach favoured 
by the ‘totalitarians’, but by no means confined to them. 

In support of the circumstantialists, one may cite the fact that the 
Bolsheviks did not use terror inttially and that they largely abandoned it 
once the Civil War was over. By the 1920s, the Soviet state functioned with- 
out reliance on terror—at least in the Russian heartlands—although the 
use of coercion unrestrained by law remained a constituent feature of the 
political order. The fact that moderate Bolsheviks were critics of terror fur- 
ther suggests that commitment to it was not intrinsic to Bolshevik ideology. 
In addition, the circumstantialist case is strengthened by the fact that the 
Civil War witnessed a resort to terror on the part of all belligerents. The 
White Terror has received less attention than its Red counterpart, but in 
Ukraine and Belarus at least 100,000 Jews perished at the hands of unruly 
soldiers of Denikin and the Ukrainan nationalist Simon Petlura. Among 
the most wanton perpetrators were the ‘atamans’ of the Far East, the ‘bloody 
baron’ Roman Ungern von Sternberg, who unleashed carnage across the 
Amur and Ussuri regions, and Grigorii Semenov, who boasted of person- 
ally supervising the torture of 6,500 people. On both sides, the logic of 
terror was indiscriminate, cause and effect of a general brutalization that 
affected all participants. 

Finally, circumstantialists can point to terror as a response to counter- 
revolutionary plots against the regime. Rabinowitch shows that there was no 
small number of conspiracies against the Bolsheviks ın Petrograd, includ- 
ing several concocted with British assistance. This is important to bear in 
mind at a time when some post-revisionist historians are tempted to see 
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‘counter-revolution’ as a projection of psychological insecurity, a figment of 
the Bolshevik imagination, or an ideological mechanism designed to bolster 
unity through the creation of a terrifying ‘other’. Yet whereas Stalin’s terror 
was directed at enemies who were indeed largely imaginary, the enemies of 
the Bolsheviks at this tıme were many and all too real. 

To conceive the Red Terror as simply a response to circumstances, how- 
ever, is plainly unsatisfactory. The Bolsheviks never made any bones of the 
fact that they considered coercion a legitimate weapon in the arsenal of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. As early as January 1918, Lenin warned that 
‘until we use terror against speculators—shooting them on the spot—nothing 
will happen’, prompting the Left sr, Isaak Steinberg, to ask why, in that case, 
he had been appointed Commissar of Justice. The use of terror, in other 
words, was always justified in terms of principle as well as of expediency. 
For Lenin, it was an instrument of revolutionary transformation, conducive 
to eliminating a generic class enemy. This helps explain why the periodic 
efforts by moderate Bolsheviks to subject the Cheka to greater regulation 
were so easily rebuffed. Mensheviks, anarchists and others might warn that 
terror was profoundly corrosive of the ideals of the socialist revolution, but 
their ‘petty-bourgeois’ scruples were scoffed at. To make this point is not to 
endorse the sweeping claims of those who see terror as flowing from the 
supposedly ‘totalistic’ logic of Marxism. Martin Malia’s The Soviet Tragedy, 
which characterizes the Soviet Union as an ‘ideocracy’, represents the locus 
classicus of this approach, its aim being to ‘reassert the primacy of ideology 
and politics over social and economic forces . . . to rehabilitate history “from 
above” at the expense of history “from below”. As Peter Kenez showed in an 
important 1980 paper, however, the ramshackle ideology of the Whites was 
perfectly capable of serving the ends of counter-revolutionary mobilization. 
Similarly, the wave of nationalist violence that swept across the Baltic and 
the Hungarian plain at this time, claiming tens of thousands of lives, was 
inspired by little more than a defence of ‘order’ against democracy and com- 
munism, and by the brotherhood of the trenches. 

To review the issues at stake in the historiography of the Red Terror is to 
highlight the strengths and weaknesses of Rabinowitch’s general approach. 
In many respects, his book is a welcome antidote to tendencies in recent 
studies to inflate the determinacy of ideology to the point where the com- 
plexity of historical determination is entirely flattened out. He is excellent in 
showing how circumstances, such as the food crisis, mass unemployment 
or the severe decline in Bolshevik personnel defined the political agenda of 
the regime and set powerful constraints on its capacity for action. He also 
shows in nch detail how contingencies and unforeseen events shaped its 
trajectory. Yet when he writes that ‘neither revolutionary ideology nor an 
established pattern of dictatorial behaviour are of much help to explain the 
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fundamental changes in the character and political role of the Bolshevik 
party or of the soviets in Petrograd, between November 1917 and November 
1918, although the impact of both cannot be entirely discounted’, he surely 
goes too far, and reveals the extent to which his narrative is anchored in the 
circumstantialism that typified the revisionism of the 1970s and 1980s. 

In the wake of the collapse of the Soviet Union—itself partly brought 
about by a collapse of ideological confidence—those who excoriated the revi- 
sionists for downplaying the ‘autonomy of politics’ seem to have a point. 
This would not be a fair charge to make against Rabmowitch: he is, after 
all, writing a political history and pohitical-decision making is at the cen- 
tre of his narrative. Nevertheless, his is a politics largely bereft of utopian 
vision and a driving will to remake the world. There is little discussion of 
the ideas that inspired the Bolshevik moderates, the Left Communists, the 
Left sRs or even Lenin himself, still less of their respective visions of socal- 
ism. Certainly, Rabinowitch conveys the dramatic arguments that took place 
among Bolshevik leaders over certain issues, especially Brest-Litovsk; but 
he implies that all policy decisions were analogous to the latter—dictated by 
the exigencies of circumstance or by force majeure. That certain far-reaching 
choices—such as the decision to dissolve the Constituent Assembly, to set 
up committees of poor peasants, to rig soviet elections, or to carry out Red 
Terror—sprang from ideological certainty and from an overriding will to 
power is barely registered. Moreover, Rabinowitch rarely stops to consider 
whether alternative policies might have been adopted with less ruinous 
consequences. For this reason, 1t is not clear that in the end he offers a satis- 
factory answer to the question he poses at the outset: namely, how a flexible 
and democratic Bolshevik Party could develop so quickly into a centralist 
and authoritanan regime. His book offers a great deal of new insight into 
the processes and events that shaped this development, but the argument 
about the relative input of political will and of arcumstances into the forging 
of that regime is likely to continue. 
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ROBERT WADE 


FINANCIAL REGIME CHANGE? 


INCE THE 1930s the non-communist world has experienced 

two shifts in international economic norms and rules substan- 

tial enough to be called ‘regime changes’. They were separated 

by an interval of roughly thirty years: the first regime, character- 
ized by Keynesianism and governed by the international Bretton Woods 
arrangements, lasted from about 1945 to 1975; the second began after the 
breakdown of Bretton Woods, and prevailed until the First World debt 
crisis of 2007-08. This latter regime, known variously as neoliberalism, 
the Washington Consensus’ or the globalization consensus, centred on 
the notion that all governments should liberalize, privatize, deregulate— 
prescriptions that have been so dominant at the level of global economic 
policy as to constitute, in John Stuart Mill’s phrase, ‘the deep slumber of 
a decided opinion’. 


The two regimes differed in the role allotted to the state, in both developed 
and developing countries. The Bretton Woods regime favoured ‘embed- 
ded liberalism’, as it was later called, which sanctioned market allocation 
in much of the economy but constrained it within limits set through a 
political process. The successor neoliberal regime, particularly associated 
with Reagan and Thatcher, moved back towards the norms of laissez-faire 
embraced by classical liberalism, and hence prescribed a roll-back of state 
‘intervention’ and an expansion of market allocation in economic life. But 
it gave more emphasis than classical liberalism to the idea that competi- 
tion is not the ‘natural’ state of affairs, and that the market can produce 
sub-optimal results wherever producers have monopoly power (as in 
Adam Smith’s observation that ‘people of the same trade seldom meet 
together [without concocting] a conspiracy against the public’). 


Neoliberalism accordingly sanctioned state intervention not only to 
supply a range of public goods that could not be provided through 
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competitive profit-seeking (as did classical liberalism), but also to frame 
and enforce rules of competition, overriding private interests in order 
to do so; hence the ‘neo’. Its principal yardstick for judging business 
success was shareholder value, and its central notion of the national 
economic interest was efficiency as determined by competition in an 
economy fully open to world markets; there should be no ‘artificial’ 
barriers between national and world market prices, such as tariffs or 
subsidies to particular industries. Of course, at the level of policy, many 
tactical, pragmatic modifications were made to these principles, in order 
to subsidize corporations, channel more wealth to the nich, and stabilize 
the economy and society with covertly Keynesian policies.’ But at the 
level of norms, the difference was clear. 


In the realm of finance, neoliberal prescriptions were justified by the 
‘efficient markets hypothesis’, which claimed that market prices convey 
all relevant information and that markets clear continuously—rendering 
sustained disequilibria, such as bubbles, unlikely; and making policy 
action to stop them inadvisable, since this would constitute ‘financial 
repression’. Milton Friedman and the Chicago School gave their name to 
this theory; but as Paul Samuelson said, ‘Chicago is nota place, it is a state 
of mind’, and it came to prevail in finance ministres, central banks and 
university economics departments around the non-communist world. 


The shocks of the past year—another thirty years on from the last major 
shift—support the conjecture that we are witnessing a third regime 
change, propelled by a wholesale loss of confidence in the Anglo- 
American model of transactions-oriented capitalism and the neoliberal 
economics that legitimized it (and by the us’s loss of moral authority, 
now at rock bottom in much of the world). Governmental responses to 
the crisis further suggest that we have entered the second leg of Polanyi’s 
‘double movement’, the recurrent pattern in capitalism whereby (to 
oversimplify) a regime of free markets and increasing commodification 
generates such suffering and displacement as to prompt attempts to 
impose closer regulation of markets and de-commodification (hence 





1 The term ‘Washington Consensus’, devised in 1989 by John Williamson to refer 
to a set of ten policy recommendations, came to be used in a much broader sense, 
encompassing financial deregulation, free capital mobility, unrestricted purchase 
of local companies by foreign companies, and unrestricted establishment of sub- 
siduaries. 

2 Dean Baker, The Conservative Nanny State: How the Wealthy Use the Government to 
Stay Rich and Get Richer, Washington, DC 2006. 
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‘embedded liberalism’)? The first leg of the current double movement 
was the long reign of neoliberalism and its globalization consensus. The 
second as yet has no name, and may turn out to be a period marked 
more by a lack of agreement than any new consensus. 


Some caution is in order. There is a recurrent cycle of debate in the wake 
of financial crises, as an initial outpouring of radical proposals gives way 
to incremental muddling through, followed by resumption of normal 
business. Ten years ago the East Asian, Russian and Brazilian crises of 
1997-98 struck panic in the High Command of world finance, and were 
followed by vigorous discussion around a ‘new international financial 
architecture’. But once it became clear that the Atlantic heartland would 
not be affected, the radical talk quickly subsided. The upshot was a raft 
of new or reinvigorated public and private international bodies tasked 
with formulating standards of good practice in corporate governance, 
bank supervision, financial accounting, data dissemination and the 
like.* Such efforts diverted attention from the issue of re-regulation, and 
the financial sector in the West was able to ensure that governmental 
initiatives did not include new constraints, such as limits on leverage or 
on new financial products. There was no change of norms regarding the 
desirability of lightly regulated finance. 


Systemic tremors 


When the Bank for International Settlements (BIS) said in its June 2007 
Annual Report that ‘years of loose monetary policy have fuelled a giant 
global credit bubble, leaving us vulnerable to another 1930s slump’, its 
analysis was largely ignored by firms and regulators, notwithstanding the 
BIS’s reputation for caution. As recently as May 2008 some commenta- 
tors were still arguing that the crisis was a blip, analogous to a muscle 
strain in a champion athlete which could be healed with some rest and 
physiotherapy—as opposed to a heart attack in a 60-a-day smoker whose 
cure would require surgery and major changes in lifestyle. 


The events of September 2008, however, make it hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that we have entered a new phase. Financial market conditions 








3 Karl Polanyi, The Great Transformation, Boston 2001 [1944]. 

+ For further details see Robert Wade, ‘A New Global Financial Architecture?”’, 
NLR 46, July-Aug 2007; and ‘Global Financial Regulation Versus the Engines of 
Financial Instability’, in Phihp Arests and John Eatwell, eds, Issues in Finance and 
Industry, Basingstoke, forthcoming. 
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in much of the OECD have sunk to their lowest levels since the banking 
shut-down of 1932, which was the single most powerful factor in making 
the 1929 downturn and stock market crash become the Great Depression. 
(Some 11,000 national and state banks failed in the us between 1929 and 
1933.) One bond trader described the current situation as ‘the financial 
equivalent of the Reign of Terror during the French Revolution’ 5 In these 
circumstances, the efficient markets hypothesis and the prescriptions 
derived from it have been thoroughly discredited. 


In particular, the second fortnight of September of this year saw not one 
but three ‘game-changing’ convulsions in the world’s most sophisticated 
financial system. These do not include the nationalization of Freddie 
Mac and Fannie Mae: giant though they are, these ‘quasi-government 
institutions’ had an established claim to a public safety net. Rather, the 
first upheaval was the run on two more of the big five Wall Street-based 
broker-dealers or investment banks, following the earlier run on Bear 
Stearns—in each case followed by the banks’ demise. Only Morgan 
Stanley and Goldman Sachs remain standing—for the time being—and 
they have switched their legal status to that of bank holding companies, 
which means they will be subject to closer regulation than before. The 
bankruptcy of Lehman Brothers in mid-September trapped the funds of 
mega-investors, ratcheting up the panic throughout financial markets 
and shutting down credit flows even for normal business. It could have 
especially far-reaching consequences, since Lehman had a huge volume 
of derivative business, and there has never been a default of a counter- 
party to derivative contracts on anything like this scale. 


The loss of three of the five giants fundamentally changes the politics of 
international finance, because these investment banks were immensely 
powerful actors in the political process—not only in the us but also in 
the EU. From their London bases, the Us investment banks had a shap- 
ing influence on the content of EU financial legislation in Brussels. The 
upside of their disappearance, then, is that it weakens one major obsta- 
cle to financial re-regulation. 


The second September game-changer was the us Treasury’s bail-out of 
AIG for a promised $85 bn. AIG was not just America’s but the world’s 
biggest insurer. Since it stood outside the banking system, its bail-out 





5 John Jansen, ‘America’s Reign of Terror’, SeekingAlpha.com, 2 October 2008. 
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broke through the firewall separating financial intermediaries from the 
‘real’ economy. The contagion is now likely to spread to other insurers, 
and to thousands of highly leveraged hedge funds, as lock-in periods 
expire at the end of the next two quarters and investors are able to with- 
draw their funds. The third great convulsion outdid even the second: 
in the most dramatic government rescue operation in history, the us 
Treasury announced a plan to buy up to $700 bn of toxic securities from 
troubled banks, at a price well above current market value. Remarkably, 
it was improvised almost on the spot—Secretary Paulson’s original pro- 
posal ran to only three typed pages—indicating that the Treasury had 
been convinced that it could muddle through without a contingency 
plan. As proposed, it would have given Wall Street almost unrestrained 
access to public revenues at little cost. At the end of September the bail- 
out was rejected by the House of Representatives, and subsequently 
modified by the Senate, both parts of Congress alarmed at the public’s 
fury in an election year. The version approved by Congress ın early 
October promises to make a larger share of any subsequent profits 
into public revenues, but nonetheless uses tax revenues to socialize 
the losses of the finance sector—an unprecedented hand-out to those 
responsible for the crisis in the first place. 


Repercussions 


Falls in the us and UK property markets, meanwhile, continue to drive 
the downward spiral. The us futures market is estimating a 33 per cent 
drop in us prices from peak to trough (based on the Case-Shiller Home 
Price Index), with the trough still a year away. The UK, which since 2000 
has had the second biggest property bubble after the Japanese land bub- 
ble of the 1980s, may experience a 50 per cent fall from peak to trough; 
but even this would leave house prices higher than in 1997 as a multiple 
of income. As the credit contraction spreads across sectors and across 
regions, the damage to the real economy is growing, as measured by ris- 
ing unemployment—in the vs, the jobless total has risen by 2.2 million 
in the last 12 months—and slowing consumption; though 1t is surprising 
how gradually this has taken place since mid-2007. As of early October 
2008, the crisis has swept into many continental European banks, which 
had previously prided themselves on having escaped the turmoil. 


So far, however, the crisis has remained centred on the Atlantic economy, 
and there has as yet been little blow-back from East Asia. Indeed, it is 
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notable that extreme illiquidity in Western financial markets co-exists 
with overflowing savings and foreign exchange reserves in East Asia 
and the petro-economies of Russia and the Gulf. Yet another feature 
of the current crisis that makes it unprecedented is the fact that the 
West is pinning its hopes for recovery on fast growth in the developing 
world, especially East Asia—and that Western banks seeking to avoid 
bankruptcy are increasingly looking for capital mjections from these 
countries, and from the sovereign wealth funds of such states as China, 
Dubai and Singapore, among others. 


Japan, the world’s second largest economy, looks thus far to be relatively 
unscathed. There are few signs of a credit crunch, although growth 
stands almost at zero. The short explanation for this is that Japanese 
banks remained very cautious after the bitter experience of the 1990s, 
when they were obliged to clean up after the 1980s bubble. They have 
been criticized at home and abroad for holding too much cash and too 
little debt; a recent example from the International Herald Tribune makes 
plain the norms that have dominated Anglo-American and therefore 
‘global’ economic policy over the past three decades: 


The country has a $14 trillion pile of household savings . . . This bless- 
ing has also been a curse to investors . . . Japan’s wealth shields it from 
pressures to meet global standards of economic growth or corporate profit- 
ability. This 1s what allowed the country to accept near-zero growth rates in 
the 1990s and what allows the survival of Japanese corporate practices like 
valuing employees and clients over shareholders.® 


China, however, is another story. Since 1980 it has experienced several 
booms followed by sharp slumps; despite the phenomenal improvement 
in its economic performance in the last decade, a further slump is quite 
possible. One potential source of trouble is the PRC’s accumulation of 
vast quantities of us asset-backed securities whose value has fallen pre- 
cipitously; in June 2007, Us Treasury data estimated the value of these to 
be $ar7 bn. Another is the high ratio of non-performing loans in Chinese 
banking—more than 6 per cent ın the last quarter of 2007, according 
to official data. A third is high inflation, especially in food prices. Other 
East and Southeast Asian investors are also thought to be holding large 
quantities of toxic securities. This suggests that there could sooner or 





6 Martin Fackler, ‘Japan Mostly Unscathed by Global Credit Crisis’, International 
Herald Tribune, 22 September 2008 
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later be a blow-back from East Asia into the us and Europe, generating 
another downward twist. 


Causes of the crunch 


If the wars in Iraq, Kosovo and Afghanistan were one expression of 
American post-Cold War triumphalism, globalized finance, launched 
during the Clinton Administration, was another. The mainstream press 
boasted that the us financial system had broken through the sound bar- 
rier and was now operating in a new dimension, as it undertook more 
and more dazzling gambles. They were right to emphasize the novelty of 
the way in which us finance operated in the 2000s, and the sense that 
it had no limits. The deeper causes, however, lay in economic develop- 
ments. In much of the Western world the rate of profit of non-financial 
corporations fell steeply between 1950-73 and 2000-06—in the us, by 
roughly a quarter. In response, firms ‘invested’ increasingly in financial 
speculation, and the Us government helped offset the resulting shortfall 
of non-residential private investment by boosting military spending (the 
Pentagon’s annual budget happens to be around the same as the figure 
put on the Treasury’s recent rescue plan). 


In addition, foreign currency markets have since 2000 persistently driven 
exchange rates in the wrong direction, causing many economies running 
large external deficits to experience currency appreciation, and others 
running surpluses to experience depreciation or no change. External 
deficits and surpluses have grown, increasing the fragility of the global 
economy. However, commentators who insist that the present turmoil 
is simply the latest in a long line of crises driven by bubble dynamics 
miss the point that this time, the asset bubble was propagated across the 
world through securitization technology and the ‘originate and distribute’ 
model of banking, which only came to fruition in the 2000s. The model 
encouraged high leverage, complex financial instruments and opaque 
markets, all of which put this crisis in a league of its own. 


Too much stress has been laid specifically on the housing bubble, as 
though it was a necessary and sufficient condition of the crisis. It was 
only one part of a much wider run-up of debt. Table 1, overleaf, shows 
the ratio of debt to Gpp for the us economy as a whole, and for the two 
most indebted sectors—households and finance—for 1980 and 2007. 
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TABLE I. US debt as a percentage of GDP 





1980 2007 
Overall 163 346 
Households 50 100 
Finance 21 116 





Source’ Financial Times, 24 September 2008 


The overall ratio more than doubled, and that for the financial sector 
increased more than fivefold. 


The toxic combination of debt, asset bubble and securitization techno- 
logy was itself enabled by lax regulation. The locus of the blow-up was 
not unregulated hedge funds, but supposedly regulated banks. Until 
recently it was acceptable in the eyes of the authorities for investment 
banks to operate with a debt to equity ratio of 30-35:1. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the crisis stems from the biggest regulatory failure in 
modern history. Many politicians and commentators are stressing that 
‘we are all to blame’—the international economy, bankers, investors, rat- 
ings agencies, consumers. But this simply diverts attention from those 
whose job it was to regulate: the regulators and the political authorities 
who sanctioned them. 


The UK’s role in the crisis deserves emphasis, because contrary to con- 
ventional wisdom, the dynamics at its heart started there. The Thatcher 
government set out to attract financial business from New York by adver- 
tising London as a place where us firms could escape onerous domestic 
regulation. The government of Tony Blair and Chancellor Gordon Brown 
continued the strategy, leading Brown to boast that the UK had ‘not only 
light but limited regulation’. In response, political momentum grew in 
the us over the course of the 1990s to repeal the Depression-era Glass— 
Steagall act, which separated commercial from investment banking. Its 
repeal in 1999 produced a de facto financial liberalization, by facilitating 
an unrestrained growth of the unregulated shadow-banking system of 
hedge funds, private equity funds, mortgage brokers and the like. This 
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shadow system then undertook financial operations which tied in the 
banks, and it was these that eventually brought the banks’ downfall. 


The striking thing about the UK Financial Services Authority, set up with 
great fanfare by Brown in 1997, at the same time as he granted the Bank 
of England semi-autonomy in monetary policy, is that it has sweeping 
jurisdiction over the British financial sector—in contrast to the us sys- 
tem of multiple and fragmented regulators. Yet it regulates dıffidently, 
and was evidently intended as little more than window-dressing. Howard 
Davies, the Fsa’s first chairman, described its guiding principle with 
striking candour: ‘The philosophy from when I set it up has been to say, 
“Consenting adults in private? That’s their problem, really.”’” Hence the 
FSA, in its covert and successful bid to attract Us companies to London, 
allowed banks and insurance companies operating from the City to do so 
with much less capital than similar organizations in New York. Its com- 
mitment to light and limited regulation meant that to deal with British 
financial markets one-third the size of those in the us, it had eleven times 
fewer enforcement agents than the Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC)—98 as compared to 1,111. 


It is ironic that the crisis may end up saving Brown from having to 
resign as prime minister. Yet it is now clear that his aversion to financial 
regulation, and his lack of concern about the housing bubble—which 
in the period since Labour came to power has made the uxK’s economic 
performance look much better than it would otherwise have done—are 
deeply implicated in the build-up to the crisis. For a decade, the combined 
tails of the housing market and financial sector have wagged the dog of 
the British economy. As in the us, consumption grew much faster than 
GDP, financed by rising debt, thanks to booming house prices. A grateful 
electorate returned the Labour government to office twice in a row. 


Governmental responses 


The downward spiral of credit contraction is being driven by a perva- 
sive collapse of trust in the entire structure of financial intermediation 
that underpins capitalist economies. With debt levels running high and 
the economic climate worsening, many enterprises in the real economy 
must be close to bankruptcy; hence lenders and equity buyers are staying 
out of the market. Governments have therefore moved to stabilize credit 





7 Jesse Eisinger, ‘London Banks, Falling Down’, Portfolio com, 13 August 2008. 
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markets by taking steps to encourage buyers to re-enter the market for 
securities—most notably the us Treasury, with its $700 bn bail-out 
scheme. Several European states have moved to steady the banking sec- 
tor, with Ireland, Greece, Germany, Austria and Denmark guaranteeing 
all savings deposits in early October 2008. Competition rules have been 
set aside, as governments foster mega-mergers. In the UK, the recent 
merger of HBOS and Lloyds TSB creates a bank with a 30 per cent share 
of the retail market. 


The sheer monopoly power of such new financial conglomerates is likely 
to prompt a stronger regulatory response. Another key area to watch 
in terms of gauging the robustness of governmental responses is the 
market for Over the Counter (oTC) derivative contracts—which Warren 
Buffet famously described in 2003 as ‘financial weapons of mass 
destruction’. Buffet went on to say that, while the Federal Reserve system 
was created in part to prevent financial contagion, ‘there is no central 
bank assigned to the job of preventing the dominoes toppling in insur- 
ance or derivatives’. In the event that more regulation of the oTc market 
is implemented—even in the minimal form of requiring the use of a 
standard contract format and registration of the details of each contract 
with a regulatory body—Brooksley Born will have some satisfaction. She 
was head of the Chicago Futures Trading Commission in the late 1990s, 
and proposed in a discussion paper that the orc market should come 
under some form of regulation. Alan Greenspan, SEC Chairman Arthur 
Levitt and Treasury Secretary Robert Rubin were so angry at her for even 
raising such an idea that they sought Clinton’s permission to have her 
fired; in January 1999 she duly resigned for ‘family reasons’. 


Beyond such immediate, fire-fighting responses, the crisis has also 
drawn attention to the matter of the system’s overall stability—and spe- 
cifically to the impact of international financial standards on national 
systems. A furious debate has been under way in recent years about 
international accounting standards. Both the leading sets used by listed 
companies around the world—the us Generally Accepted Accounting 
Principles and the International Financial Reporting Standards (also 
known as IAs)—require listed companies to ‘mark to market’; that is, 
frequently to revalue their assets at current market prices or, if the assets 
are illiquid and have no market price, to revalue them according to 
the cost of guaranteeing them. Defenders of this method—principally 
investors—tendentiously call it the ‘fair value’ standard (who could 
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oppose ‘fair value’?), arguing that its adoption is crucial to maintaining 
investors’ confidence in firms’ published accounts.® 


Critics, including the International Institute of Finance—the main lob- 
bying group for bankers—counter that it amplifies booms and busts. 
During downswings ‘fair value’ accounting obliges banks to record a 
drop in asset value which may be unjustified by economic ‘fundamen- 
tals’. To maintain their solvency ratios they are then obliged to raise new 
capital at high cost or reduce lending. Upswings, meanwhile, permit 
banks to boost their balance sheets beyond levels justified by ‘fundamen- 
tals’. But the alternative methods of ‘mark to historical prices’ or ‘mark 
to model’, in which each firm uses its own model to estimate shadow 
prices, are in turn open to attack. Warren Buffet observed that ‘mark to 
model’ tends to degenerate into ‘mark to myth’, while Goldman Sachs in 
June 2008 resigned its membership of the 11F in protest at the prospect 
of a move to what it called Alice in Wonderland accounting. 


Critics of ‘mark to market’ tend to conflate the important distinction 
between accounting standards and prudential standards. The former 
are concerned with the information provided to shareholders and 
others about the ‘integrity’ of the market; their function is to ensure 
continuous and accurate information on the situation of companies as 
the basis for investment decisions. Prudential standards, on the other 
hand, focus on financial stability, and on preventing financial actors 
from behaving in ways that put stability at risk. Maintaining this dis- 
tinction, and overhauling some prudential standards, is important in 
the current context. 


Credit and credibility 


One type of prudential standard ripe for revision concerns banks’ capi- 
tal adequacy. The Basel II standard of capital adequacy, which came into 
force at the start of 2007 after some nie years of negotiation, marked a 
shift from the external regulation of Basel I to self-regulation—making 
it an invitation to careless behaviour and ‘moral hazard’ at a time when 
big banks are more confident than ever that they will be bailed out by 
the state. Basel II requires banks to use agencies’ ratings and their own 
internal risk-assessment models—both of which have been shown to be 





ë Nicolas Véron, Matthieu Autret and Alfred Galichon, Smoke & Mirrors, Inc.: 
Accounting for Capitalism, Ithaca, NY 2006. 
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pro-cychcal and to have failed spectacularly in the run-up to the present 
crisis—while raising capital standards during periods of illiquidity, pre- 
cisely when banks are less able to meet them. Moreover, experience of 
Basel I and simulation of the effects of Basel II suggest that both sets 
of rules tip capital flows from developed-country banks to the develop- 
ing world in favour of short-term bank credit, the most dangerous kind.° 
Basel II also raises the cost of finance for banks in the global South rela- 
tive to those in the developed world, cementing the competitive advantage 
of the latter. Incremental revision of Basel II will not address any of these 
issues; for that, wholesale renegotiation will be required. 


Among the many victims of the crisis, then, 1s the dominant ‘global’ model 
of financial architecture of the last two decades, the credibility of which 
has been seriously damaged. All three of 1ts main pillars malfunctioned 
in the run-up to the current crisis. Firstly, a financial services regulator is 
supposed to protect bank depositors and consumers from unsound behav- 
iour by individual firms, such as holding inadequate reserves; as we have 
seen, however, regulation was lax in the extreme. Second, financial mar- 
kets are meant independently to allocate investment capital and consumer 
credit between individuals, firms and states, with little influence from 
government; but the opacity created by leveraging and complex financial 
engineering resulted in market meltdown and eventual state rescue. 


The third pillar is the maintenance of monetary stability—defined as 
keeping a tight lid on inflation—by the central bank. Focusing on the 
retail price index, central banks opted to keep interest rates very low 
and permit fast credit growth, lulled by low price inflation due to cheap 
imports from China. The rapid growth of credit blew out asset bubbles, 
especially in housing—which many central banks ignored, since their 
mandate was confined to consumer prices. Indeed, they and the polit- 
cians behind them applauded the housing boom because it propelled 
sharp increases in GDP. The new regime that emerges from the ongoing 
crisis, then, is likely to include attempts to revise the role of the third pil- 
Jar by expanding the mandate of central banks, and ensuring they give 
more weight to asset prices. Since the interest rate is a very blunt instru- 
ment, central bankers and regulators will have to rely on an expanded set 
of prudential measures. Examples would include a requirement for new 





9 Jean-Marc Figuet and Delphine Lahet, ‘Les Accords de Bale II: quelles con- 
séquences pour le financement bancaire extémeur des pays émergents?’, Revue 
d'Economie du Développement, no. 1 (March 2007}, pp. 47-67. 
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financial products to obtain regulatory approval, to ensure that their risk 
characteristics can be readily determined by a third party; or a demand 
that any organization that can expect a public safety net—and especially 
public deposit insurance—should submit to controls of its loan portfo- 
lio, so as to reduce credit to ‘overheating’ sectors.!° 


Demise of the consensus? 


Neoliberal economics has powerful antibodies against evidence contrary 
to its way of seeing things. However, the current crisis may be severe 
enough to awaken economists from the ‘deep slumber of a decided 
opinion’, and render them more receptive to proof that the post-Cold 
War globalization consensus has strikingly weak empirical foundations. 
According to the conventional view, in the decades after 1945, govern- 
ments routinely ‘intervened’ in the economy, especially in developing 
countries where import-substituting industrialization was the norm. 
While the developed world liberalized, the global South kept to IsI 
and, consequently, its relative economic performance lagged. But as of 
around 1980, under encouragement from the World Bank, IMF and the 
American and British governments, developing countries increasingly 
adopted the prescriptions of the globalization consensus and switched 
to a strategy of market-friendly, export-led growth and supply-side 
development. As a result, their performance improved relative not only 
to the past but also to that of the developed countries; they finally began 
to catch up. This empirical evidence in turn validated World Bank and 
IMF pressure on their borrowers to adopt neoliberal policies. 


The trouble with this story is that it is largely wrong. Figure 1, overleaf, 
shows the average income of a number of regions relative to that of the 
North, expressed in purchasing power parity dollars (PPP$), from 1950 
to 2001. Latin America and Africa display a relative decline both before 
and after 1980; Eastern Europe, not shown, tracks the Latin America 
line. China, at the bottom of the graph for most of the period, starts to 
rise in the 1980s and continues thereafter, reaching the average for the 
South by 2001; the Asia line rises a little, too, after a lag—but this also 
includes China, which accounts for a large part of its ascent. 





1 Stephen Bell and John Quiggin, ‘Asset Price Instability and Policy Responses: 
The Legacy of Liberalization’, Journal of Economic Issues, vol. 40, no. 3 (September 
2006), pp. 629-49. 
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FIGURE I. Income of world regions as a proportion of Northern incomes 
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Percentage of income per capita expressed m PPP$ Source John Ravenhill, ed., Global 
Political Economy, Oxford 2008, box 12.1. 


FIGURE 2. Global South GDP per capita as % of that of Advanced Countries 
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Calculated using current prices at market exchange rates Source Alan Freeman, ‘The 
Poverty of Statistics and the Statistics of Poverty’, Third World Quarterly, forthcoming, based 
on 1MF, World Economic Outlook. 
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Figure 2, opposite, shows the average income of the developing world, 
excluding the ‘transitional economies’ of the former Soviet bloc, as a pro- 
portion of that of the North, expressed in market exchange rates. The top 
line represents the whole of the global South, the bottom line the global 
South excluding China. In both cases, the trend from 1960 to 2008 is 
very different from that postulated by the globalization narrative. The 
ratio was higher in the period before 1980, fell steeply during the 1980s, 
flattened out at a low level during the 1990s, and had a small uptick 
after 2004 because of the commodity boom induced by rapid growth 
in the PRC. With incomes expressed in terms of PPP, the trend line is 
consistent with the globalization narrative, turning upwards in the early 
1980s and continuing to ascend thereafter; but exclude China and the 
trend is much the same as in Figure 2.” 


The notion that globalization generates catch-up growth, then, rests prin- 
cipally on the rise of China. Yet the policies Beijing has pursued are far 
from identical to those endorsed by the Washington Consensus; it has 
followed the precepts of Friedrich List and of American policy-makers 
of the nineteenth century, during the us’s catch-up growth, more than 
those of Adam Smith or latter-day neoliberals. The state has been an 
integral promoter of development, and has adopted targeted protection 
measures as part of a wider strategy for nurturing new industries and 
technologies; it is now investing heavily ın information systems to help 
Chinese firms engineer their way around Western patents. 


The American Economic Association carried out surveys of its mem- 
bers’ opinions in 1980, 1990 and 2000." The results indicate a broad 
consensus on propositions about the desirable effects of openness 
and the harmful effects of price controls. For example, in all three sur- 
veys the proposition that ‘tariffs and import controls lower economic 
welfare’ elicited very high agreement; in 1980, 79 per cent of Us econo- 
mists said they ‘agree’ with the statement, as distinct from ‘agree with 
qualifications’ or ‘disagree’. (Economists in four continental European 





"In his 2004 book Why Globalization Works, Martin Wolf does not present evi- 
dence of this kind. The nearest he comes is a table (8.1) giving growth rates for 
seven regions and several time periods from 1820 to 1998, which shows that six 
out of the seven regions had lower growth rates between 1973-98, the era of glo- 
balization and outward orientation, than between 1950-73, the previous era of state 
intervention and ISI; but Wolf does not comment on this decline. 

* Dan Fuller and Doris Geide-Stevenson, ‘Consensus among Economists: Revisited’, 
Journal of Economic Education, vol. 34, no. 4 (Fall 2003), pp. 369-87. 
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countries were also surveyed in 1980; only 27 per cent of French econo- 
mists said they agreed with the same statement.) It seems a safe bet 
that the 2010 survey will report significantly less agreement about the 
desirability of free trade, free capital movements and other forms of eco- 
nomic openness—providing concrete evidence of a weakening of the 
globalization consensus among US economists, and further support for 
the conjecture that we have entered a new regime. 


Rethinking the model 


In times of crisis, arguments that had previously been on the margins 
can gain greater currency. If the disappearance of three out of five big 
investment banks indicates the seriousness of the present turmoil, it 
also provides an opportunity to broaden the range of possibilities for an 
overhaul of the way global finance operates; the fall in pension funds and 
declining house prices should also enlarge the constituency for major 
reform. Scholars today face the challenge of rethinking some of the basic 
intellectual models that have legitimized policy over the past three dec- 
ades. The fallout from complex, opaque financial products may persuade 
many of the benefits of a substantially smaller financial sector relative to 
the real one, and perhaps of a ‘mixed economy’ in finance, where some 
firms would combine public and private purposes—operating more like 
utilities than profit maximizers. 


But more fundamentally, the globalization model itself needs to be 
rethought. It overemphasized capital accumulation or the supply side 
of the economy, to the detriment of the demand side (since the stress on 
export-led growth implied that demand was unlimited).° The failure of 
catch-up growth, seen in Figures 1 and 2, stems in part from neoliberal- 
ism’s lack of attention to domestic demand, reflecting the dominance of 
neoclassical economics and the marginalization of Keynesian approaches. 
Developing domestic and regional demand would involve greater efforts 
towards achieving equality in the distribution of income—and hence a 
larger role for labour standards, trade unions, the minimum wage and 
systems of social protection. It would also necessitate strategic manage- 
ment of trade, so as to curb the race-to-the-bottom effects of export-led 
growth, and foster domestic industry and services that would provide 
better livelihoods and incomes for the middle and working classes. 








3 Thomas Palley, ‘Developing the Domestic Market’, Challenge, vol. 49, no 6 
(November—December 2006), pp. 20-34. 
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Controls on cross-border flows of capital, so as to curb speculative surges, 
would be another key instrument of a demand-led development process, 
since they would give governments greater autonomy with regard to the 
exchange rate and in setting interest rates. 


The recent strengthening of regional integration processes, meanwhile, 
should direct attention away from global standards and arrangements 
which, because of their maximal scope, are necessarily coarse-grained 
at best. Regional trade agreements between developing countries have 
distinct advantages over multilateral trade deals, whose terms often 
serve to break open economies of the global South while preserving 
intact protections for industry and agriculture in the North. Regional 
currencies—such as the Asian Currency Unit being discussed by East 
Asian states, based on a weighted average of key local currencies—could 
act as a benchmark independent of the us dollar, reducing vulnerability 
to market turbulence on Wall Street.” 


Global economic regimes need above all to be rethought to allow a diver- 
sity of rules and standards, instead of imposing ever more uniformity. 
Rather than seeking, in Martin Wolf’s terms, to make the whole world 
attain the degree of economic integration found within the federal struc- 
ture of the us, such that nation-states would have no more influence 
over cross-border flows than Us states have over domestic transactions," 
we might draw inspiration from an analogy with ‘middleware’. Designed 
to enable different families of software to communicate with each other, 
middleware offers large organizations an alternative to making one pro- 
gram span their entire structure; it allows more scope for a decentralized 
choice of programs. If the second leg of the present ‘double movement’ 
turns out to be a period from which consensus is largely absent, it may 
also provide space for a wider array of standards and institutions— 
economic and financial alternatives to the system-wide prescriptions 
of neoliberalism. This may give the new regime that emerges from the 
current upheavals greater stability than its predecessor. Whether it pro- 
vides the basis for a more equitable world, however, will remain an open 
question—and an urgent challenge—for some time to come. 


7 October 2008 





"4 Wade, “The Case for a Global Currency’, IHT, 4 August 2006. 
5 Wolf, Why Globalization Works, p. 4. 
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DAVID HARVEY 


THE RIGHT TO THE CITY 


E LIVE IN an era when ideals of human rights have 

moved centre stage both politically and ethically. A 

great deal of energy is expended in promoting their sig- 

nificance for the construction of a better world. But for 
the most part the concepts circulating do not fundamentally challenge 
hegemonic liberal and neoliberal market logics, or the dominant modes 
of legality and state action. We live, after all, in a world in which the 
rights of private property and the profit rate trump all other notions of 
rights. I here want to explore another type of human right, that of the 
right to the city. 


Has the astonishing pace and scale of urbanization over the last hundred 
years contributed to human well-being? The city, in the words of urban 
sociologist Robert Park, is: 


man’s most successful attempt to remake the world he lives in more after 
his heart’s desire. But, if the aty ıs the world which man created, it is the 
world in which he is henceforth condemned to live. Thus, indirectly, and 
without any clear sense of the nature of his task, ın making the city man 
has remade himself! 


The question of what kind of city we want cannot be divorced from that of 
what kind of social ties, relationship to nature, lifestyles, technologies and 
aesthetic values we desire. The nght to the city is far more than the indi- 
vidual liberty to access urban resources: it is a right to change ourselves 
by changing the city. It is, moreover, a common rather than an individual 
right since this transformation inevitably depends upon the exercise of a 
collective power to reshape the processes of urbanization. The freedom 
to make and remake our cities and ourselves is, I want to argue, one of 
the most precious yet most neglected of our human rights. 
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From their inception, cities have arisen through geographical and social 
concentrations of a surplus product. Urbanization has always been, 
therefore, a class phenomenon, since surpluses are extracted from 
somewhere and from somebody, while the control over their disburse- 
ment typically lies in a few hands. This general situation persists under 
capitalism, of course; but since urbanization depends on the mobiliza- 
tion of a surplus product, an intimate connection emerges between the 
development of capitalism and urbanization. Capitalists have to produce 
a surplus product in order to produce surplus value; this in turn must be 
reinvested in order to generate more surplus value. The result of contin- 
ued reinvestment is the expansion of surplus production at a compound 
rate—hence the logistic curves (money, output and population) attached 
to the history of capital accumulation, paralleled by the growth path of 
urbanization under capitalism. 


The perpetual need to find profitable terrains for capital-surplus prod- 
uction and absorption shapes the politics of capitalism. It also presents the 
capitalist with a number of barriers to continuous and trouble-free expan- 
sion. If labour is scarce and wages are high, either existing labour has to 
be disciplined—technologically induced unemployment or an assault on 
organized working-class power are two prime methods—or fresh labour 
forces must be found by immigration, export of capital or proletarianiza- 
tion of hitherto independent elements of the population. Capitalists must 
also discover new means of production ın general and natural resources 
in particular, which puts increasing pressure on the natural environment 
to yield up necessary raw materials and absorb the inevitable waste. They 
need to open up terrains for raw-material extraction—often the objective 
of umperialist and neo-colonial endeavours. 


The coercive laws of competition also force the continuous implementa- 
tion of new technologies and organizational forms, since these enable 
capitalists to out-compete those using inferior methods. Innovations 
define new wants and needs, reduce the turnover time of capital and 
lessen the friction of distance, which limits the geographical range within 
which the capitalist can search for expanded labour supplies, raw materi- 
als, and so on. If there is not enough purchasing power in the market, 
then new markets must be found by expanding foreign trade, promot- 
ing novel products and lifestyles, creating new credit instruments, and 





* Robert Park, On Social Control and Collective Behavior, Chicago 1967, p. 3. 
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debt-financing state and private expenditures. If, finally, the profit rate is 
too low, then state regulation of ‘ruinous competition’, monopolization 
(mergers and acquisitions) and capital exports provide ways out. 


If any of the above barriers cannot be circumvented, capitalists are 
unable profitably to reinvest their surplus product. Capital accumula- 
tion is blocked, leaving them facing a crisis, in which their capital can 
be devalued and in some instances even physically wiped out. Surplus 
commodities can lose value or be destroyed, while productive capacity 
and assets can be written down and left unused; money itself can be 
devalued through inflation, and labour through massive unemployment. 
How, then, has the need to circumvent these barriers and to expand the 
terrain of profitable activity driven capitalist urbanization? I argue here 
that urbanization has played a particularly active role, alongside such 
phenomena as military expenditures, in absorbing the surplus product 
that capitalists perpetually produce in their search for profits. 


Urban revolutions 


Consider, first, the case of Second Empire Paris. The year 1848 brought 
one of the first clear, and European-wide, crises of both unemployed 
surplus capital and surplus labour. It struck Paris particularly hard, and 
issued in an abortive revolution by unemployed workers and those bour- 
geois utopians who saw a social republic as the antidote to the greed and 
inequality that had characterized the July Monarchy. The republican bour- 
geoisie violently repressed the revolutionaries but failed to resolve the 
crisis. The result was the ascent to power of Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who engineered a coup in 1851 and proclaimed himself Emperor the 
following year. To survive politically, he resorted to widespread repres- 
sion of alternative political movements. The economic situation he dealt 
with by means of a vast programme of infrastructural investment both 
at home and abroad. In the latter case, this meant the construction of 
railroads throughout Europe and into the Orient, as well as support for 
grand works such as the Suez Canal. At home, it meant consolidating the 
railway network, building ports and harbours, and draining marshes. 
Above all, it entailed the reconfiguration of the urban infrastructure of 
Paris. Bonaparte brought in Georges-Eugéne Haussmann to take charge 
of the city’s public works in 1853. 
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Haussmann clearly understood that his mission was to help solve the 
surplus-capital and unemployment problem through urbanization. 
Rebuilding Paris absorbed huge quantities of labour and capital by the 
standards of the time and, coupled with suppressing the aspirations of 
the Parisian workforce, was a primary vehicle of social stabilization. He 
drew upon the utopian plans that Fourierists and Saint-Simonians had 
debated in the 1840s for reshaping Paris, but with one big difference: he 
transformed the scale at which the urban process was imagined. When 
the architect Jacques Ignace Hittorff showed Haussmann his plans for 
a new boulevard, Haussmann threw them back at him saying: ‘not wide 
enough . . . you have it 40 metres wide and I want it 120.’ He annexed 
the suburbs and redesigned whole neighbourhoods such as Les Halles. 
To do this Haussmann needed new financial institutions and debt 
instruments, the Crédit Mobilier and Crédit Immobilier, which were 
constructed on Saint-Simonian lines. In effect, he helped resolve the 
capital-surplus disposal problem by setting up a proto-Keynesian system 
of debt-financed infrastructural urban improvements. 


The system worked very well for some fifteen years, and it involved not 
only a transformation of urban infrastructures but also the construc- 
tion of a new way of life and urban persona. Paris became ‘the city of 
light’, the great centre of consumption, tourism and pleasure; the cafés, 
department stores, fashion industry and grand expositions all changed 
urban living so that it could absorb vast surpluses through consumer- 
ism. But then the overextended and speculative financial system and 
credit structures crashed in 1868. Haussmann was dismissed; Napoleon 
III in desperation went to war against Bismarck’s Germany and lost. 
In the ensuing vacuum arose the Paris Commune, one of the greatest 
revolutionary episodes in capitalist urban history, wrought in part out of 
a nostalgia for the world that Haussmann had destroyed and the desire 
to take back the city on the part of those dispossessed by his works. 


Fast forward now to the 1940s in the United States. The huge mobiliza- 
tion for the war effort temporarily resolved the capital-surplus disposal 
problem that had seemed so intractable in the 1930s, and the unem- 
ployment that went with it. But everyone was fearful about what would 
happen after the war. Politically the situation was dangerous: the fed- 
eral government was in effect running a nationalized economy, and 





2 For a fuller account, see David Harvey, Paris, Capital of Modernity, New York 2003. 
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was in alliance with the Communist Soviet Union, while strong social 
movements with socialist inclinations had emerged in the 1930s. As in 
Louis Bonaparte’s era, a hefty dose of political repression was evidently 
called for by the ruling classes of the time; the subsequent history of 
McCarthyism and Cold War politics, of which there were already abun- 
dant signs in the early 40s, is all too familiar. On the economic front, 
there remained the question of how surplus capital could be absorbed. 


In 1942, a lengthy evaluation of Haussmann’s efforts appeared in 
Architectural Forum. It documented in detail what he had done, attempted 
an analysis of his mistakes but sought to recuperate his reputation as 
one of the greatest urbanists of all time. The article was by none other 
than Robert Moses, who after the Second World War did to New York 
what Haussmann had done to Paris.3 That is, Moses changed the scale 
of thinking about the urban process. Through a system of highways 
and infrastructural transformations, suburbanization and the total re- 
engineering of not just the city but also the whole metropolitan region, 
he helped resolve the capital-surplus absorption problem. To do this, he 
tapped into new financial institutions and tax arrangements that liber- 
ated the credit to debt-finance urban expansion. When taken nationwide 
to all the major metropolitan centres of the us—yet another transfor- 
mation of scale—this process played a crucial role in stabilizing global 
capitalism after 1945, a period in which the us could afford to power the 
whole global non-communist economy by running trade deficits. 


The suburbanization of the United States was not merely a matter of new 
infrastructures. As in Second Empire Paris, it entailed a radical transfor- 
mation in lifestyles, bringing new products from housing to refrigerators 
and air conditioners, as well as two cars in the driveway and an enormous 
increase in the consumption of oil. It also altered the political landscape, 
as subsidized home-ownership for the middle classes changed the focus 
of community action towards the defence of property values and indi- 
vidualized identities, turning the suburban vote towards conservative 
republicanism. Debt-encumbered homeowners, it was argued, were less 
likely to go on strike. This project successfully absorbed the surplus and 
assured social stability, albeit at the cost of hollowing out the inner cities 
and generating urban unrest amongst those, chiefly African-Americans, 
who were denied access to the new prosperity. 





> Robert Moses, ‘What Happened to Haussmann?’, Architectural Forum, vol. 77 (July 
1942), pp. 57-66. 
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By the end of the 1960s, a different kind of crisis began to unfold; 
Moses, like Haussmann, fell from grace, and his solutions came to be 
seen as inappropriate and unacceptable. Traditionalists rallied around 
Jane Jacobs and sought to counter the brutal modernism of Moses’s 
projects with a localized neighbourhood aesthetic. But the suburbs 
had been built, and the radical change in lifestyle that this betokened 
had many social consequences, leading feminists, for example, to 
proclaim the suburb as the locus of all their primary discontents. If 
Haussmannization had a part in the dynamics of the Paris Commune, 
the soulless qualities of suburban living also played a critical role in 
the dramatic events of 1968 in the us. Discontented white middle-class 
students went into a phase of revolt, sought alliances with marginalized 
groups claiming civil rights and rallied against American imperialism 
to create a movement to build another kind of world—including a dif- 
ferent kind of urban experience. 


In Paris, the campaign to stop the Left Bank Expressway and the destruc- 
tion of traditional neighbourhoods by the invading ‘high-rise giants’ 
such as the Place d’Italie and Tour Montparnasse helped animate the 
larger dynamics of the 68 uprising. It was in this context that Henri 
Lefebvre wrote The Urban Revolution, which predicted not only that 
urbanization was central to the survival of capitalism and therefore 
bound to become a crucial focus of political and class struggle, but that it 
was obliterating step by step the distinctions between town and country 
through the production of integrated spaces across national territory, if 
not beyond.‘ The right to the city had to mean the right to command the 
whole urban process, which was increasingly dominating the country- 
side through phenomena ranging from agribusiness to second homes 
and rural tourism. 


Along with the 68 revolt came a financial crisis within the credit institu- 
tions that, through debt-financing, had powered the property boom in 
the preceding decades. The crisis gathered momentum at the end of 
the 1960s until the whole capitalist system crashed, starting with the 
bursting of the global property-market bubble in 1973, followed by the 
fiscal bankruptcy of New York City in 1975. As William Tabb argued, 
the response to the consequences of the latter effectively pioneered the 
construction of a neoliberal answer to the problems of perpetuating class 





4 Henn Lefebvre, The Urban Revolution, Minneapolis 2003; and Writings on Cities, 
Oxford 1996. 
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power and of reviving the capacity to absorb the surpluses that capital- 
ism must produce to survive. 


Girding the globe 


Fast forward once again to our current conjuncture. International capi- 
talism has been on a roller-coaster of regional crises and crashes—East 
and Southeast Asia in 1997-98; Russia in 1998; Argentina in 2001— 
but had until recently avoided a global crash even in the face of a chronic 
inability to dispose of capital surplus. What was the role of urbanization 
in stabilizing this situation? In the United States, it is accepted wisdom 
that the housing sector was an important stabilizer of the economy, 
particularly after the high-tech crash of the late 1990s, although it was 
an active component of expansion in the earlier part of that decade. 
The property market directly absorbed a great deal of surplus capital 
through the construction of city-centre and suburban homes and office 
spaces, while the rapid inflation of housing asset prices—backed by 
a profligate wave of mortgage refinancing at historically low rates of 
interest—boosted the us domestic market for consumer goods and serv- 
ices. American urban expansion partially steadied the global economy, 
as the us ran huge trade deficits with the rest of the world, borrowing 
around $2 billion a day to fuel its insatiable consumerism and the wars 
in Afghanistan and Iraq. 


But the urban process has undergone another transformation of scale. 
It has, in short, gone global. Property-market booms in Britain and 
Spain, as well as in many other countries, have helped power a capitalist 
dynamic in ways that broadly parallel what has happened in the United 
States. The urbanization of China over the last twenty years has been 
of a different character, with its heavy focus on infrastructural develop- 
ment, but it is even more important than that of the us. Its pace picked 
up enormously after a brief recession in 1997, to the extent that China 
has taken in nearly half the world’s cement supplies since 2000. More 
than a hundred cities have passed the one-million population mark 
in this period, and previously small villages, such as Shenzhen, have 
become huge metropolises of 6 to 10 million people. Vast infrastructural 
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and the absorption of surplus capital have been significant: Chile booms 
thanks to the high price of copper, Australia thrives and even Brazil and 
Argentina have recovered in part because of the strength of Chinese 
demand for raw materials. 


Is the urbanization of China, then, the primary stabilizer of global 
capitalism today? The answer has to be a qualified yes. For China is 
only the epicentre of an urbanization process that has now become 
genuinely global, partly through the astonishing integration of financial 
markets that have used their flexibility to debt-finance urban develop- 
ment around the world. The Chinese central bank, for example, has 
been active in the secondary mortgage market in the us while Goldman 
Sachs was heavily involved in the surging property market in Mumbai, 
and Hong Kong capital has invested in Baltimore. In the midst of a 
flood of impoverished migrants, construction boomed in Johannesburg, 
Taipei, Moscow, as well as the cities in the core capitalist countries, 
such as London and Los Angeles. Astonishing if not criminally absurd 
mega-urbanization projects have emerged in the Middle East in places 
such as Dubai and Abu Dhabi, mopping up the surplus arising from oil 
wealth in the most conspicuous, socially unjust and environmentally 
wasteful ways possible. 


This global scale makes it hard to grasp that what is happening is in 
principle similar to the transformations that Haussmann oversaw in 
Pans. For the global urbanization boom has depended, as did all the 
others before it, on the construction of new financial institutions and 
arrangements to organize the credit required to sustain it. Financial 
innovations set in train in the 1980s—securitizing and packaging local 
mortgages for sale to investors worldwide, and setting up new vehicles 
to hold collateralized debt obligations—played a crucial role. Their many 
benefits included spreading risk and permitting surplus savings pools 
easier access to surplus housing demand; they also brought aggregate 
interest rates down, while generating immense fortunes for the finan- 
cial intermediaries who worked these wonders. But spreading risk 
does not eliminate it. Furthermore, the fact that it can be distributed so 
widely encourages even riskier local behaviours, because liability can be 
transferred-elsewhere. Without adequate risk-assessment controls, this 
wave of 'findnaalization has now turned into the so-called sub-prime 
“mortgage and housing asset-value crisis. The fallout was concentrated 
` inthe first iñstancè, in and around vus cities, with particularly serious 
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implications for low-income, inner-city African-Americans and house- 
holds headed by single women. It also has affected those who, unable to 
afford the skyrocketing house prices in urban centres, especially in the 
Southwest, were forced into the metropolitan semi-periphery; here they 
took up speculatively built tract housing at initially easy rates, but now 
face escalating commuting costs as oil prices rise, and soaring mortgage 
payments as market rates come into effect. 


The current crisis, with vicious local repercussions on urban life and 
infrastructures, also threatens the whole architecture of the global finan- 
cial system and may trigger a major recession to boot. The parallels with 
the 1970s are uncanny—including the immediate easy-money response 
of the Federal Reserve in 2007-08, which will almost certainly generate 
strong currents of uncontrollable inflation, if not stagflation, in the not 
too distant future. However, the situation is far more complex now, and 
it is an open question whether China can compensate for a serious crash 
in the United States; even in the prc the pace of urbanization seems to 
be slowing down. The financial system is also more tightly coupled than 
it ever was before. Computer-driven split-second trading always threat- 
ens to create a great divergence in the market—it is already producing 
incredible volatility in stock trading—that will precipitate a massive cri- 
sis, requiring a total re-think of how finance capital and money markets 
work, including their relation to urbanization. 


Property and pacification 


As in all the preceding phases, this most recent radical expansion of the 
urban process has brought with it incredible transformations of lifestyle. 
Quality of urban life has become a commodity, as has the city itself, 
in a world where consumerism, tourism, cultural and knowledge-based 
industries have become major aspects of the urban political economy. 
The postmodernist penchant for encouraging the formation of market 
niches—in both consumer habits and cultural forms—surrounds the 
contemporary urban experience with an aura of freedom of choice, 
provided you have the money. Shopping malls, multiplexes and box 
stores proliferate, as do fast-food and artisanal market-places. We 
now have, as urban sociologist Sharon Zukin puts it, ‘pacification by 





€ Richard Bookstaber, A Demon of Our Own Design: Markets, Hedge Funds and the 
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cappuccino’. Even the incoherent, bland and monotonous suburban tract 
development that continues to dominate in many areas now gets its anti- 
dote in a ‘new urbanism’ movement that touts the sale of community 
and boutique lifestyles to fulfill urban dreams. This 1s a world in which 
the neoliberal ethic of intense possessive individualism, and its cognate 
of political withdrawal from collective forms of action, becomes the tem- 
plate for human socialization.” The defence of property values becomes 
of such paramount political interest that, as Mike Davis points out, the 
home-owner associations in the state of California become bastions of 
political reaction, if not of fragmented neighbourhood fascisms.* 


We increasingly live in divided and conflict-prone urban areas. In the 
past three decades, the neoliberal turn has restored class power to rich 
elites. Fourteen billionaires have emerged in Mexico since then, and in 
2006 that country boasted the richest man on earth, Carlos Slim, at the 
same time as the incomes of the poor had either stagnated or dimin- 
ished. The results are indelibly etched on the spatial forms of our cities, 
which increasingly consist of fortified fragments, gated communities 
and privatized public spaces kept under constant surveillance. In the 
developing world in particular, the city 


1s splitung into different separated parts, with the apparent formation of 
many ‘maicrostates’. Wealthy neighbourhoods provided with all kinds of 
services, such as exclusive schools, golf courses, tennis courts and private 
police patrolling the area around the clock intertwine with illegal settle- 
ments where water is available only at public fountains, no sanitation 
system ests, electricity is prrated by a privileged few, the roads become 
mud streams whenever it rains, and where house-sharing is the norm. 
Each fragment appears to live and function autonomously, sticking firmly 
to what it has been able to grab in the daily fight for survival.» 


Under these conditions, ideals of urban identity, citizenship and 
belonging—already threatened by the spreading malaise of a neolib- 
eral ethic—become much harder to sustain. Privatized redistribution 





7 Hilde Nafstad et al., ‘Ideology and Power. The Influence of Current Neoliberalism 
in Society’, Journal of Community and Applied Social Psychology, vol 17, no. 4 (July 
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8 Mike Davis, City of Quartz: Excavating the Future in Los Angeles, London and New 
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through criminal activity threatens individual security at every turn, 
prompting popular demands for police suppression. Even the idea that 
the city might function as a collective body politic, a site within and from 
which progressive social movements might emanate, appears implaus- 
ible. There are, however, urban social movements seeking to overcome 
isolation and reshape the city in a different image from that put forward 
by the developers, who are backed by finance, corporate capital and an 
increasingly entrepreneurially minded local state apparatus. 


Dispossessions 


Surplus absorption through urban transformation has an even darker 
aspect. It has entailed repeated bouts of urban restructuring through 
‘creative destruction’, which nearly always has a class dimension 
since it is the poor, the underprivileged and those marginalized from 
political power that suffer first and foremost from this process. Violence 
is required to build the new urban world on the wreckage of the old. 
Haussmann tore through the old Parisian slums, using powers of 
expropriation in the name of civic improvement and renovation. He 
deliberately engineered the removal of much of the working class and 
other unruly elements from the city centre, where they constituted a 
threat to public order and political power. He created an urban form 
where it was believed—incorrectly, as it turned out in 1871—that suf- 
ficient levels of surveillance and military control could be attained to 
ensure that revolutionary movements would easily be brought to heel. 
Nevertheless, as Engels pointed out in 1872: 


In reality, the bourgeoisie has only one method of solving the housing 
question after its fashion—that is to say, of solving it in such a way that 
the solution continually reproduces the question anew. This method is 
called ‘Haussmann’ . . . No matter how different the reasons may be, the - 
result is always the same; the scandalous alleys and lanes disappear to the 
accompaniment of lavish self-praise from the bourgeotsie on account of 
this tremendous success, but they appear again immediately somewhere 
else . . . The same economic necessity which produced them in the first 
place, produces them in the next place. 


It took more than a hundred years to complete the embourgeoisement 
of central Paris, with the consequences seen in recent years of uprisings 
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and mayhem in those isolated suburbs that trap marginalized immi- 
grants, unemployed workers and youth. The sad point here, of course, 
is that what Engels described recurs throughout history. Robert Moses 
‘took a meat axe to the Bronx’, in his infamous words, bringing forth 
long and loud laments from neighbourhood groups and movements. In 
the cases of Paris and New York, once the power of state expropriations 
had been successfully resisted and contained, a more insidious and 
cancerous progression took hold through municipal fiscal discipline, 
property speculation and the sorting of land-use according to the rate 
of return for its ‘highest and best use’. Engels understood this sequence 
all too well: 


The growth of the big modern aties gives the land ın certain areas, particu- 
larly ın those areas which are centrally situated, an artificially and colossally 
tncreasing value, the buildings erected on these areas depress this value 
instead of increasing it, because they no longer belong to the changed cir- 
cumstances. They are pulled down and replaced by others. This takes place 
above all with workers’ houses which are situated centrally and whose rents, 
even with the greatest overcrowding, can never, or only very slowly, increase 
above a certain maximum. They are pulled down and ın their stead shops, 
warehouses and public buildings are erected.” 


Though this description was written in 1872, itapplies directly to contemp- 
orary urban development in much of Asia—Delhi, Seoul, Mumbai—as 
well as gentrification in New York. A process of displacement and what I 
call ‘accumulation by dispossession’ lie at the core of urbanization under 
capitalism.” It is the mirror-image of capital absorption through urban 
redevelopment, and is giving rise to numerous conflicts over the capture 
of valuable land from low-income populations that may have lived there 
for many years. 


Consider the case of Seoul in the 1990s: construction companies and 
developers hired goon squads of sumo-wrestler types to invade neigh- 
bourhoods on the city’s hillsides. They sledgehammered down not 
only housing but also all the possessions of those who had built their 
own homes in the 1950s on what had become premium land. High- 
rise towers, which show no trace of the brutality that permitted their 
construction, now cover most of those hillsides. In Mumbai, meanwhile, 


= Engels, Housing Question, p. 23. 
2 Harvey, The New Imperialism, Oxford 2003, chapter 4. 
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6 million people officially considered as slum dwellers are settled on 
land without legal title; all maps of the city leave these places blank. 
With the attempt to turn Mumbai into a global financial centre to rival 
Shanghai, the property-development boom has gathered pace, and the 
land that squatters occupy appears increasingly valuable. Dharavi, one 
of the most prominent slums in Mumbai, is estimated to be worth $2 
billion. The pressure to clear it—for environmental and social reasons 
that mask the land grab—is mounting daily. Financial powers backed by 
the state push for forcible slum clearance, in some cases violently taking 
possession of terrain occupied for a whole generation. Capital accumu- 
lation through real-estate activity booms, since the land is acquired at 
almost no cost. 


Will the people who are displaced get compensation? The lucky ones 
get a bit. But while the Indian Constitution specifies that the state has 
an obligation to protect the lives and well-being of the whole popula- 
tion, irrespective of caste or class, and to guarantee rights to housing 
and shelter, the Supreme Court has issued judgements that rewrite this 
constitutional requirement. Since slum dwellers are illegal occupants 
and many cannot definitively prove their long-term residence, they 
have no right to compensation. To concede that right, says the Supreme 
Court, would be tantamount to rewarding pickpockets for their actions. 
So the squatters either resist and fight, or move with their few belong- 
ings to camp out on the sides of highways or wherever they can find 
a tiny space.” Examples of dispossession can also be found in the us, 
though these tend to be less brutal and more legalistic: the government's 
right of eminent domain has been abused in order to displace estab- 
lished residents in reasonable housing in favour of higher-order land 
uses, such as condominiums and box stores. When this was challenged 
in the us Supreme Court, the justices ruled that it was constitutional 
for local jurisdictions to behave in this way in order to increase their 
property-tax base.“ 


In China millions are being dispossessed of the spaces they have long 
occupied—three million in Beijing alone. Since they lack private-property 





3 Usha Ramanathan, ‘Ilegality and the Urban Poor’, Economic and Political Weekly, 
22 July 2006; Rakesh Shukla, ‘Rights of the Poor: An Overview of Supreme Court’, 
Economic and Political Weekly, 2 September 2006. 

“4 Kelo v New London, cr, decided on 23 June 2005 in case 545 US 469 (2005). 
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rights, the state can simply remove them by fiat, offering a minor cash 
payment to help them on their way before turning the land over to 
developers at a large profit. In some instances, people move willingly, 
but there are also reports of widespread resistance, the usual response to 
which is brutal repression by the Communist party. In the PRC it is often 
populations on the rural margins who are displaced, illustrating the sig- 
nificance of Lefebvre’s argument, presciently laid out in the 1960s, that 
the clear distinction which once existed between the urban and the rural 
is gradually fading into a set of porous spaces of uneven geographical 
development, under the hegemonic command of capital and the state. 
This is also the case in India, where the central and state governments 
now favour the establishment of Special Economic Zones—ostensibly 
for industrial development, though most of the land is designated for 
urbanization. This policy has led to pitched battles against agricultural 
producers, the grossest of which was the massacre at Nandigram in 
West Bengal in March 2007, orchestrated by the state’s Marxist govern- 
ment. Intent on opening up terrain for the Salim Group, an Indonesian 
conglomerate, the ruling CPI(M) sent armed police to disperse protest- 
ing villagers; at least 14 were shot dead and dozens wounded. Private 
property rights in this case provided no protection. 


What of the seemingly progressive proposal to award private-property 
rights to squatter populations, providing them with assets that will per- 
mit them to leave poverty behind? Such a scheme is now being mooted 
for Rio’s favelas, for example. The problem is that the poor, beset with 
income insecurity and frequent financial difficulties, can easily be per- 
suaded to trade in that asset for a relatively low cash payment. The rich 
typically refuse to give up their valued assets at any price, which is why 
Moses could take a meat axe to the low-income Bronx but not to affluent 
Park Avenue. The lasting effect of Margaret Thatcher's privatization of 
social housing in Britain has been to create a rent and price structure 
throughout metropolitan London that precludes lower-income and even 
middle-class people from access to accommodation anywhere near the 
urban centre. I wager that within fifteen years, if present trends con- 
tinue, all those hillsides in Rio now occupied by favelas will be covered 





5 Much of this thinking follows the work of Hernando de Soto, The Mystery of 
Capital: Why Capitalism Triumphs in the West and Fails Everywhere Else, New York 
2000; see the critical examınatıion by Timothy Mitchell, The Work of Economics: 
How a Discipline Makes its World’, Archives Européennes de Sociologie, vol. 46, no. 2 


(August 2005), pp. 297-320. 
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by high-rise condominiums with fabulous views over the idyllic bay, 
while the erstwhile favela dwellers will have been filtered off into some 
remote periphery. 


Formulating demands 


Urbanization, we may conclude, has played a crucial role in the absorp- 
tion of capital surpluses, at ever increasing geographical scales, but at 
the price of burgeoning processes of creative destruction that have dis- 
possessed the masses of any right to the city whatsoever. The planet 
as building site collides with the ‘planet of slums’.’° Periodically this 
ends in revolt, as in Paris in 1871 or the us after the assassination of 
Martin Luther King ın 1968. If, as seems likely, fiscal difficulties mount 
and the hitherto successful neoliberal, postmodernist and consumer- 
ist phase of capitalist surplus-absorption through urbanization is at an 
end and a broader crisis ensues, then the question arises: where is our 
68 or, even more dramatically, our version of the Commune? As with 
the financial system, the answer is bound to be much more complex 
precisely because the urban process is now global in scope. Signs of 
rebellion are everywhere: the unrest in China and India is chronic, civil 
wars rage in Africa, Latin America is in ferment. Any of these revolts 
could become contagious. Unlike the fiscal system, however, the urban 
and peri-urban social movements of opposition, of which there are 
many around the world, are not tightly coupled; indeed most have no 
connection to each other. If they somehow did come together, what 
should they demand? 


The answer to the last question is simple enough in principle: greater 
democratic control over the production and utilization of the surplus. 
Since the urban process is a major channel of surplus use, establishing 
democratic management over its urban deployment constitutes the right 
to the city. Throughout capitalist history, some of the surplus value has 
been taxed, and in social-democratic phases the proportion at the state’s 
disposal rose significantly. The neoliberal project over the last thirty 
years has been oriented towards privatizing that control. The data for all 
OECD countries show, however, that the state’s portion of gross output 
has been roughly constant since the 1970s.” The main achievement of 


16 Mike Davis, Planet of Slums, London and New York 2006. 
7 OECD Factbook 2008: Economic, Environmental and Social Statistics, Paris 2008, 
P. 225. 
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the neoliberal assault, then, has been to prevent the public share from 
expanding as it did in the 1960s. Neoliberalism has also created new 
systems of governance that integrate state and corporate interests, and 
through the application of money power, it has ensured that the dis- 
bursement of the surplus through the state apparatus favours corporate 
capital and the upper classes in shaping the urban process. Raising 
the proportion of the surplus held by the state will only have a positive 
impact if the state itself is brought back under democratic control. 


Increasingly, we see the right to the city falling into the hands of private 
or quasi-private interests. In New York City, for example, the billionaire 
mayor, Michael Bloomberg, is reshaping the city along lines favourable 
to developers, Wall Street and transnational capitalist-class elements, 
and promoting the city as an optimal location for high-value busi- 
nesses and a fantastic destination for tourists. He is, in effect, turning 
Manhattan into one vast gated community for the rich. In Mexico City, 
Carlos Slim had the downtown streets re-cobbled to suit the tourist gaze. 
Not only affluent individuals exercise direct power. In the town of New 
Haven, strapped for resources for urban reinvestment, it is Yale, one of 
the wealthiest universities in the world, that is redesigning much of the 
urban fabric to suit its needs. Johns Hopkins is doing the same for East 
Baltimore, and Columbia University plans to do so for areas of New York, 
sparking neighbourhood resistance movements in both cases. The right 
to the city, as it is now constituted, is too narrowly confined, restricted in 
most cases to a small political and economic elite who are in a position 
to shape cities more and more after their own desires. 


Every January, the Office of the New York State Comptroller publishes an 
estimate of the total Wall Street bonuses for the previous twelve months. 
In 2007, a disastrous year for financial markets by any measure, these 
added up to $33.2 billion, only 2 per cent less than the year before. In 
mid-summer of 2007, the Federal Reserve and the European Central 
Bank poured billions of dollars’ worth of short-term credit into the finan- 
cial system to ensure its stability, and thereafter the Fed dramatically 
lowered interest rates or pumped in vast amounts of liquidity every time 
the Dow threatened to fall precipitously. Meanwhile, some two million 
people have been or are about to be made homeless by foreclosures. 
Many city neighbourhoods and even whole peri-urban communities in 
the us have been boarded up and vandalized, wrecked by the predatory 
lending practices of the financial institutions. This population is due 
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no bonuses. Indeed, since foreclosure means debt forgiveness, which 
is regarded as income in the United States, many of those evicted face 
a hefty income-tax bill for money they never had in their possession. 
This asymmetry cannot be construed as anything less than a massive 
form of class confrontation. A ‘Financial Katrina’ is unfolding, which 
conveniently (for the developers) threatens to wipe out low-income 
neighbourhoods on potentially high-value land in many inner-city areas 
far more effectively and speedily than could be achieved through emi- 


nent domain. 


We have yet, however, to see a coherent opposition to these develop- 
ments in the twenty-first century. There are, of course, already a great 
many diverse social movements focusing on the urban question—from 
India and Brazil to China, Spain, Argentina and the United States. In 
2001, a City Statute was inserted into the Brazilian Constitution, after 
pressure from social movements, to recognize the collective right to the 
city.’ In the us, there have been calls for much of the $700 billion bail- 
out for financial institutions to be diverted into a Reconstruction Bank, 
which would help prevent foreclosures and fund efforts at neighbour- 
hood revitalization and infrastructural renewal at municipal level. The 
urban crisis that is affecting millions would then be prioritized over the 
needs of big investors and financiers. Unfortunately the social move- 
ments are not strong enough or sufficiently mobilized to force through 
this solution. Nor have these movements yet converged on the singular 
aim of gaining greater control over the uses of the surplus—let alone 
over the conditions of its production. 


At this point in history, this has to be a global struggle, predominantly 
with finance capital, for that is the scale at which urbanization processes 
now work. To be sure, the political task of organizing such a confronta- 
tion is difficult if not daunting. However, the opportunities are multiple 
because, as this brief history shows, crises repeatedly erupt around 
urbanization both locally and globally, and because the metropolis is 
now the point of massive collision—dare we call it class struggle?—over 
the accumulation by dispossession visited upon the least well-off and the 
developmental drive that seeks to colonize space for the affluent. 


8 Hdésio Fernandes, ‘Constructing the “Right to the City” in Brazil’, Social and Legal 
Studies, vol. 16, no. 2 (June 2007), pp. 201-19. 
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One step towards unifying these struggles is to adopt the right to the city 
as both working slogan and political ideal, precisely because it focuses 
on the question of who commands the necessary connection between 
urbanization and surplus production and use. The democratization of 
that right, and the construction of a broad social movement to enforce its 
will is imperative if the dispossessed are to take back the control which 
they have for so long been denied, and if they are to institute new modes 
of urbanization. Lefebvre was right to insist that the revolution has to be 
urban, in the broadest sense of that term, or nothing at all. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PLATONOV SCREENPLAY 


Andrei Platonov is best known for his prose fiction—above all The Foundation 
Pit and Chevengur, at once lyrical and melancholic expressions of the utopian 
energies unleashed by the October Revolution. Yet little of his output appeared 
during his lifetime, and a half-century after his death, much remains to be 
systematically published even in Russian. Further texts continue to emerge 
from the archive, demonstrating his immense range and productivity: stories, 
novels, critical articles, letters, plays and film scripts. 

The screenplay printed here, written in 1935, is the first of Platonov’'s film 
writings to be translated into English; it has appeared once before in Russian. 
Film writing played a more central role in Platonov’s work than had previously 
been thought: he completed at least a dozen scripts, in which he often recycled 
motifs from his prose or, conversely, first developed key themes; much of the 
1929 libretto ‘The Engineer’, for example, prefigures The Foundation Pit. 
None of the scripts were accepted by the studios at the time; all remain unfilmed 
to this day. 

Platonov began writing for the screen in 1928, at a time of urgent debate, 
especially in the pages of Novyi Lef, around the future direction of Soviet film: 
how best to capture the ongoing transformation of society? Platonov clearly 
felt current practitioners had failed in this task—a 1927 short story contains a 
passing reference to Sergei Eisenstein as a ‘maker of obscure films’, and in an 
unpublished article from 1931, Platonov argued that ‘our cinema is blind, like 
a new-born creature; the majority of pictures say nothing at all to the pressured 
consciousness of contemporary man. 

‘Father-Mother’ seems to have been written in parallel with Platonovs 
unfinished novel Happy Moscow, whose protagonists yearn to transcend their 
existing selves while around them the Soviet capital is being physically remade. 
The upheaval of demolition and construction also forms part of the backdrop 
for ‘Father-Mother’. The screenplay’s main narrative strand is enclosed in one 
paragraph of the novel, but ‘Father-Mother’ otherwise stands further from 
Platonov’s prose than the rest of his film scripts—making it an even more 
unusual document of his response to the brutal reforging of the world going 
on around him. Littered with Socialist Realist tropes, it consistently subverts 
them with its humour, sadness and intense engagement with the fears and 
contradictions traversing its time. 


FATHER-MOTHER 


A SCREENPLAY BY 


ANDREI PLATONOV 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 


ZHENIA, age 22-24, assistant locomotive engineer. 
KATIA BESSONET-FAVOR, age 20-22. 
TRAM CONDUCTRESS, age 25-30. 
STEPAN, age 8-10, but looks younger. 

Ivan BEZGADov, age 26-28, manager of a cinema. 
KONSTANTIN NEVERKIN, age 22-23. 
PosTMAN, around 40. 

LuciEn, a Negro, a locomotive engineer. 
BLIND OLD MAN. 

Boy, age 5-6, the old man’s guide. 

Happy REGISTRY OFFICE OFFICIAL. 


NOTES ON THE SCREENPLAY 


The picture should be directed and acted in a dry, severe, economical 
fashion, without any sentimentality. One could cite Chaplin’s Woman of 
Paris as an example of the style of production most appropriate for the 
theme of this screenplay. The role of the boy Stepan must be played not 
unconsciously—as children so often do in films—but with artistic skill 
and also without any sentimentality or childlike ‘charm’. The screenplay 
relies principally on the actors’ performance. The basic melodic theme 
for the film’s soundtrack should, I think, be Beethoven’s ‘Marmotte’. 
The Author 
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Late night. A Moscow boulevard (on the A Ring, for example)! Only a few 
human figures. An empty tram moves along the street behind the boulevard’s 
trees. The only person in the passenger car is the conductress. The tram stops. 
One person enters the passenger car. The tram moves on. Fleeting stripes of 
light from its windows illuminate the almost empty boulevard: trees, benches, 
footpaths, kiosks selling drinks, ‘Eskimo’ ice-cream signs, a few figures walking 
in pairs. On the end platform of the fast-moving passenger car stands a couple: 
a postman and a conductress. The postman passenger gently places his hand on 
the conductress’s shoulder. With his other hand he pats her moneybag. The light 
from the windows races across the boulevard fence: the tram is hurtling along. 


A dimly lit spot on the boulevard: a man and a woman stand there. The man 
kisses the woman. (Increasingly loud noise of the approaching tram.) The 
man does not release the woman. Stripes of light from the tram race across 
them, their clothes and faces. The tram stops on the other side of the boulevard 
fence—across from the kissing couple on the boulevard. On the platform of 
the last passenger wagon the postman kisses the conductress. From outside— 
from a different point of view—the tram stands still. The driver looks back: 
an empty street. The driver disappears back to his place. The boulevard with 
the previously seen figures of the man and woman, standing in an embrace. 
Across from them can be seen the tram. Scene on the platform of the passenger 
wagon. Rear platform of the passenger wagon: leaning against the conductress, 
the passenger raises his left hand. He pulls the signal rope. The tram moves. 
The man on the boulevard leans away from the woman. 


—‘Hurrah!’—he shouts and waves a greeting in the direction of the tram as 
it moves off. 

The tram platform with the two figures quickly vanishes into the distance, 

ringing its bells. 


The boulevard. The same two figures. 
—‘Hurrah, comrade!’ shouts the man from the boulevard. 


Woman: Ivan, don’t be such a lout. Shave more often, if you want 
kisses. You’re scratchy. 

Man: Be patient. You're going to be a wife. 

He takes her arm. 

Woman: If you don’t shave, I’ll paint my lips and poison you. 

Man: No problem: I’ll spit my way out of it. 





1 The A (or ‘Boulevard’) Ring, with a wide tree-lined median separating the lanes of 
traffic, circles the historic centre of Moscow. [Footnotes by NLR] 
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They set off along the boulevard, moving into the distance. They walk on the 
pavement past buildings. The throaty, long voice of a man in torment, like a 
child’s crying. Signs: ‘Venereal clinic’, ‘Night treatment’. The facade of a big 
building. A small garden. On the second floor windows are open, and light 
falls from them onto the virginal green of the bushes in the garden. From these 
windows comes the suffering voice. The man (Bezgadov)? and the woman 
(Zhenia) stop by the wall with the sign. The suffering voice in the window of 
the clinic quiets a little. 


Another, calm voice (the doctor's) says: 

—Shout, shout again . .. Come on! 

The voice of the sufferer. 

—In a second . . . It hurts, it hurts again! (Cries out as before.) 

The doctor’s voice: 

—But loving, and kissing—that felt good, didn’t it? Good? Now drink, 
drink! There, there there there . . . 


Zhenia and Bezgadov in a square. Torn-up pavement. A trench. Floodlights 
shine over it. Trucks. Workers. 


ZHENIA: What was he crying about? Were they giving him something 
like an abortion? 

BEZGADOV: Something like that. 

ZHENIA: Did anyone ever give you one? 

BezGapov: No. I’m a babymaker} 

ZHENIA: They're tearing our building in half. 

BEZGADOV: So where will we live when we're married? 

ZHENIA: Still at our place. Our half of the building will stay. It’s too 
bad: the people who’re being evicted are getting apartments in new 
buildings. I even cried because we're not being evicted. 


Half a building. The other half lies in ruins. Zhenia and Bezgadov can be 
seen in the distance on the pavement. A child emerges from the remaining 
entrance of the half-building: he looks to be about six or seven. (He’s wearing 
galoshes on bare feet, trousers hanging from only one button, a shirt. ) 
The boy looks along the street in the direction opposite to that from which 
Bezgadov and Zhenia are coming. There is no one there. Streetlights shine. 
Cleanliness sparkles. 





à The name could be translated as ‘without vileness’. 
3 The word used here, rozhenitsa, literally means a woman who is ın the process of 
or has just given birth. 
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Boy: They stuffed themselves with grub and now they're off to sleep 
until tomorrow afternoon. 

He looks in the direction of Bezgadov and Zhenia as they walk. 

Boy: Here come two people. Let them come. The wrong people are 
walking around. 

Zhenia and Bezgadov keep walking; they can be seen from behind; beyond 

them—in front of them—is the figure of the boy. 


ZHENIA: Look at that boy standing there. So late, and he’s not sleeping, 
the poor little devil. 

Bezcapov: He’s waiting for his mother . . . So Zhenia, does this mean 
that I need to shave tomorrow? 

ZHENIA: Of course, you'll have to! After all, what are we doing 
tomorrow? 

BEZGADOV: Tomorrow you and I have our wedding, tomorrow we're 
going to the Registry Office. 

ZHENIA: Ah, yes! 

Bezgadov kisses her as they walk. 

ZHENIA: What are you doing? lI come down with eczema. 


The boy takes a police whistle out of his trousers. Whistles. Bezgadov and 
Zhenia walk up to the boy. Bezgadov takes out his wallet and three rubles. 
Brzcavov: Here, brigadmil,s get yourself some sweets. 

Boy: Move along, citizens. I’m not begging, I’m an orphan. 

And turns away. Zhenia squats down in front of the boy. 

ZHENIA: Why aren't you asleep when it’s so late? 

Boy (not looking at her): I have my own business to attend to. 

ZHENIA: What a wonderful boy! I must have one just like him. 
Bezgadov and Zhenia walk away into the building’s entrance. 


Boy (alone): Go ahead and have a kid. All well and good for you to 
kiss, but afterwards I have to live. 


A big corridor. At its end burns a night light. Silence. Emptiness. The interior 
of a well-cleaned apartment: on the wall—near a big window—portraits of 
Stalin and Pushkin, and between them a photo of Zhenia.’ A small table with 
a telephone. Cupboards. Other furniture. A big bed. Zhenia sleeps alone in the 





4 Brigadmil: volunteer policeman. 
5 All of the screenplay’s references to Stalin were removed when it was published in 
the journal Iskusstvo Kino in 1967. 
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bed, her face out in the open above the covers, her half-childish mouth open. 
The door leading from this room to the kitchen. The kitchen; a gas stove; on 
the stove, on a complicated structure of bedding, sleeps Bezgadov. On the wall 
by the stove hangs a pendulum clock. The clock reads 3:00 a.m. Halflight. 
Silence. The clock ticks. 


A distant, timid knock. A pause. The knock is repeated in a different place. 
Bezgadov sleeps. Zhenia sleeps. Someone is taking small steps somewhere in 
the corridor, galoshes are slapping against the floor. A pause. A knock on the 
door of Zhenia’s room. Zhenia half opens one eye, but her eye is unconscious 
and sleepy. Another knock at the door—quite firm. Zhenia half-opens her 
other eye, but doesnt wake up. A pause. The same steps in the corridor, their 
sound fading in the distance. 


The empty corridor. The boy is walking away, his galoshes slapping the floor. 

Zhenia laughs in her sleep; she whispers something inaudibly. She is talking 

aloud: 

—You are my boy from the chopped-up building . . . Enough. I feel bad, 
ashamed . . . Shave, all of you, your bristles are scratching me. 


The telephone on the side table rings. Zhenia opens her eyes and closes them 

again. The telephone rings again. Bezgadov wakes up. He touches the hands 

of the pendulum clock with his fingers. 

—It’s four a.m. What wandering angel is calling? 

The telephone rings. Zhenia jumps out from beneath the covers, sleepy and 

uncomprehending. She picks up the receiver. 

—Ahl! What do you want? Vanka, is that you? I said, tomorrow. I’m 
sleeping, I’m tired. 

On the stove in the kitchen, Bezgadov smiles. Zhenia is silent, her ear pressed 

to the phone. 

—I don’t understand you... 

Pause. 

—This is Zhenia. But who are you? 

Pause. 

—TI am not Mama. 

Pause. Zhenia smiles. 

—I remember. I remember . . . Hurry up, come and warm up with me 
in bed, you must be frozen . . . It’s apartment twenty-seven. Twenty- 
seven, on the third floor. Just don’t make any noise... 
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Zhenia puts down the phone. She turns the key and half-opens the door into 
the hall. Hides beneath the blanket. Bezgadov sits up, then lies back down on 
the kitchen stove; his face is sad. With his finger he stops the clock’s swinging 
pendulum. He turns the stove gas on and off. Finds the belt from his trousers. 
Makes a noose with it. Measures the noose around his neck. 


The foyer of the building. A telephone booth. The boy hangs up the phone: 
—At last, I got through. 


The same apartment. Morning. Light in the window. Zhenia’s bed. Zhenia 
and the boy are sleeping beneath a single blanket. The boy's galoshes lie by 
the bed. His trousers and shirt are on the chair. Bezgadov, already dressed, is 
making breakfast on the stove, now clear of bed linens. He is frying sausage 
in a frying pan. He chuckles a little and spits. Pats his stomach. His stomach 
grumbles; Bezgadov leans forward a little and talks to his stomach. 


BEZGADOV: Just a second, fascist, you'll eat your fill in just a second. 
Don’t interfere with the mind when it’s thinking. 

Pats his stomach. 

Zhenia’s voice (from the other room): Vania, good morning! 

Brzcapov: Ah, my bride-to-be! And a good morning to you! 

ZHENIA: Don’t shave now, or you'll be bristly again by evening. Better 
do it later. 

BEzcapov: II shave twice—I am eager, after all. 


Zhenia’s room. Zhenia, Bezgadov and the boy eat breakfast at the table. 
The boy eats fastidiously and carefully. He takes only a little sausage, a lot of 
bread. 


ZHENIA: But how did you get my telephone number? 

Boy: I read ıt on the door. I was knocking on your door after all. You 
sleep soundly—you were snoring. 

Bezcapov: And who do you belong to? 

Boy: No one. I’m walking around looking for father-mother.® 

Bezcapov: A homeless little crook, is that it? 

Boy: No... My aunt nagged me to death: I eat too much bread, wear 
holes in my trousers. So I keep walking and walking, asking and 
talking, but no one knows them. 

BzzGapDov: Who? 


6 Since Russian has no articles, this could also be translated as ‘my father-mother’, 
‘a father-mother’ or ‘the father-mother’. 
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Boy: Neither father, nor mother. But in their place my aunt slaps me 
with her bony hand. 

ZHENIA: But do this father and mother of yours live somewhere? 

Boy: No one says. I’ll go and ask now. Maybe they do—there are a lot of 
kids in the world, after all, so they've just gone and forgotten one. 

BEZGADOv: But why don’t you live in a kindergarten? 

Boy: I’ve told you, I’m walking around looking for father-mother. There 
are plenty of kindergartens—lI’ll have time for that later. 

ZHENIA: Well, live with us for a while. l'I find you a father and a 
mother. 

Boy: We'll stick it out. 


Zhenia looks at her wristwatch. 

—l’ve got to go. 

She gets up. Puts on her raincoat, adjusts her cap with a technical badge, a 
locomotive in profile; picks up her suitcase—a little iron trunk. 


Bezcavov: Zhenia, our wedding’s tonight. 

Zhenia says goodbye to the boy, gives her hand to Bezgadov. She says: 
—No, I’m going to think it over some more. 

Leaves. 


Evening on Gorky Street. A festively dressed Bezgadov is walking with his 
purchases. Beside him is the boy, dressed in new clothes, with a bouquet of 
flowers wrapped up in paper. Bezgadov squats next to the boy: 

—How’'s the muzzle? 

The boy checks his cheeks and chin: 

—Smooth. 


BrzcaDov: Ask the policeman where the nearest Registry Office is. I 
know where it is, but we should still check. 

Bezgadov stops on the pavement. The boy steps down from the pavement into 

the street. A policewoman in the middle of the street. The boy walks up to her. 

The policewoman salutes him. The boy speaks. The policewoman can't hear. 

She squats down to his level. 


Boy: Where do they register marriages around here? 

The policewoman replies, giving directions with her hands: straight, turn 

right, turn left, turn right... 

Boy: I'll find it. Look, theyre crossing the street: hurry up and 
whistle . . . You're forgetting! 
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The policewoman jumps to her feet. Bezgadov and the boy are once more 
walking side by side down the pavement. 


Zhenia’s apartment. She is alone: dressed up like a bride. A knock at the door. 
Enter Bezgadov and the boy. 


ZHENIA: I’m ready. 

BEzGADOv: Let’s hurry up and go then, why hang around? 

ZHENIA: Wait a minute. First he and I will go together. You come in an 
hour. 


Bezgadov is surprised: a sound like a short hiccup bursts from him. Zhenia 
takes the boy by the hand. She walks with him towards the door. Turns and 
sticks out her tongue. Leaves. Bezgadov throws open the window looking out 
on the street. Walks away from it to the opposite end of the room. Charges 
across the room. Runs up to the window-sill, leaps up on it, balancing with his 
arms, while standing on the window-sill. Returns to the other end of the room. 
Charges again and, as he runs past the table, grabs a piece of sausage, sits on 
the window-sill, eats the sausage. 


The registry office. A tidy interior. A happy official behind a desk. Zhenia 
and the boy walk up to the desk. The happy official stands to greet them (he 
is happy from imagining the love of others, seemingly organized by him by 
means of a document). Zhenia and the boy in front of the desk. 

—I want to adopt this boy. 

The happy official shakes her hand. He gives his hand to the boy, too. 
—Very glad. The Soviet [land] is kind! Your document, please. 

Zhenia gives him her passport. The happy official takes the passport, sits down, 
sticks out a moist tongue, taking pleasure in the execution of his official duties 
(as he writes, his tongue makes roughly the same movements as his pen). 


Happy OFFICIAL: The child’s name? Age? 

Zhenia is perplexed. She looks at the boy. The boy sits down in an armchair. 

Boy: If father and mother were here, they’d know. They’d know what 
to call me, too. I’ve forgotten everything. 

The official hides his tongue. 

—But do you agree to be adopted? 

Pause. 

Boy: I’ve got to. 

OFFICIAL: How would you prefer to be registered? 

Boy: Write me down as Stepka. 
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OFFICIAL (extending his tongue): Stepan! Does it have a good ring to it? 
What do you think? 

ZHENIA: I think it does. 

The official writes with passion, his extended tongue working at the same 

tempo. 

—And how old are you? 

Boy: Write down ten, or eleven. Then I can join the Red Army earlier. 

Everyone stands. The official bids Stepan farewell. 

ZHENIA (to Stepan): Run home and get father. I’ll wait here. 

Stepan leaves. 

OFFICIAL: So he has a father too? 

ZHENIA: He will in a minute. 

Sits down in a chair. The official walks away from his desk. Returns with a 

small bouquet of flowers. Gives the flowers to Zhenia. 

—For you, from our government. 


Zhenia’s empty room. An abundantly covered table. Voices and the sound 
of steps outside the door, in the hall. Enter Zhenia. Enter Bezgadov carrying 
Stepan in his arms. 


ZHENIA (removing her blue raincoat): Look what we’ve got—a ready- 
made son; we can move straight to the era of exploitation. 

Bezgadov makes a hiccupping sound. Puts Stepan down. Shakes himself. 

BEzcapov: Better to begin with construction—heavy, then light, and 
only then exploitation. 

STEPAN: Mama! That’s enough silly talk! Stop now, or I’ll leave you. 


Zhenia grabs Stepan in her arms, hugs him close and kisses him. Bezgadov 

makes a hiccupping exclamation, operates his arms around Zhenia: 

—There’s nowhere to put my hands. 

The telephone rings. 

ZHENIA: Wait a bit... The wedding guests are coming... 

She lets go of Stepan, bustles around the table. 

STEPAN: Go ahead, make a big deal about this wedding of yours. 
Show-offs! 

Stepan takes a pillow from the bed. Walks with the pillow into the kitchen. 

Puts the pillow on the gas stove-top. Clears the pots and frying pans from the 

stove-top. 


Zhenia’s room. Zhenia and Bezgadov. Voices outside the door. Several hands 
knocking. Fade to black. Silence. Halflight. Zhenia’s room. The table with 
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scraps of food, empty wine bottles, the usual disorder left by guests. Zhenia’s 
bed: on it three people are sleeping close together—Zhenia, Stepan and 
Bezgadov—the boy in the middle, husband and wife on either side. In the 
window—the dawn of the clear day to come. Bezgadov shifts in his sleep, falls 
out from under the covers and onto the floor. He lies in his underwear on the 
floor without waking. Sleeps. Fade to black. 


Stepan is sleeping alone in the bed. By the bed stands a small table: on it is 
arranged a child’s breakfast: a roll, butter, a bottle of milk, a cup of coffee; on 
the cup lies a sheet of paper—a note. Knocking at the door. Stepan sleeps. 
A second knock. The door opens part way. A postman looks inside. Enters 
cautiously. Puts the newspaper on the table. 


Sees the sleeping child. Walks over to the bed. Carefully runs his hand over the 

boy's head. Takes the note from the cup. Reads. In block letters the note reads: 

‘Dear Step! Be sure to eat. If you want more, look in the cupboard. We're at 

work. I will bring books and toys. Go out and enjoy yourself for a while. Your 

mother, Zhenia.’ Puts the note back. Takes the bottle of milk. Drinks half the 
bottle. Puts it back. 

—They leave an awful lot for the child. People overfeed their children! 

Takes some old, cancelled stamps from the depths of his bag. Puts them on the 

table by the breakfast. 

—Let him play with those, develop his mind. You can see everything on 
stamps: where there’s fascism, where there’s communism, where 
things are in-between. 

Leaves. 


The foyer of a cinema: ticket office windows, people queueing for tickets, posters, 
the door of the director's office, the little window to the administrator's office. 
Among the audience, a group: Katia Bessonet-Favor, Konstantin Neverkin? 
and three other comrades of theirs: two young men and a girl. They are having 
some kind of disagreement. Katia Bessonet and Neverkin are arguing and 
falling out. Katia walks away from Neverkin. She goes up to the administrator’s 
window—her back to the viewers. She talks into the window. Walks away. 
Knocks on the director’s door. Walks into his office. The interior of the office 








7 Neverkin’s name plays on the word ‘nevernyi’, meaning unfaithful, disloyal. Katia 
Bessonet-Favor makes a brief appearance in Happy Moscow, as a French Komsomol 
member with whom the character Arabov falls ın love, abandoning his wife for 
her The name itself seems to come from a type of hydraulic pump, mentioned by 
Platonov in an unpublished article from 1934 on irrigation in Turkmenistan. 
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of the director of the cinema. Behind the director's desk—Bezgadov. Katia 
Bessonet walks up to his desk. 


Karta: Hello! Please give me a ticket. 

BEZGADOV (distractedly): Purchase tickets from the ticket office . . . And 
who would you be? 

Karta: I was just asking—I’m no one. A girl. 

Bezcapov: A girl! What kind of girl—a famous one? 

Karta (sadly): No: I’m ordinary. 

BEzGADov: Ordinary? How can that be—you should be famous by now. 

Katia: I wanted to, but it’s not to be. I wanted to jump from ten thousand 
metres, but my heart hurts. It didn’t hurt before. 

Pause. Bezgadov is working with concentration, and even deep thought. Katia 

is standing, picks up forms for film passes from his desk, distractedly rips one 

off, holds it in her hand. 

BEzGaDov (remembering his visitor): Your heart hurts?! Let it stop and 
then it won't hurt. 

Katia: It can’t. It loves and has become weak. 

BEzGaDov (hiccupping briefly): 

—Loves? No point in that. Loves whom? 

KATIA: Just someone. But he accidentally fell out of love with me. 

She sits down by the desk. Afraid she may start crying, she frowns fiercely, in 

order to keep her face indifferent. Bezgadov extends his hand to her across the 

desk: he can't reach. He picks up a ruler. He reaches her with the ruler and 

strokes her hair with it. A knock at the door. . 


BezGaDov (distractedly): Come in, come in! 

Tosses the ruler away. Konstantin Neverkin appears. Presents himself at the 

desk. 

NEVERKIN: Comrade director! All the tickets have been sold, the only 
places left are the fold-down seats. Please tell them to sell these 
seats. 

KaTIA (gently): Kostia! Here’s a pass for you. She hands him the sheet of 
paper. 

NEVERKIN (taking the pass): But I need four. 

Katia: Five! I’m the fifth. 

BezcGapov: Where did you devils come from? 

Tears are pouring down Katia’s face, but she looks bravely at Bezgadov with 

[eyes] open unnaturally wide, exactly as if nothing had happened. Neverkin 

stands there with the indifferent look of a stranger. 

Katia: Comrade director! This is Kostia: he doesn’t love me. 
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NeverKIN: No, not at all! 

BEzGADOV: And why not? 

NEVERKIN: What a question!! Our worldviews were incompatible. 

Bzzcapov: Give me the pass. I’ll put you down for two places. 

Katia: For me and Kostia’? . . . Thank you! 

Neverkin gives him the sheet of paper. Bezgadov takes it and writes. 

—No, not for you and Kostia, for you and Vania. I ke your worldview. 

Hands the pass to Katia. She takes it. 

BEzGADOv: Go on into the auditorium. TIl be there in a second. 

Katia stands up, moves uncertainly towards the door, quickly powders her 

little face, leaves. Bezgadov locks his desk with keys. Neverkin stands, puzzled, 

tensing his face and forehead with thought. Bezgadov walks away from his 

desk, reaches for the light switch. 

NEVERKIN: And me? 

BzzGapDov: And you—come tomorrow for the matinee. 

Turns out the light. Leaves. Neverkin’s silhouette remains. 

NEVERKIN: What a snake!® . . . That’s some picture—an action film in 
one instalment. 

Fade to black. 


Night. A stream of people leaving a Moscow cinema. Bezgadov and Katia, 

arm in arm, move away from the stream. They walk away down the pavement. 

Bezgadov leans low over Katia’s face. Stepan walks out of the entrance to the 

building where the Bezgadovs live, a little suitcase in his hands. He looks 

down the street, right and left. Sets off down the pavement, past hundreds of 

hurrying people. He walks slowly. Stops. Looks attentively at the faces of all the 

older people—men and women. 

—All these people are strangers: no father-mother here. Misery, and 
nothing but. 

Walks uncertainly a little further. Zhenia’s voice: 

—Stepa! 

She runs across the road. Stepan stops. Police whistles. Two policemen run 

up to Zhenia. Zhenia grabs Stepan in her arms. The policemen run up 

to the mother and son. Zhenia stands there, holding Stepan in her arms. 

The policemen stop next to her, smile and salute. Zhenia carries Stepan in 

her arms. 


ZHENIA: Where were you going? 
STEPAN: Out on my own business. 





5 A pun on Bezgadov’s name: ‘gad’ meaning snake, reptile, vile thing. 
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ZHENIA: What kind of own business? 

STEPAN: To look for my father-mother. 

ZHENIA: Why? I am your mama. 

STEPAN (silent, then asks): But where’s father? A mother alone isn't 
enough. 

ZHENIA: He’s at work, he'll be here soon ... Whats wrong? Did you 
miss me, were you crying for me? 

STEPAN: No one was crying. I packed my suitcase for the road... put 
some grub in there. 


Zhenia’s building. Katia Bessonet stands alone outside the entrance. Zhenia 
puts her son down on the pavement. Stepan looks at the upper floors of the 
building. A light is burning in a window on the third floor. 


STEPAN: Father is here. I turned out the light, but it’s on now. 

Stepan walks into the entrance. Zhenia follows him. A light in the third-floor 
window. The light goes out. Katia walks back and forth on the pavement. 
Bezgadov tears out of the entrance in a hurry, at the same time as Zhenia’s 
hand holds him back and for an instant a laughing Zhenia herself appears 
and then vanishes again inside the entrance. Bezgadov walks next to Katia, 
breathing heavily and says to her: 

—I had to tell Mummy that I would stroll a while longer. 

Katia (taking Bezgadov’s arm): And maybe your children, too? 
BezcaDov: No need to be vulgar! 

They walk arm in arm. Bezgadov suddenly frees his arm from Katia’s. Shoves 
his hands in his pockets. 

—I think I forgot my matches. 

A dark window on the third floor. A light flares. Katia and Bezgadov. 

Katia: But you don’t smoke. 

BEzGADoy: Oh, right! I quit, didn’t I. 


A bright window on the third floor. Stepaws face appears in the window. 
Stepan surveys the street. Zhenia’s figure appears in the window. Zhenia 
opens the window. Zhenia and Stepan, stretched out on the window-sill, look 
at the street following Bezgadov and Katia with their eyes. Stepan shouts (as 
can be seen from the movement of his mouth) the inaudible words—‘Papa, 
come home, you bastard!’ Close-up on Bezgadov and Katia. Bezgadov hears 
the words falling down on him through the air as ‘Papa . . . bastard!’ Katia 
doesnt hear or doesn't understand these words. In the distance—behind the 
couple on the street—two heads are visible: Zhenia and Stepan, following 
Katia and Bezgadov from the height of the third floor. 
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Bezgadov, freeing his arm from Katia: 

—TI’m going back for matches. I want to start smoking again. 

Katia: It’s bad for you. Wait a bit, until you've walked me home. Is it 
really so difficult? 

BEzGaDoV (bravely): No, it’s easy. 

They walk without turning back. A new building. A flowerbed lit up from 

somewhere with electricity. Katia and Bezgadov stand there. He holds her 

hands in his. ; ; 

Katia: So you just fell ın love with me right away? 

BEZGADOV (with conviction): At once. 

Kartta: Alright then, love me, and don’t forget. Good night. 

Pulls her hands away. Runs into the entrance. 

BEzGaDov: Wait a minute. When are we going to meet... Katia! 

Katia (looking back): Sometime ... When I go to the cinema. 

Disappears into the entrance. 

Brzcapov (alone): Life’s not bad after all. We'll stick it out. 


A tram stop late at night. A few passengers stand there—among them Bezgadov 
and the postman with a thin, empty bag. An empty tram approaches. The 
passengers, except for Bezgadov and the postman, take a seat in the front 
car. Bezgadov enters the second car where there is only the conductress. The 
postman follows. The tram sets off. Bezgadov pulls out five rubles, hands them 
to the conductress. 


PostMan: No change here, citizen, move into the front car at the next 
stop. 
Conpuctress: No change here, citizen. 


Bezgadov looks at them both, and theyp—innocentlyp—tok at him: these 
are the same faces that Bezgadov saw from the boulevard when he was 
kissing Zhenia. 


BEzGapDov: I have some coins. 
Searches in his pockets. Hands coins to the conductress. 


PostTMan: Damn it, what kind of luck is this? 

Takes the coins from Bezgadov’s hand. Counts them. 

—There are only nine kopecks here! Move into the front car, citizen, stop 
tormenting yourself and the conductor. 

The tram stops. The postman hands the coins to Bezgadov. 

BEzGapov (to the postman): Come here to cheat on your wife? 

Posrman: Idiot! This is love, not cheating. 
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Carefully embraces the conductress. The tram driver comes in from across the 

wagon's front platform: 

—So are we going to stay here until morning? 

Postman: Go ahead! 

And he pulls the signal cord. The driver leaves. The postman takes a coin from 

his pocket and gives it to Bezgadov. 

—Here’s a kopeck for you, get a ticket. We don’t care about you: you're 
no one important! 

The tram sets off. Bezgadov rushes to the back platform and jumps off while 

the tram is moving. 


Zhenia’s dark room. The door opens. Bezgadov enters on tiptoes. Turns 
on the light. In the bed sleep Zhenia and her son, embracing, helpless and 
unconscious. On the table, on a clean towel are a cutlet, a slice of bread and 
butter, a glass of milk—dinner left for Bezgadov. A chair has been placed next 
to the short little couch and a bed made there. Bezgadov takes the cutlet and 
the bread, turns out the light: darkness. 


Morning. Bezgadov is lying on the short little couch. Zhenia stands 
next to him. 


ZHENIA: Who were you with yesterday? 

BEzGaDov (wearily): Ah .. . a cousin of mine turned up. 

ZHENIA (with a happy smile): And here I was thinking . . . something 
else. Bring her to see us. 

BEZGADOv (yawning): Okay . . . but you'll get sick of her. 


Zhenia puts on her coat and cap, picks up her case—the little iron trunk— 
kisses the sleeping Stepan. Kisses Bezgadov. Makes a farewell gesture with her 
hand, leaves. Bezgadov closes his eyes. A knock at the door. Bezgadov is asleep 
or dozing. The door opens. The postman's face appears. He puts the newspaper 
on the chair closest to the door. Looks at Bezgadov, recognizing him. Bezgadov 
opens his eyes, sees the postman, cries out: 

—So you're a dream, you devil! 

The head of the postman disappears. Bezgadov sits up on the couch. 

—Or not a dream! 

He looks over at the sleeping Stepan. Stepan is asleep. Bezgadov stands, walks 
over to Stepans bed, kneels next to the bed, watches the sleeping child. Then 
carefully kisses his cheek. Stepan turns, speaks: 

—Papa, wake me up... 
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Bezgadov shakes Stepan. He opens his eyes, wakes up, looks at his father, takes 

in the situation, says: 

—Papa! You’re here? And I just had a frightening dream! Again—no 
one, no father, no mother—I’m living alone, and then there’s that 
aunt lady... 

Bezgadov strokes the child through the blanket. Stepan calms down. Bezgadov 

sits next to him on the bed, pulls him out from under the covers, places him 

on his knees. 

Brzcapov: You must forget all about other ladies? now! 

STEPAN (taking hold of his father’s shirt): Yes . . . but yesterday you were 
walking arm in arm with some strange lady . . . You must love only 
mama, no need for any other ladies. 

Pause. Bezgadov, with a quick hiccup: 

—I won't do it anymore... 

Stepan steps out of Bezgadov’s embrace. Puts on trousers, a shirt. Bezgadov 

helps him. 

STEPAN (slowly): Let’s live in peace together . . . Let’s you and I labour, 
we'll wait for mama... 

Bezgadov begins to make the bed; he fusses about the room with housekeeperly 

zeal. Stepan eats a bread roll, drinks milk at the table, looks at his father, then 

says to him: 

—Make an effort, make an effort, play around a little less ... 

Fade to black. 


The distant melody of an engine working under pressure, then this melody 
comes closer and bursts straight from the screen. A big freight locomotive 
enters the screen at high speed. The right side of the locomotive’s cab: from 
the window a black engineer looks ahead. The left side of the engine: from the 
window the engineer's assistant, a dirt-smeared Zhenia, observes the operation 
of the lead mechanism. The left engine is working at a high tempo. 


Zhenia. She makes an adjustment to the controls with her hand—inside the 
cab—turns the control rod for the slide valve—the locomotive begins releasing 
steam energetically. Inside the locomotive’s cab: the engineer on the right, 
Zhenia on the left, and between them: the engine controls. 


The engineer is singing. The locomotive is moving. The engineer—to Zhenia: 





9 In this scene Platonov plays on the dual meaning of ‘tetka’, used to refer both to a 
biological aunt and, informally, to any unfamiliar older woman. 
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—Jenna!’° The valve! 

Zhenia opens the valve to clear the cylinders. Steam from outside pours into 
the cabin and envelops the human figures. Zhenia closes the valve, the steam 
dissipates. The engineer, looking ahead, anxiously: 

—Jenna! Jenna! 

The engineer sharply closes the regulator with his right hand, with his other 
he gives three whistle blasts and puts the brake in emergency position, pushes 
the lever to put the engine in reverse. Zhenia leans a long way out of the 
window, looks ahead. Tracks running to meet the locomotive. In the distance, 
a tall person with a long cane, standing at the edge of the sandy track-bed, 
is poking uncertainly at the rails with the cane. A very small boy, seemingly 
about three or four years old, tugs at the tail of the mars long canvas coat 
and pulls him forward across the track. The person with the cane follows his 
small guide onto the tracks and again tries to get his bearings with his cane. 
Three whistles from the locomotive. The guide looks in the direction of the 
locomotive, leaves the man alone on the rails, runs across the track, and hides 
in the grass growing in the ditch alongside (a drain). Long, drawn-out whistle 
(siren) from the locomotive. The tall person, still getting his bearings with the 
cane, turns in circles. On the screen he becomes larger and larger—the result 
of the approach of the camera’s point of view: the locomotive travelling towards 
him. The tall person is an old man with a beard and dark glasses. He is blind. 
He finds an open space between the train tracks with his cane. The locomotive 
whistles. The blind man breaks into a run between the tracks, away from the 
locomotive. As he runs he feels for the tracks with his cane, first the right, then 
the left; he is running over the sleepers. The locomotive whistles. 


The locomotive cab. 

ENGINEER: The valve! 

Zhenia opens the valve to clear the cylinders. Zhenia shouts to the engineer: 
—Full reverse! 


The engineer moves the regulator lever into the middle of its arc. The locomotive 
engine: howling gusts of steam burst from the cylinders and valves. Fire glistens 
and splashes beneath the brake shoes. The locomotive cabin. Zhenia pushes 
the regulator as far as it will go. The locomotive engine: still more violent 
gusts of steam are bursting from the cylinder. From the brake shoes: fire. The 
locomotive whistles. The blind man rushes on between the rails, away from the 
locomotive. The locomotive cabin. 


1 Misspelled in the original to indicate that the character is not a native Russian 
speaker. 
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ZHENIA: We can’t stop it! We must close the valve! 
ENGINEER: No, we'll wreck the engine. It’s dangerous! 


Zhenia looks out the window at the track. The blind man is running close by. 
Alongside, parallel to him, the boy-guide is running with all his might. Zhenia 
reaches for the valve. 


ENGINEER: Jenna! Don’t! 
Zhenia closes the valve: 
—I?’s done! 


The locomotive engine: gusts of steam from the cylinder. They stop at once. 
Simultaneously: the shafts stop turning the wheels; they freeze immovably, 
but the locomotive continues to move ahead as before. It is skidding down the 
track. The buffer coupling between the locomotive (tender) and the train: the 
pads in the buffers between the locomotive and the first car have compressed 
their springs to breaking point: the cars are pressing them with a mighty 
inertia. The locomotive cabin: 

ZHENIA: Release some sand! 

The engineer opens the sand chute. Zhenia, leaning out of the window, tilts 
her head towards the engine: 

—The sand’s not moving! 


The locomotive engine in its previous position: the end of a pipe near a wheel 
rim—nothing is coming out. The locomotive cabin: Zhenia grabs a big wrench. 
Opens the door from the cabin onto the footboard running alongside the engine. 
Runs out onto the footboard. A pipe runs from the sandbox down through the 
firebox to the wheels below. Zhenia pounds on this pipe with the wrench. The 
blind man is running. Nearby the boy-guide runs parallel to him with all his 
might. Whistle from the locomotive. The guide dashes onto the tracks—towards 
the blind man. The footboard alongside the engine. Zhenia is hammering on 
the sand pipe with the wrench. The locomotive cab. The dripping black engineer 
is working the regulator lever. The blind man is running. The little boy-guide 
runs straight after him, between the rails, just like the blind man. The train's 
whistle is now very close. The guide takes a flying leap and jumps on the blind 
man’s back, reaching for his shoulders, clambering up his back, to sit on top 
of his shoulders (around his neck). The old blind man falters, slows his pace, 
throws away his cane. The locomotive is almost at his back. The guide grabs the 
blind man by the ears, turning his head to the left. 


Zhenia on the footboard, by the firebox. The locomotive engine in the same 
dead condition, while the locomotive continues to skid. The sand pipe by the 
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wheel rim. Sand starts flowing from it. The locomotive’s wheel shafts, which 
had been hanging motionless, start to move in reverse. The shafts are turning 
the wheels of the locomotive in the opposite direction from the one in which 
the locomotive is moving. The wheels turn faster and fire flashes from beneath 
their rims as they grate against the rails. The little boy on the shoulders of the 
blind man, who is barely running. The boy grabs the old man’s ears and turns 
his head to the left of the direction in which they are running. The blind man 
turns left. Trips over the rail. Falls together with his guide beyond the edge 
of the track-bed, and they both roll into the drainage ditch, overgrown with 
grass. The locomotive’s exterior: it has stopped; the engine and firebox are 
dripping with oil, water, greasy mud. The engineer and Zhenia stand beside 
it. They run their hands over the engine, pat the wheel rims, look over the 
engine parts. The blind man lies at the edge of the ditch; he breathes heavily; 
from beneath his dark glasses streams of tears and dirty sweat pour down his 
face. The face of the child-guide peers out from the weeds: his black eyes are 
watching with great curiosity. 


Zhenia. She squats down facing the guide hiding in the weeds. A pause. 
Zhenia and the boy look each other over. 

ZHENIA: Well, hello there, person! 

Gurpz: Hello. 

Zhenia extends her hand to the guide. The locomotive’s exterior. The boy takes 
the blind man’s coat-tail and leads him up to the ladder to the locomotive’s 
cab. Zhenia follows them. She helps the new passengers climb up and take a 
seat in the locomotive. 

ZHENIA: With us you'll get there faster. 

All three of them climb the ladder into the locomotive and vanish inside it. 


A goods station in Moscow. The locomotive has stopped. Next to the 
locomotive—Zhenia, the blind man with his guide, the engineer and the 
station shift supervisor in a red cap. The engineer is writing in the book that 
the shift supervisor is holding. Zhenia writes in her own little notebook, then 
tears out a sheet of paper and gives it to the boy-guide: 

—Here . . . that’s where I live. You absolutely must come to visit. 

The guide takes the sheet of paper. Leads the blind man away. The station 
supervisor's book closes. The supervisor and the engineer salute each other. 
The supervisor leaves. Water is pouring from the tap on the tender; next to it 
Zhenia is wiping her face with a towel—she’s now become white and clean. 
She passes the soap to the engineer. The soot-covered engineer is rinsing off 
under the tap, the dirt pours off him, but he remains black. He is a Negro. 
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Zhenia gives him the towel, smiling: 

—You're just as black as before! 

ENGINEER: Jenna, you're a chauvinist—you're against Negroes. 

ZHENIA: And who are you for? 

ENGINEER: I am for thee. For you.” 

ZHENIA: Lucien! I have a son at home. Take the engine into the depot 
yourself, and I’ll be off. 

ENGINEER Lucien: Alright,” Jenna! Of course. 

ZHENIA: Thank you, Lucien... 

They say goodbye. Zhenia walks away carrying the little trunk. Lucien is 

alone: he follows the departing Zhenia with his eyes. Bows his head, looks at 

his chest: 

—My heart wanted to love Jenna! 

Strikes himself on the chest: 

—No! Finish!» Love the locomotive. 


Moscow. Dusk. The facade of the building where Katia Bessonet lives. Neverkin 
walks past, glances up at the building, whistles three times. On the fourth floor, 
a small pane opens in the window and a hand reaches out, waves a greeting, 
and then closes into a fist, making the ‘fig’ sign.“ Neverkin looks at it, quietly 
sings ‘How My Own Dear Mother . . .’,5 but belts out the end of the couplet, 
raising his face to the window: 

—The Bolsheviks will manage fine without you! 

Katia sticks her head out the window; she is standing on the window-sill 
behind the glass and shouting from there: 

—And you, will you also manage fine without me? 

—Of course! What’s the difference]! 

Karia: Wait, don’t go managing without me! I’ll be right out to see you! 
NEVERKIN (smugly): That’s more like it! 

Katia and Neverkin sit on a bench by the flowerbed. The evening sun shines in 
the sky and lights up Katia’s cheek and ear, from which dangles a small golden 
earring with a blue stone. Katia is sad. Neverkin holds one of her hands. 
Katia: So you really need them? 





+ The engineer uses the second person singular, before switching to the more polite 
plural. 

4 In English in the original. B In English ın the onginal. 

4 An insulting gesture, made by closing the fingers and thrusting the thumb 
between index and middle finger so that it protrudes. 

1 A Red Army song written 1n 1918 by the poet Demian Bedny. 
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NEVERKIN: What a question! I’m out of patience—that’s how badly I 
need them. 

Katia: Then take them ... 

Brings her face close to Neverkin. Neverkin takes the small golden earrings 

from her ears. Katia speaks slowly to Neverkin, while he is working on her 

ears: 

—But they were a gift from you . . . I loved them. 

NEVERKIN: You'll manage fine without them! Love me in a spiritual 
way... 

Conceals the earrings in his jacket pocket, after wrapping them in paper. Katia 

observes him silently, then: 

—You're going to give them to another fiancée! 

NEVERKIN (standing up): What a question!! And even if I were . . . well, 
I’m off! 

He leaves, without shaking hands. Katia remains, sitting alone on the bench. 

She follows Neverkin with empty eyes. Tears well up in her eyes: she struggles 

with them, wrinkling up her face. The postman and conductress appear on 

a nearby path, without their bags. They are out for a stroll, walking arm in 

arm. They pass the bench where Katia is sitting. The postman looks Katia 

over attentively: 


Postman: There is grief in this world: we need to take action... 
They pass by. Katia is alone. She looks like a woman sleeping with her eyes 
open. She touches the lobes of her ears where the earrings had hung. She 
stands, looks at the skyp—white mountains of clouds lit up by the evening sun, 
a simple blue stretch of space. Katia walks along the garden path. A hawker 
stands near the garden’s exit. The postman and the conductress are rummaging 
through the sweets in the hawker’s tray. Katia appears. The postman sees her. 
Katia draws level with them. 


Postman (to Katia): Dry your tears, little daughter... 

Katia stops and looks at the postman. 

PosTMAN: Come with us to smile at the cinema... 

Katia (indifferently): Let’s go. 

Three people walking: the postman walks in the middle, arm in arm with the 
two ladies. 


The foyer of the cinema: crowds, the ticket office, and on the ticket office a 
sign: ‘The only tickets left are 4 rubles’. A group: the postman, the conductress, 
Katia. The postman riffles through his wallet, counts his money, says: 
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—I don’t have enough. 

Katia: IIl be right back... 

She quickly walks away from them. Bezgadov’s office. Bezgadov at his desk. 
A knock at the door: 

—Come in. 

Katia enters. Bezgadov stands up. 

—You again?! You've already seen this picture. 

Katia stands there silently. A few tears escape from her eyes and roll down her 
face. 

Katia: It interests me... 

BEzGADov: Here you are. 

Writes out a pass. Hands the pass to her. Tears are flowing down Katia’s 
face. 

BEzGADov: What’s wrong? 

Katia covers her face with her hands. Bezgadov leaps to her side. 

Katra: Someone took the earrings from my ears... 

Bezgadov strokes her head, comforts her: 

—I will buy you another pair. 

Embraces her. Katia, still covering her face with her hands, spreads her fingers 
so that she can see and her eyes are visible: she looks at Bezgadov. 

Katia: Did you really fall instantly in love with me then? 

He pushes her hands apart a little and kisses her on the lips. 

Katia: But I can’t do that right away, only gradually... 


The door opens quietly, Stepan appears and behind him the postman (who 
lingers in the doorway as an observer). Bezgadov and Katia stand embracing 
each other. 


STEPAN: Papa! Who does this lady belong to? 

BEZzGADOVv (coming to his senses, moving away from Katia): Why are you 
here? 

STEPAN: To watch films for free. Give me a ticket that doesn’t cost 
money. 

Bezgadov writes out a pass for him. Katia tries to pat Stepan on the head. 

Stepan pushes her hand away. 

PosTMAN: Pah, how strange! 

Bezgadov looks at the postman in horror: 

—Who are you? 

Postman: I work for Aleksei Ivanych. I’m a communications worker, a 
union member... 


He disappears through the door. Stepan takes the pass and leaves. 
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Katia: Was that... your son? 

Bezcavov: No, just . . . one strange little devil! 

Katia sits down. 

—I'm sick and tired . . . I want something... 
Bezgadov walks over to her, puts his hand on her shoulder: 
—What is it? 

Katia, instantly pressing against him, hiding her face: 
—Eternal love... 

Bezgadov, caressing her absent-mindedly: 

—Sure. That’s possible. 


Zhenia’s empty room. The sound of a key turning in the door. The door opens. 
Zhenia enters—carrying the same little trunk that she had when she left the 
train. Zhenia puts it on a chair, picks up a note from the table, reads it. Note 
in childish letters: ‘Mama I went to see Father to wotch a film for free, and 
ennyway goodbye Stepan.’ Zhenia smiles, tucks the note away, picks up her 
bag and takes out a little mirror, powders her face, puts on a different hat and 
leaves. 


Evening outside a brightly lit cinema. A crowd of people. The cinema entrance. 
Zhenia appears, walks into the cinema. The foyer. The door of the director’s 
office. Bezgadov and Katia walk out of the office. Bezgadov locks the office 
door. Zhenia in the foyer; she sees them. Bezgadov takes Katia by the arm. 
Zhenia turns and faces the wall; embarrassed and confused, she runs her 
palm over the wall. People are looking at her. Bezgadov and Katia walk to the 
exit and leave. A crushed, sad Zhenia shyly makes her way through the crowd 
to the exit. A jeweller’s window. Bezgadov and Katia are looking at the objects 
on display. Zhenia stands in a dark corner—near this window, a few steps 
away from Katia and Bezgadov. Bezgadov and Katia are nearby. 


KaTIA (pointing at a pair of earrings in the window): That’s the kind I 
had—not especially good ones. 
BEZGADOv: You'll have better ones. I’ll buy them tomorrow. 


Night in Moscow. Recently washed asphalt glistens in the almost empty street. 
A couple walks in the distance: Bezgadov and Katia. Closer to the viewer walks 
Zhenia, cautiously following the departing couple. The facade of the house 
where Katia Bessonet lives. The main entrance from the street. Bezgadov and 
Katia appear. They walk through the main door. On screen: the door as seen 
from outside. Pause. No one around. Zhenia runs up to the door. She opens 
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it and disappears inside. The dim, murky foyer inside the main entrance. 
Zhenia’s figure, hiding inside the foyer; from a distance the conversation 
between Bezgadov and Katia is audible, but unintelligible: only the sound of 
voices. The voices fall silent. Pause. Zhenia stands in silence. The sound of two 
distinct kisses. A short howl from Zhenia. 


An empty night street, shining with light. Zhenia runs alone in her coat, 
without her hat, her hair in disarray. A black screen. The sound of a key in 
a door. Light. After entering her room, Zhenia has turned on the electricity. 
Stepan is sleeping, fully dressed, in the bed. Zhenia carefully removes his shoes, 
unbuttons his clothes, covers him with a blanket. Turns out the light. Morning 
in Zhenia’s room: Zhenia and Stepan are sleeping in the bed. The sound of a 
key in the door. Cautiously, timidly, Bezgadov enters. Zhenia opens her eyes, 
gets up, and sits on the bed. 


ZHENIA: Go away, leave us alone. 

BEZGADOV: Why? What’s the matter? 

Zhenia gets off the bed and walks in her nightgown to the cupboard, opens it, 
rummages around, pulls out a small box, and opens it: inside is a pair of big 
earrings. : 

ZHENIA (to Bezgadov): Give them to her. 

Hands him the box. Bezgadov takes the box, looks at the earrings, puts the 
box on the table. 

Bezcabov: I’m leaving... 

Pulls a suitcase from beneath the settee, opens it, throws in socks, ties, books, 
etc. Zhenia sits on the bed. She rouses Stepan. He wakes up, looks attentively 
at mother and father. 


ZHENIA: Get up, Stepan: father is leaving us. 

Stepan sits up in bed: 

—Papa, where are you going? To the lady from the cinema? 

Brzcapov (packing his things): Yes, Stepan. This is goodbye. 

STEPAN: But why do you hug that lady of yours? You'd be better off loving 
just Mama. 

BezGapov: You'll understand when you grow up, Stepan. 

Stepan is pensive and sad: 

—T']] wait till I’m grown up . . . and then TI beat the hell out of you! 

Bezcavov (tensely): You'll what? 

StTEPAN: Then I’ll start having children, and I will live with them till the 
day I die . . . They will have a father, though I don’t have one... 

Pause. Bezgadov turns, looks at Zhenia and Stepan, quietly: 
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—Zhenia, maybe I could stay? 

ZHENIA: Don’t forget to take your second suitcase ... Do you want me to 
help you pack your things so you can leave right away? 

BEzGaDov (gloomily): Don’t bother. I can do it myself. 


A knock at the door. The door opens. The postman: he offers them the 

newspaper. 

BEzGADOV (about the postman): Here’s another devil! Wait a minute, TIl 
go with you. 

The postman walks into the room, takes out his watch: 

—I am overfulfilling the plan: I can wait. 

Stepan, sitting on the bed next to Zhenia, turns his face to the headboard. 

Bezgadov closes both suitcases. Gives one to the postman: 

—Help me carry it! 

The postman takes the suitcase. Bezgadov picks up the other and walks 

silently out the door. The postman follows Bezgadov, turns at the door; Stepan 

lifts his face from the headboard: it is streaked with tears. The postman puts 

the suitcase on the floor, turns, pulls a stamp from the depths of his bag, and 

hands it to the boy: 

—It’s African. The country of Liberia: picture it in your head—and you'll 
stop crying. 

Stepan takes the stamp. The postman leaves, taking Bezgadov’s suitcase with 

him. Zhenia wipes the tears from Stepan’s face with a towel. 

—wWhat’s all this? Don’t cry, you mustn't... 

STEPAN: Right, I mustn’t cry, but once again: no father! 

ZHENIA (caressing him): You have a mother... 

STEPAN: Yes, Mama . . . but there are supposed to be two: a father and a 
mother. A mother on her own is only half... 


Stepan again rests his head on the headboard. Zhenia gets up from the bed, 
quickly puts on a housedress, walks into the kitchen; on the gas stove-top in 
the kitchen lie a pair of men’s suspenders that Bezgadov has forgotten. Zhenia 
picks them up, holds them in her hands, looks them over. A dirty photograph 
lies loose on the floor. Zhenia picks it up. It is a picture of Zhenia and Bezgadov 
in the tender pose of a couple in love. Zhenia wipes the photograph with the 
sleeve of her dress, examines it with the expression of someone recollecting 
a time long past. She takes a clean sheet of paper and wraps the suspenders 
and the photograph in it. Zhenia’s room. Stepan lies in bed, his head buried 
beneath the covers. Zhenia walks up to him, leans down and pulls back the 
edge of the blanket: 

—I’m about to leave for work. Get out of bed! 
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STEPAN (from under the covers): I’m not getting out of bed. 

ZHENIA: Tomorrow IIl find a nanny for you; later you will go to 
kindergarten, and then to school... 

STEPAN: We'll see... 


Zhenia is dressed for work: in her coat and cap with the locomotive badge, the 
little iron trunk in her hands. Breakfast is on the table, and the room is tidy. 
Stepan is still lying in bed with his head beneath the covers. 


ZHENIA: So, you aren’t getting out of bed today until I come home? 
STEPAN: We'll see... 

Zhenia walks over to him, pulls back the blanket and kisses her son three times 
on the forehead: 

—Stay here then! .. . No need to grieve. 


The room is empty. Stepan lies in bed alone. The movement of automobiles, 
the singing of their sirens, the banging of hammers and the whine of drills on 
a nearby construction site can be heard outside the window. In the distance a 
locomotive gives a long, anxious whistle. 


Stepan is sitting on the bed (he is in a child’s long nightshirt). He slowly 
casts his eyes over the entire world of the room around him, then gets off the 
bed. Portraits of Stalin and Pushkin hang on the wall. Stepan glances for a 
brief instant at the portraits of Stalin and Pushkin. (Between these portraits 
hangs a photograph of Zhenia.) (The muffled sound of Young Pioneer music 
and drums can be heard from outside the closed window.) Stepan opens the 
cupboard, takes out a piece of paper, an inkwell and pen, then sits down at 
the table and writes. (The Pioneers’ music, judging from the rattling of the 
window-pane, is passing right by the building.) Stepan gets up from the table, 
walks over to the window, stands up on the sill, unfastens the latches, gets 
down from the sill, opens both window-panes wide to the outside. (Now the 
Pioneers’ music rings out loudly, but at the same time can be heard growing 
softer and moving into the distance.) 


From under the bed Stepan pulls a small suitcase—the one he was carrying 
when he left before, when Zhenia met him on the street. He opens the case 
and packs it with his street clothes, the ones lying on the chair by the bed, and 
the old galoshes from beneath the wardrobe, but he remains, as before, in his 
night shirt. He shuts the suitcase, carries it to the wardrobe and hides it inside, 
carefully shutting the wardrobe door. (By this time the Pioneer music has 
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fallen completely silent in the distance.) Stepan walks through the open door 
into the kitchen; he brings a small ladder from the kitchen and leans it against 
the wall in the main room, by the large photograph of Zhenia. He removes the 
bedding, fluffs the pillows, covers the bed neatly with a blanket; takes a broom 
from behind the wardrobe, sweeps the floor, puts the broom back; takes a sweet 
from the breakfast that his mother has left for him on the table, removes the 
wrapper from the sweet, puts the sweet in his mouth, but immediately removes 
it from his mouth and puts it on a saucer, examines the paper wrapper, then 
discards the wrapper, too. 
—Not interesting. 
He picks up a book from the nightstand, opens it, leafs through it, discards it: 
—Boring letters ... 
He picks up the telephone receiver. A brief pause. 
—wWhy doesn’t anyone call us?... 
A brief pause. 
—I’m a boy... Why doesn’t anyone talk to us on the phone? ... Someone 
ought to call soon, I’m waiting. 
Puts down the receiver. Sits by the nightstand, his legs pulled up on the chair. 
Waits. A pause. Jumps down from the chair. Climbs up the ladder to reach 
Zhenia’s photograph. Kisses Zhenia in the photograph. Climbs two rungs 
down the ladder. Stops, pondering something. Climbs back up. Kisses Stalin's 
portrait (to the left of Zhenia’s photograph). Kisses Pushkin's portrait (to 
Zhenia’s right). Climbs down several rungs. From one of the ladder’s rungs 
he steps onto the sill of the wide-open window. Stands for an instant on the 
sill, his back to the viewer. Takes a step across the sill—towards the street. At 
the second step he disappears: he falls into the street. (The ordinary many- 
voiced hum of the street, which has been heard the whole time through the 
open window, suddenly falls silent for several seconds; then recommences. ) The 
room is empty. On the floor: the sweet wrapper, the discarded book, dirt swept 
into the corner. 


A knock at the door. The knock is repeated. The postman opens the door 
halfway, glances inside: 

—Second delivery. A registered letter. ! 

Holds out the letter. Walks into the room. Puts the'letter on the table. 
—There’s no one to sign for it. I’ll sign for it myself. 

He opens his delivery book. Signs with the same pen that Stepan had been 
using to write. Picks up Stepan’s note. Reads it. The telephone rings. The 
postman picks up the receiver. 
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—Hello! It’s me! No, not Stepka . . . Just a second, just a second... 

Wipes his eyes. 

—I brought you a registered letter . . . From me: from the postman! ... 
1 delivered it from myself, without a stamp . . . 

A brief pause. The postman listens to the phone. 

—Are you his mother? Then come home right away: he’s deceased 
now... 

Hangs up the phone. Stepans letter: ‘Dear Mama Zhenya you are not mama 

and isn it true father left us and luved another, Im bored of living and didn 

want to be born didn ask anyone to have me, I know how to die I just gone and 

died so ennyway Im not here and goodbye Stepan.’ 

The postman stands alone in the room. He sits down on the bed. Sharp knocks 

at the door. The postman doesn’t move. Fade to black. 


Morning. Light plays across the walls of a stairwell. Katia and Bezgadov are 
going down the stairs. 


Karra: You lied! You knew everything. You bastard! 

BEZGADOV (turning cruel): Won't you just shut up, you lousy bitch! 

Katia stops, slaps Bezgadov in the face: 

—Take that, you snake! 

Bezgadov covers his face and turns away in pain and for self-preservation. 

Katia: Don’t speculate with your children’s lives, don’t tell lies in 
bed . . . Your children are dying, but you're living with a woman, 
you're kissing me! . . . 

Katia presses her face against the wall. Bezgadov runs quickly downstairs and 

away. Fade to black. 


The exterior of a hospital. The entrance. Zhenia and the Negro Lucien appear. 
Lucien is supporting Zhenia with one hand, with the other he ts carrying a 
small bouquet of flowers and a box of presents. They walk up the entrance 
steps. The hospital door opens: the postman and conductress walk out and 
meet them. They all greet one another. 


ZHENIA (anxiously): Were you with him? How is he? 

Postman: Fantastic! He'll only be short one leg. But now technology will 
do the job: they'll make one! A leg—that’s nothing! 

Conpucrress: He's filled out a little, and he lies there so smart 
and fine... 

Postman: Can you imagine it! From the third floor! He wouldn't have 
jumped from our place... 
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ZHENIA (not comprehending): What? 

Postman (severely): No matter . . . you didn’t hold the child back! Well, 
anyway, goodbye! 

Bows and leaves with the conductress. Zhenia stands there, at a loss. Lucien 

supports her carefully. They enter the hospital. Fade to black. 


Zhenia’s room. Zhenia and Lucien are sitting, fully clothed. Pause. 


LuciEn (shyly): Jenna... 

ZHENIA: What is it? 

Lucien reaches out for her hand, but pulls back immediately in confusion: 

—You . . . aren't reading any letters or newspapers ... 

On the side-table by the telephone lie a stack of newspapers and several sealed 

envelopes. 

LuctEN: The postman is asking for an answer . . . He has been waiting 
two months fora reply... 

ZHENIA: I know . . . He told me. He is asking me to give the boy up to 
him for adoption. He has got married, and his wife is asking, too. 

Lucien gives Zhenia an enquiring and tender look. 

Zhenia, taking Lucien’s hand: 

—I will probably agree. Everything that’s happened to the boy is my 
fault... 

[LucrzN:] You are not at fault... You are noble and good... 

ZHENIA: No, I didn’t know how he needed to be loved . . . Probably I 
should have had children first myself... 

Lucien, patting Zhenia’s hand: 

—You have to give birth, in order to love... 

Zhenia, pulling her hands away: 

—What are you saying? . . . I want to love all children, not only my 
own... 

Lucien (kissing Zhenia’s hand): We will... all of them... 

With a sad smile Zhenia touches Lucien’s hair with her free hand. A knock 

at the door. 

ZHENIA (separating from Lucien): Yes .. . 

Katia Bessonet enters quickly. 

Karta: Forgive me... Are you Zhenia? 

ZHENIA: I am. 

Katia embraces Zhenia, kisses her on the cheeks and neck. Zhenia is 

embarrassed and tries to free herself. 

Karta: Forgive me . . . I was the wife of your husband, Vanka Bezgadov. 
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Zhenia frees herself from Katia. 

Katia: Don’t be upset with me: I found out what happened to your 
boy and I divorced Bezgadov. 

Lucren (standing up): Getting divorced—that’s not good. 

Katia, looking Lucien over: 

—I slapped him in the face and left him. 

ZHENIA (smiling): You're a dear... 

Katra: It’s nothing. I came to ask you for forgiveness . . . But where’s the 
boy—has he recovered already? 

ZHENIA: No. Come by tomorrow. Tomorrow they're releasing him from 
the hospital. 

Karra: Okay, I’ll come. Let’s get together and be friends. 

Kisses Zhenia. Zhenia kisses Katia. They say goodbye. Katia leaves. A pause. 

LUCIEN: Jenna! ... 

ZHENIA: What is it Lucien? 

LuctEN: You're not going to love Vanka Bezgadov again, are you? 

Zhenia laughs: 

—Hardly... 

And she places her hand on Lucien’s shoulder. Lucien (sadly, not noticing 

Zhenia’s hand on his shoulder): 

—I am a black person... 

ZHENIA (keeping her hand on Lucien’s shoulder): Really? . . . I accidentally 
forgot that... 

Lucien, smiling and taking both Zhenia’s hands in his own: 

—I am seriously grateful to you. 

The door opens without a knock. Zhenia and Lucien release each other. The 

postman walks in. The postman, right away: 

—Well, how about it, missus, have you thought it over? Will you give up 
the orphan? 

ZHENIA: Come by tomorrow, we'll talk some more. 

Postman (displeased): Again you say tomorrow—a post-office person 
wants to be sitting down, not walking around! 

He leaves. A pause. Lucien carefully brushes invisible dust from Zhenia’s 

sleeve. Zhenia turns around in front of him, and Lucien brushes dust from 

her back as well. Fade to black. 


Autumn growth in the hospital garden. An alley. At the end of it is a porch 
and the entrance to the hospital. The doors leading out of the hospital open. 
Zhenia walks out first; she is leading Stepan very carefully by the hand. The 
boy is walking, supporting his right side with a crutch. His right leg hangs 
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uselessly. Zhenia holds Stepan’s left arm as they go down the steps. They walk 
along a path. Stepan is paler than before, his head is bandaged. They are very 
large on the screen. 


ZHENIA: Did you get bored lying in bed? 

STEPAN: It wasn’t bad. I got more bored from living. 

ZHENIA: But now do you feel better? 

STEPAN: Little by little I’ve got used to it... 

Stepan surveys the world all around him. 

—Mama, buy me a bird in a cage. I will think that it’s a little person... 
Look over there, a crippled dog is walking along the path too. 

He tries to point ahead with his crutch (a little dog is stumbling along the path 

on three legs, dragging the fourth) and loses his balance, falls, but his mother 

holds him up, picks him up in her arms and carries him (Stepan places his 

crutch across his mother’s shoulders). 


Zhenia’s room. On the table: cake, sweets, flowers, a box with a Meccano set. 

Sitting expectantly in the room: the postman, festively dressed; the conductress, 

who is clearly pregnant; Lucien, all spruced up; an elegant Katia Bessonet- 

Favor. The postman stands and walks back and forth, saying: 

—Now it’s become interesting to exist: every day you meet with some 
kind of happiness. Yesterday the price of food was lowered, today 
I’m getting a son, and tomorrow—you'll see—a manned balloon 
will fly into the stratosphere. 

A shy knock at the door. Everyone falls silent from the tension. The door opens. 

A boy appears—it’s the guide for the old blind man, who walks in after him. 

They stop in confusion, without coming further into the room. The boy-guide 

shows a note: 

—A lady told us to come for a visit... 

Lucien takes the note from the boy, offers him his hand: 

—Hello, hello, please, take a seat... 

Lucien seats the boy-guide at the table, places the blind old man next to 

him, and offers the boy sweets. Outside the door a repeated tapping sound 

is heard in the distance along the corridor. Steps can be heard, interrupted 

by an indistinct, harsh tapping. Everyone in the room is silent. The strange 

steps—made by three feet—come closer, wood taps on wood in time with 

them, making a harsh, dead sound. The steps stop at the door. The door opens. 

Stepan enters, tapping the floor with his crutch. Zhenia walks in after him. 

Stepan examines the people, looks at the portraits of Stalin, Pushkin and 

Zhenia on the wall, says nothing. 
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Postman: Well then, citizens, let’s rejoice... 

A pause. Everyone is silent. Zhenia kneels before the boy-guide and greets him. 

PostMan: Aha! Fine, we won't! . . . Stepan, let’s collect your things: I 
am your father now .. . (To Zhenia) And you, citizen, take your 
document—we'll go to the Registry Office together, so they can 
cross out your son... 

Pause. 

STEPAN: I don’t need a father anymore. 

Karr (leaning down to Stepan): But do you want a mother? 

STEPAN: No, I don’t—I got used to not having one. 

Zhenia, not listening to anything and indifferent to her guests, takes Stepan 

on her knees and begins to unwind the bandage on his head. 

Postman: What’s going on?! What sort of behaviour is that! I already 
bought a bed for him and a finch in a cage. 

(Throughout this scene Stepan submits to Zhenia, but as if he did not feel 

or notice her; Zhenia is also completely indifferent to Stepan’s words and 

conduct: she does what she wants with him, replaces his bandages, examines 

his nails, looks in his ears, and wipes his eyes. He does not resist, submitting 

to her unconsciously. ) 

STEPAN: Pick another one—look, there’s one sitting right here (he points at 
the guide). The postman scrutinizes the guide. So does the conductress. 

Conpbuctress (to the postman): He has got a clever little face. 

Postman: Sure, he probably won’t go jumping out of any windows— 
he’s not a nutcase. 

STEPAN: Who's a nutcase? 

PosTMAN: You are. But that fellow over there (points at the guide) is no 
nutcase, he’s a good citizen... 

Stepan throws a cake at the postman; it hits him in the face, near his mouth. 

The postman licks and gobbles up the cream that landed near his lips, then 

wipes his face with a corner of the tablecloth. The postman lifts the guide from 

his chair and takes him in his arms. 

—Let’s get out of here. 

Conpuctress: True enough .. . this one, that one... it’s a little boy all 
the same... 

She dabs at the guide’s eyes with the corner of her scarf, then cleans 

his whole face. 

Guipe: But who will guide grandfather? ... 

Katt (smiling): I will. I have four cats at home, but now I will chase 
them out and will live with your grandfather. 

THE BLIND MAN: Where are you, little daughter? 
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Katia walks up to the blind man, and he begins to run his fingers over her 
face and hair, then squeezes her cheeks between his palms and kisses her. The 
postman carries the guide out in his arms; the preoccupied conductress walks 
out behind them. Katia comes to an agreement with the blind man, bids 
farewell to Lucien, bids farewell to Zhenia (Zhenia is still busy with Stepan; 
she has already changed the bandage on his head, taken care of everything else 
and now she has set him on the bed and is changing his clothes.) 


ZHENIA: Are you serious about taking the old man to live with you? 

Katia: Of course . . . I’m used to having a human being live with me. At 
first I had my fiancé—he abandoned me. Then your husband—and 
I chased him away myself... And now I’m all alone, with cats . . . I 
don’t have anywhere to put my heart! 

Katia takes the blind man by the arm; the blind man bows into empty space; 

they leave. Stepan is dozing. Zhenia carefully places his head on a pillow. 

Lucien stands by the bed. Zhenia and Lucien observe Stepan. A pause. The 

boy sleeps. 

Luctew: Jenna... I want to be his father. 

Zhenia is silent. The door opens quickly, without a sound. Bezgadov appears 

with his two suitcases; for a single instant he observes the situation, puts his 

suitcases on the floor. 

BEzcapov (gently): Zhenia ... I’ve come back... 

ZHENIA: Come back where? Our building is being torn down, and we 
are moving away... 

BezcapDov: Who is moving? 

ZHENIA: We are, the three of us... 

She embraces Lucien and gives him a loud kiss. Bezgadov hiccups briefly, 

stoops down to his suitcases, picks them up: 

—So you've switched to black bread! ... 

He turns, kicks the door open, leaves. A pause. 


STEPAN (talking in his sleep): Mama .. . Let Stalin be father, not anyone 
else. 

ZHENIA: Fine, fine... 

STEPAN (talking in his sleep): Go on, get married. 

ZHENIA: In a minute, I’ll get married in a minute... 

Zhenia lies down next to Stepan. A happy Lucien stands silently 

over their bed. 


View of a beautiful Moscow street. A few pedestrians. The postman is walking 
quickly with the child-guide in his arms; the conductress hurries along beside 
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them. They have moved into the distance, but are still visible. Katia Bessonet 
leads the blind old man by the hand, and they slowly move into the distance, 
but ahead of them—far away—the postman can still be seen holding the child 
high in the air. In the foreground Bezgadov hurries across the street with his 
two suitcases in his hands. 


THE END 








Russian text © 2006 by Anton Martynenko. Translation by Susan Larsen, based on the 
manuscript housed in the Russian State Archive of Literature and Art (RGALI, fond 2124, 
op 1, ed. kh ga). 
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MARISTELLA SVAMPA 


THE END OF KIRCHNERISM 


HE FIRST MONTHS of Cristina Fern4ndez’s tenure as 

Argentinian president have shattered previous expectations 

of a smooth conjugal succession from her husband, Néstor 

Kirchner. After her landslide victory in October 2007— 
scoring 45 per cent to her nearest rival’s 23 to become the first woman to 
be elected leader of the country—it was widely assumed that Fernández 
would preside over business as usual, with no obvious shifts in policy. 
The reality has been more turbulent: the announcement in March 2008 
of increased levies on agricultural exports sparked four months of pro- 
tests that drew in not only large-scale agribusiness concerns and small 
to medium farmers, but also the middle classes in several major cities, 
who once again staged ‘cooking-pot’ demonstrations—cacerolazos—as 
they had during the crisis of 2001-02. 


Amid substantial urban protests—a 200,000-strong march was held in 
May in the city of Rosario, for example—and roadblocks aimed at cutting 
off grain exports, the new president's approval ratings plummeted, from 
56 per cent in January to barely 20 per cent by the middle of the year. In 
July, the government's attempt to get Congressional approval for the tax 
hike was dramatically defeated in the upper house: the 72 senators split 
evenly, and the decisive vote against the bill was cast by Fernandez’s own 
vice-president, Julio Cobos. This high-level defection confirmed a string 
of others, as the government's Frente para la Victoria coalition began to 
fragment, long in advance of the next parliamentary elections, due in 
October 2009. 


The rapid escalation of tensions on the domestic scene is all the more 
surprising given the essential continuity in policy between Kirchner 
husband and wife: the new president made almost no changes to the 
cabinet in her first six months, for instance. But events since March 
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of this year have brought the evaporation of the political and symbolic 
capital accumulated by Néstor Kirchner during his four years in power, 
thanks to his success in leading the country back to economic recovery. 
In that sense, Fernandez’s difficulties seem to indicate the opening of a 
new period in Argentina, as the modes of rule set in place under her pre- 
decessor give way to a more unstable configuration. Much will depend 
on the wider economic conjuncture, and on how Fernández responds 
to recent setbacks. But an assessment of the legacies of Kirchner’s 
period in office furnishes a basis from which to gauge the country’s 
longer-term prospects. 


Providing a balance sheet of Kirchnerism is not a straightforward task. 
While clearly far from being the recasting of Argentina’s political cul- 
ture proclaimed by its partisans, neither was it a mere prolongation of 
the 1990s dispensation. In what follows, I will outline Kirchnerism’s 
characteristic features, noting both where it marked a break with the 
past and the elements of strong continuity. For 1f Kirchner can point 
to some genuine economic achievements and certain policy initiatives 
that qualitatively separate him from earlier administrations, his gov- 
ernment otherwise presided over widening income inequalities and an 
increasing trend towards precarious forms of labour. His political praxis, 
meanwhile, was marked by repeated recourse to tactics of co-optation 
and clientelism, suggesting that the old order supposedly swept aside by 
the crisis of 2001-02 has clung to life, in altered guise; and that it may 
yet make a full recovery. 


Out of the abyss 


Néstor Kirchner came to power in 2003, in the wake of a deep economic 
crisis that had severely shaken the foundations of Argentine society. 
Thanks to the policy of peso—dollar convertibility adopted under Carlos 
Menem, the downturn on Wall Street after 2000 had an immediate and 
magnified impact on Argentina; capital flight intensified and the defi- 
cit grew, until by late 2001 default loomed. When President De la Rúa 
insisted on sticking to convertibility, and had his Finance Minister block 
withdrawals from savings accounts by imposing the corralito—'little 


* The only previous female head of state, Maria Estela Martinez de Perón, was 
elected vice-president in 1973 as the running mate of her husband, Juan Perón; she 
became president on his death in 1974, and was then overthrown by mil:tary coup 
two years later. 
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fence’—protests rapidly escalated. At the end of December, De la Rúa 
was forced to flee the Casa Rosada by helicopter, to be succeeded by four 
interim presidents in the space of twelve days. The tasks of abandoning 
convertibility and defaulting on Argentina’s debt—the largest sovereign 
default in history—were left to the caretaker government of Eduardo 
Duhalde, the Peronist candidate defeated in 1999. 


The devaluation and default caused GDP to fall by 16 per cent in the 
first quarter of 2002; unemployment reached a peak of 23 per cent and 
real wages shrank by 24 per cent. Before the year was out, poverty levels 
had risen to 54 per cent in the villas miseria of the Gran Buenos Aires 
conurbation, and conditions worsened still further in already depressed 
provinces such as Tucumán, where the poverty rate was 71 per cent. 
This was a devastating collapse for what had formerly been one of South 
America’s most prosperous countries. The entire political class had 
been discredited to such an extent that the dominant refrain of the mass 
mobilizations of 2002 became jque se vayan todos!—‘out with the lot of 
them!’ Argentina turned into a laboratory for new forms of collective 
action, including piquetero organizations mobilizing the unemployed, 
neighbourhood asambleas and worker-led takeovers of bankrupt facto- 
ries; there was also a proliferation of the most varied cultural groups. 


However, by early 2003 the momentum had drained from many of 
these initiatives, and hopes for a reordering of political life ‘from 
below’ gave way to demands for a return to order. Kirchner’s electoral 
campaign sought to capture this message with slogans such as ‘For a 
Serious Country, for a Normal Country’. Governor of the Patagonian 
province of Santa Cruz since 1991, Kirchner had in the 1970s been a 
member of Juventud Peronista, a left-Peronist youth movement set up 
to oppose the dictatorships between the Gos and 7os. Previously little 
known on the national scene, he came to prominence in the midst of a 
serious institutional crisis which had led to the collapse of much of the 
Argentine party system; a handful of left minority groupings and a dras- 
tically divided Peronist party were virtually the sole survivors. Kirchner 
was one of three Peronist candidates for the presidency in April 2003, 
and thanks to the divisions within the Partido Justicialista and the weak- 
ness of the opposition, he finished second in the first round of voting, 
with 22 per cent. Two points ahead of him was Menem who, tainted by 


2 ‘Child hunger deaths shock Argentina’, Guardian, 25 November 2002; Instituto 
Nacional de Estadistica y Censos (INDEC). 
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association with the convertibility policies, privatizations and corruption 
of the 1990s, was so clearly going to lose in the second round that he 
withdrew—handing the presidency to Kirchner by default. 


One might have expected a president with such a weak mandate to be 
hamstrung by the need to secure support within a fragmented politi- 
cal scene. However, events subsequently demonstrated once more 
Peronism’s capacity to redefine the political landscape, forcing all 
other actors to reposition themselves in relation to the apparent rup- 
tures it has enacted. Having advanced the policies of the Washington 
Consensus in the 1990s, under Kirchner the Partido Justicialista was 
able to present itself as a left-of-centre, anti-neoliberal force. Adoption 
of a critical line on neoliberalism, appropriating the common theme of 
the mass mobilizations of 2002, coincided with a strengthening trend 
towards centre-left governments across Latin America—Ch4vez had 
been re-elected in 2000, Lula won in 2002; Tabaré Vázquez was to fol- 
low in Uruguay in 2004. Kirchner’s anti-neoliberal rhetoric, targeted at 
privatized concerns now owned by multinationals and particular sectors 
of the economy (notably, agricultural producers), thus chimed with a 
broader change in the ideological climate. 


In the realm of institutional politics, too, Kirchner began by making 
notable breaks with the past, which had a highly positive impact on pub- 
lic opmion. Firstly, he appointed a new Supreme Court. The previous 
bench had been closely linked to the regimes of the 1990s, and their 
replacement by figures renowned for their competence and integrity was 
well received. Second, Kirchner adopted an entirely new policy towards 
the military, replacing its top ranks and unequivocally condemning the 
atrocities committed by the dictatorship of 1976-83. This sharply distin- 
guished him from Alfonsin and from Menem, who in 1989 had granted 
presidential pardons to those charged with crimes against humanity. 
Kirchner went so far as to beg society’s forgiveness, in the name of the 
Argentine state, for the two decades of mpunity sanctioned by civilian 
governments. Laws preventing cases from being pursued were annulled 





3 This move to strengthen the independence of the judiciary was rather undermined 
in February 2006 by a law increasing political representation—and government 
control—in the Consejo de Magistratura (Judicial Council), a panel responsible for 


selecting, disciplining and dismissing judges. 
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between 2003-05, and dozens of members of the armed forces were 
finally brought to trial.4 


Clientelism and co-optation 


But Kirchner also displayed a strong tendency to govern by decree—very 
much in line with the practice of his predecessors. As in other Latin 
American countries, neoliberal reforms in Argentina had concentrated 
authority in the office of the president, accentuating the local tradi- 
tion of populist hyper-presidentialism. If anything, Kirchner actually 
reinforced presidential power by consolidating the ‘decisionist’ model, 
confining discussion of policy to a small group of advisors. Promises 
of a ‘new politics’ were further belied by the failure to remove gover- 
nors and other officials tainted by their records in the 1990s, and by the 
reappearance of old-style clientelism—most blatantly in the suburbs of 
Buenos Aires, home to around a third of Argentina’s total population of 
39 million, where political patronage was systematically accelerated at 
election time. This became especially notable in Gran Buenos Aires dur- 
ing campaigning for the 2005 mid-term congressional elections, marked 
by a continuing internal struggle within Peronism between supporters 
of Kirchner and the section of the party headed by former president 
Eduardo Duhalde. The poorer households in the de-industrialized belt 
of the Conurbano Bonaerense were showered with domestic appli- 
ances and subsidies, and local officials were courted en masse by the 
contending party hierarchs. 


The expansion of clientelistic relations went hand in hand with a mas- 
sive roll-out of welfare. Duhalde’s provisional government of 2002-03 
had instituted the Unemployed Heads of Household Plan (PJJHD), 
which vastly expanded unemployment benefits, the number of benefi- 
ciaries soaring from 700,000 to 2 million. The compensatory value of 
the benefits—the equivalent of $50 per month—obviously declined as 
inflation rose. But Kirchner nonetheless increased the number of wel- 
fare programmes, widening the spread of recipients: by 2007, the total 





*The process suffered a setback in September 2006, however, with the disappearance 
of Julio López, a former desaparecido whose testimony had been crucial to the case 
against a police chief eventually sentenced to life imprisonment; Lépez’s unknown 
fate highlights anew the persistent Lnks between the repressive apparatus of the 
dictatorship and the present-day security forces, and casts doubt on the viability of 
further tals. 
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receiving one or other form of assistance was 2.6 million.’ The impulse 
behind this was to enable Peronism to recover the territory ıt had lost to 
new social forces at grass-roots level—most notably the piqueteros. These 
mass organizations of the unemployed had first emerged in 1996—97 in 
the oil-producing states of Neuquén and Salta, as well as ın areas of Gran 
Buenos Aires hardest hit by unemployment. Their principal activities 
were direct action, in the form of roadblocks or pickets; community 
organizing; and the establishment of popular assemblies at neighbour- 
hood and other levels. Their numbers were swelled dramatically by the 
crisis of 2002—by the following year, it was estimated that there were 
around 30 piquetero groups, with some 150,000 members; today there 
may be as many as 200, though it is hard to evaluate the precise impact 
of recent tendencies towards fragmentation.® 


The piqueteros were prominent actors on the political scene during the 
peak period of the country’s radicalization, from 2000 to 2004. While 
the governments of De la Rúa and Duhalde had responded by alter- 
nating between negotiation and repression, Kirchner adopted a dual 
strategy of co-optation and judicial clampdown on social protest. On 
the one hand, there was an effective criminalization of the groups most 
active in confrontations with the authorities on the streets. On the other, 
welfare programmes such as the PjJHD provided a means of contain- 
ing social conflict while undermining the piqueteros’ collective project: 
benefits were linked to compulsory employment, and these work 
opportunities were offered on an individualized basis. The piquetero 
organizations were from the outset deeply ambivalent about such 
programmes, whose non-universalist character reinforced the assis- 
tential connotations of the welfare system, and bound recipients into 
a dependency on the state. The system itself, moreover, was brazenly 
manipulated by local officials in poorer districts, skewing distribution 
in line with clientelist goals. 


Kirchner himself sought to isolate the more oppositional piquetero 
groups by redirecting resources to those better disposed towards his 





5 According to INDEC figures, there were 1,028,770 beneficiaries of the PJJHD 
programme, 530,000 of the Plan de Pensiones, 410,000 of the Familias para la 
Inclusión Social; 575,000 on the Manos a la Obra (Let’s Get to Work) scheme; 
and 32,000 registered for the Seguro de Capacitacién y Empleo (Training and 
Employment Insurance). ~ 

€ For more on this topic, see Manstella Svampa and Sebastián Pereyra, Entre la ruta 
y el barrio. Las experiencias de las organizaciones piqueteras, Buenos Aires 2003. 
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administration. His adoption of a discourse critical of neoliberalism 
enabled him to draw a substantial number of piquetero leaders into 
government departments charged with social policy, as well as into 
the Chancellery. In many cases, appointees found themselves working 
alongside former Menemist officials or representatives of an unre- 
constructed Peronism, precisely the people against whom they had 
previously considered themselves to be struggling. Several unemployed 
workers’ collectives ended up supporting Kirchner’s policies—and thus 
relinquishing their independence—while failing to expand their sphere 
of influence. 


This process was accompanied, between 2003 and 2005, by a battle 
between the more militant piquetero groups and the government, unfold- 
ing principally in the streets and squares of the capital. Piquetero groups 
who had thrown therr lot in with the authorities urged further institution- 
alization of the movement, and withdrawal from the streets—effectively 
endorsing an emergent anti-piquetero consensus. Stigmatization of the 
activist wing by politicians and ın the media ultimately spread to cover 
the whole piquetero phenomenon, including those organizations that 
had joined the government.’ The chorus of public disapproval revealed 
a breakdown of the solidary links formed during the 2001-02 crisis 
between the working classes and a radicalized middle class. These were 
now replaced by a repackaged form of the old antagonism between 
city and suburbs, between Buenos Aires and the outlying Conurbano 
Bonaerense—the permanent headquarters of the ‘dangerous classes’. 


Frontiers of insecurity 


Paradoxically, then, the crisis of 2001—02 presented Peronism with a 
historic opportunity—allowing it to take power after the discrediting of 
its opponents, and to reconstitute itself on the back of a welfare roll-out. 
This in turn enabled it to lay the foundations for a renewed clientelism, 
and effectively to incorporate into the state a range of oppositional 
social actors. On the economic front, too, Kirchner seemed to chalk 


7 It must be said, however, that the piquetero organizations contributed to their 
own isolation and delegitimation—notably the Trotskyist groups, which portrayed 
Kirchner as a mere contmuation of what went before, and thus failed to recog- 
nize Peronism’s adaptability. Their calls for continued popular agitation in the end 
underestimated the vast asymmetry of forces between movements and govern- 
ment, as well as the vulnerability of the sectors they sought to mobilize. 
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up considerable successes—most notably paying off the country’s IMF 
loans, totalling $9.5bn, in 2005, and renegotiating much of its outstand- 
ing debt with private creditors. While foreign debt stood at 138 per cent 
of GDP in 2002, by 2006 ıt was 59.4 per cent.’ The main enabling factors 
in this were high rates of economic growth—Gpp expanding by 9 per 
cent per annum over 2003-07—and a fiscal surplus of between 3 and 
4 per cent every year. These in turn came largely thanks to the recovery 
of industry after the devaluation, which brought unemployment down 
from 17.3 per cent in 2003 to 8.5 per cent in 2007, as well as high profits 
from agribusiness, amid buoyant global commodities prices.° 


Kirchner’s achievements need, moreover, to be setin context. The fact that 
he retained the services of Duhalde’s finance minister, Roberto Lavagna, 
is the most obvious sign of continuity with earlier policies. Moreover, 
the IMF loans represented a mere 9 per cent of the total foreign debt, 
and though the government obtained reductions in the remaining sums 
owed, the time-frame for servicing the debt remains onerous, leaving 
little room for achieving a high primary fiscal surplus in the immediate 
future. More importantly, though the macroeconomic indicators are pos- 
itive, growth has been distributed very unevenly: the economic and social 
disparities that opened up during the 1990s, and which widened after 
the precipitous withdrawal from peso—dollar convertibility, have become 
wider still. According to a 2007 study, ‘of every $100 generated by the 
process of economic growth [since 2003], $62.5 went to the wealthiest 
30 per cent, leaving $37.5 to be shared out between the remaining 70 per 
cent of the population’; the poorest 40 per cent gained only $12.8.!° In 
the 1990s the wealthiest 10 per cent of the population earned 20 times 
more than the poorest Io per cent; today, the richest earn 27 times more. 
Poverty, while cut from its 2003 level of 57 per cent to 34 per cent today, 
is still sıgnıficantly higher than it was in the 1990s, when it stood at 24 
per cent—suggesting that the 2001-02 crisis set a new standard against 
which to measure inequality.” 





è Data from www casarosada.gov.ar. 

9 CEPAL, Statistical Yearbook for Latin America and the Caribbean, 2006. Unemployment 
figures do not include those enrolled ın welfare programmes; 1f these are included, 
the 2007 figure is 9.8 per cent: INDEC. 

1x Claudio Lozano, Ana Rameri and Tomas Raffo, Crecimiento y distribución. Notas 
sobre el recorrido 2003—2007, Instituto de Estudios y Formación, Buenos Aires 
2007. 

= Lozano, ‘Comportamiento de los sectores dominantes’, paper presented at a 
conference on the Plan Fénix, Buenos Aires, September 2005, and ‘La Argentina 
desigual’, Moreno, no. 179, '7 December 2006. 
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Indeed, while Kirchner substantially expanded welfare provision, his 
failure to launch inclusive redistributive programmes to tackle social 
inequality in effect served to fortify the frontiers of exclusion. The period 
after 2004 was also marked by a steady increase in precarious forms of 
labour, indicating a further measure of continuity with preceding admin- 
istrations. ‘Flexibilization’ had been implemented in the 1990s through 
the National Employment Law (24.013) of 1991, which sanctioned an 
expansion of insecurity in both private and public sectors. With rising 
unemployment serving as a disciplinary mechanism, the cost of labour 
dropped by 62 per cent over the course of the decade; contract types 
multiplied—self-employment, subcontracting, outsourcing, temporary 
hires—and rates of informal employment rose sharply, from 25 per 
cent in 1990 to 39 per cent in 2001.” The industrial sector and newly 
privatized companies felt the full impact of streamlining measures and 
threats of redundancy, with the result that labour militancy remained 
largely confined to the public sector—mostly defensive actions in the 
spheres of health and education. This remained the case even when fur- 
ther flexibilization was imposed in a revised labour law of 2000, which 
merely confirmed the asymmetry between capital and labour.” 


Under Kirchner the dynamics of precariousness continued, despite the 
economic recovery and annual growth rates of 8-9 per cent. A number of 
factors were in play here: an increase in informal employment; expansion 
of the service sector—for example, call centres, marketing and transport 
workers—triggered by the devaluation; and the persistence ofa large pool 
of temporary state employees. Between 2003 and 2005, although 2.5m 
paid jobs were created, 1.8m were informal—7o per cent of the total. By 
mid-2007, informal labour accounted for 43.2 per cent of all jobs.™ This 
includes, of course, the last link in the chain of labour insecurity—the 
‘slave’ labour common in the construction and textile industries, which 
typically recruit from among immigrants to Argentina from neighbouring 





4 Figures from INDEC. 

3 The April 2000 Law is known as the ‘Banelco Law’, after the chain of ATMs of the 
same name: at the time, many suspected the UCR government of bribing Peronist 
legislators to vote ın favour of it, a fact which was later confirmed. The Law was 
tepealed in 2004. 

* Claudio Lozano et al., ‘Clandestimdad y precarización laboral en la Argentina 
de 2006’, Instituto de Estudios y Formacién, 2006; Clarín, 14 June 2007, atng 
INDEC data. 
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countries; in 2006 around 4,000 Bolivian nationals were estimated to be 
employed in sweatshops in the Argentine capital alone.’ 


Fat cats and militants 


Labour disputes have in recent years focused predominantly on the ques- 
tion of pay, rather than contractual problems or union representation. In 
part this is a function of economic growth and rising inflation—official 
estimates for the latter falling notoriously short of the true rate, due to 
government interference at the National Institute of Statistics to massage 
the figures.’® Efforts at wage restructuring began in 2005, a process from 
which the formal private sector has benefited most—although even here, 
pay rises did not restore the income levels obtaining before the crisis. 
The same year also saw the greatest number of industrial disputes— 
824—since neoliberal reforms were first enacted in 1990, more than 
trebling the total for 2004.” 


A significant influence has also been exerted by the closer relations that 
have developed between the government and a resurgent CGT (General 
Labour Confederation)—the officialist union popularly known as the 
‘Gordos’, the fat cats. Headed since 2003 by Hugo Moyano, the CGT was 
able to combine tts entrepreneurial slant with a capacity to put pres- 
sure on the government. The Casa Rosada’s relationship to the CTA 
(Argentinian Workers’ Central), which had played an oppositional role 
in the 1990s, was more ambiguous. Despite the support given him by 
various of the cra’s leaders, in April 2005 Kirchner refused to grant it 
representative status in the wage bargaining round—leaving this as a 
monopoly of the CGT. Already internally divided, thanks to the support 
of many of its leading figures for government policy, the CTA has since 
gone into decline.*® 





5 In March 2006, a fire in an illegal workshop ın the Buenos Aires port area killed 
six Bolivian immigrants, most of them mmors—sparking a campaign against all 
such sweatshops. La Nación, 24 June 2006 

"$ The official rate for 2007, for example, stood between 8 and g per cent, whereas 
most analysts estimated it to be between 18-20 per cent; by June 2008 the official 
annualized rate was 9.3 per cent, but others put it as high as 25 per cent. 

7 Data from Centro de Estudios Nueva Mayoría. Though the figure dropped to sor 
in 2006, ın the year to March 2008 the number was up to 638 

ë The CGT, meanwhile, has spht in the wake of the 2008 farm protests: Hugo Moyano 
supporting the government, and a ‘dissident’ faction led by Luis Barrionuevo— 
sacked by Menem from the Social Works Administration for declaring that ‘no 
Argentine makes money by working’—backing the demands of the farmers. 
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There are nonetheless fragments of autonomous labour militancy, includ- 
ing, most notably, the Movimiento Intersindical Clasista (Intersyndical 
Classist Movement), formed in December 2005 from independent 
committees of rail and subway workers, public-sector and healthcare 
employees, among others. This followed the success of the Buenos Aires 
subway-workers’ strike, which won a pay rise of 44 per cent in February 
2005. Moreover, we should recall that there are still a large number of 
factories under worker management in Argentina—around 170, employ- 
ing some 12,000 people. The majority of such enterprises are in Buenos 
Aires province and the federal capital—totalling 113 and 29 in these areas 
respectively. But only in a handful of cases have permanent expropria- 
tions taken place; the rest are temporary, effected by local or provincial 
legislation. The Kirchner government ‘never raised factory takeovers to 
the status of an official policy . . . The lack of a national expropriation 
policy was precisely what left worker-managed firms to the whim of local 
governments [and] the discretion of judges’ .?° In fact, several ‘recuperated’ 
factories will find themselves under repossession orders once the expro- 
priation period has expired—as in the case of the most renowned of the 
factory takeovers, the former Zanón factory in northern Patagonia, now 
run by the FASINPAT Cooperative (short for ‘Fabrica Sin Patrén’: Factory 
Without a Boss). Moreover, as with the piquetero groups, some of the larg- 
est ‘recuperated’ factories have entered a phase of institutionalization. 


Economic models 


Kirchner’s administration began by making partial adjustments to the 
country’s economy, by encouraging a resuscitation of industry. As a 
result, manufacturing output grew by an average of 11 per cent from 
2003-06, led by suppliers to the domestic market, though exports of 
cars to Brazil also increased significantly. In line with his anti-neoliberal 
thetoric, Kirchner also mounted attacks against certain privatized com- 
panies. Public services that had been sold off in the 1990s were in some 
cases called to account for failing to fulfil contract terms, and even re- 
nationalized: for example, the water and sewage company, formerly run 
by French multinational Suez, the postal service and the San Martin 
railway. But beyond these progressive moves, the reality was one of 
substantial support for the private sector: the main measure adopted to 





9 According to 2007 data from the Ministry of Labour. 
æ Julian Rebón, La empresa de la autonomía. Trabajadores recuperando la producción, 
Buenos Aires 2007. 
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counter rising energy costs and prevent price rises was to shore up priva- 
tized companies with large subsidies. In the first nine months of 2007, 
for example, these amounted to 10,470m pesos—some 40m pesos, the 
equivalent of $15m, per day. 


The main plank of Kirchner’s economic strategy, in fact, was the 
consolidation and expansion of an extractive, export-driven model 
centred on agribusiness and the mining and energy sectors—a ‘neo- 
developmentalism’ that amply illustrates the division of labour in 
contemporary capitalism, and the widening breach between wealthy 
countries and the global South. In this his policies once again offered 
continuity with those of his predecessors. Open-cast mining, mega-dam 
projects and the extension of monoculture have given rise, however, to 
a new cartography of resistance, as countless citizens’ assemblies have 
sprung up, especially in the long mountainous strip of the Andes, to 
protest the environmental damage being caused. The preferred tech- 
nique has been the roadblock, which before the farm-tax dispute of 2008 
had predominantly been carried out by local groups and trade unions.” 
The government has largely ignored such actions, with the sole excep- 
tion of the blockades from 2005 onwards against the establishment of 
a pulp mill on the border with Uruguay at Gualeguaychú in Entre Ríos 
province. But here Kirchner’s intervention on the side of the protestors 
failed to prevent the mull from starting operations in 2008, and instead 
shifted the debate onto jingoistic terrain—pitting Argentina against 
its smaller neighbour, rather than prompting discussion of alternative 
models of development. 


The agricultural component of Argentina’s export model has, of course, 
been the source of serious tensions in recent months. Since the late 
1990s, a new agrarian model has been introduced into the country, 
predicated on the direct sowing of genetically modified seeds. Its suc- 
cessful development has turned Argentina into one of the world’s leading 
exporters of transgenic crops. Spreading not only across the Pampas but 
also into the formerly marginal northern and coastal areas, this new 
form of agriculture now occupies a total of 18m hectares, 90 per cent of 
which is devoted to soybean. The profitability of farming was boosted by 


a La Nación, 1 February 2008 

4 Of the 593 roadblocks reported for 2007, for example, 52 per cent were by local 
people, students and retailers, with trade unions responsible for 23 per cent; 
piquetero organizations accounted for only 3 per cent, illustrating the scale of their 
decline. Figures from Centro de Estudios Nueva Mayoría. 
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devaluation and the worldwide surge in commodity prices. But the new 
model's expansion is also a function of its ability to incorporate a range of 
economic actors: the production chain involves not only transnationals 
such as Monsanto and Cargill, but also providers of equipment, contrac- 
tors who administer seed pools or investment funds, and of course small 
and medium landowners, many of whom have become rentiers, hiring 
out their land for soybean cultivation. 


The rapid development of the new model required, however, the complete 
overhaul of existing farming systems, triggering a crisis in the country- 
side. Between 1988 and 2002, a total of 103,405 farms vanished, while 
in the last twenty years the average area of holdings increased from 243 
hectares to 538. Direct planting techniques have reduced demand for 
agricultural labour by some 28 to 37 per cent, provoking a mass exodus 
of the rural population. Indeed, despite the agrarian boom, Argentina 
employs far fewer agricultural workers than any other Latin American 
country, as a proportion of total economic activity: 0.8 per cent, compared 
to Brazil's 18.6 per cent or Paraguay’s 31.1 per cent—both countries like- 
wise heavily invested in soybean cultivation.” The flood of profits has 
accentuated the tendency to monoculture, accelerated deforestation and 
encouraged blanket use of herbicides, adding environmental concerns 
to anxieties about the loss of food security and technological independ- 
ence occasioned by reliance on commodity exports. 


Inheritance of the presidenta 


Kirchner’s period in office was, then, defined by a persistent dualism. On 
the one hand, anti-neoliberal rhetoric and attacks on privatized compa- 
nies; on the other, large subsidies to the private sector and the expansion 
of informal and precarious labour. Despite a hike in welfare spending, 
the government did little to counter the widening of income inequali- 
ties, and while promising a ‘new politics’ it resumed traditional Peronist 
forms of co-optation and clientelism. In institutional terms, progressive 
gestures on human rights and the Supreme Court were counterbalanced 
by the reinforcement of hyper-presidentialism—and by the adoption in 
June 2007, under Us pressure, of ‘anti-terrorist’ legislation which, in 





3 Pierre Salama, ‘Argentine: le choc de la hausse des matières premiéres’, manu- 
script, July 2008; Grupo de Estudios Rurales, ‘r7 de Abril: Dia Internacional de la 
Lucha Campesina’, Realidad Económica, 2004, p. 112; CEPAL, Statistical Yearbook ‘for 
Latin America and the Caribbean, 2007. 
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the absence of armed conflict, could potentially serve as a further instru- 
ment for criminalizing popular protest. 


This dual discourse has now given way to conjugal co-government. 
Kirchner’s decision in July 2007 not to stand for re-election took every- 
one by surprise, still more the nomination of his wife as the candidate to 
succeed him. Cristina Fernandez was by no means a political newcomer: 
she had served first as a provincial legislator in Santa Cruz, then as one 
of the province’s Congressional deputies, before becoming its Senator in 
2001; in 2005 she was elected Senator for Buenos Aires. She had been 
a member of the Peronist youth movement, along with her husband, in 
the 1970s; in the 1990s, when she acquired a reputation on the national 
stage, she was in fact better known than hım. In the eyes of the pub- 
lic, then, the nepotistic nature of her ascent to power—and it should 
be borne in mind that none of the parties held primary elections—was 
mitigated by the fact that Fernandez was widely seen and accepted as a 


figure of national standing. 


With the general election approaching, and the Peronist party still riven 
between supporters of the president and factions around Duhalde, the 
Kirchners moved to seal an alliance with elements of the UCR. The latter, 
Argentina’s oldest political party—founded in 1891 and historically the 
main competitor to Peronism—appealed principally to the urban mid- 
dle classes. Discontent with menemismo won the Radicals the presidency 
in 1999 under De la Rúa, but they ran aground on the shoals of the 
2001 convertibility crisis, which caused the party’s virtual collapse, amid 
a broader crisis of political representation. Several of its leaders left to 
form new parties, and the ucR’s candidate for the presidency in 2003 
scored a miserable 2.3 per cent—largely thanks to votes drawn away to 
the left by the former ucR deputy Elisa Carrió, and to the right by the 
former De la Rúa minister Ricardo López Murphy. In the 2007 presiden- 
tial elections, the ucr backed Roberto Lavagna—for the first time in its 
history supporting a candidate from outside the party—who came third 
with 17 per cent, behind Carrió, who scored 23 per cent with a discourse 
that was visibly more conservative than before. Although the UCR’s pres- 
ence in parliament was reduced to a combined total of 40 deputies and 
senators, it remains the second largest parliamentary bloc. 


With the ucr as with others, the Kirchners sought to co-opt those inclined 
to be sympathetic to government policy—known as the ‘K Radicals’—the 
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most prominent of them being Julio Cobos, who joined Ferndndez’s 
ticket as vice-presidential candidate. The two stood as representatives 
of the Frente para la Victoria (Front for Victory), the flexible alliance that 
had brought Kirchner to power in 2003, and whose composition varied 
from district to district, adding dissident Radicals, socialists, commun- 
ists or Christian Democrats to a core of Kirchnerites. The 2007 election 
campaign was one of the most apathetic in Argentine history; the 72 per 
cent turnout on election day in October was the lowest ın a presidential 
poll since the resumption of democratic rule in 1983—and still more 
striking in view of the fact that, under Argentine law, non-voters can be 
fined. The 45 per cent of the vote Fernandez obtained was arguably as 
much the product of party loyalty as of goodwill created by her husband’s 
record. There was also a marked correlation between income levels and 
votes for the incumbent party, the Peronist candidate sweeping the board 
in the most deprived districts, but scoring less well in relatively prosper- 
ous areas, such as the cities of Buenos Aires, Córdoba and Santa Fe. 
Despite the consumer boom, the urban middle classes seemed to have 
turned their backs on kirchnerismo. 


Autumn of discontent 


This diagnosis was confirmed in early 2008, as protests erupted after 
the March hike in agricultural taxes. The measure, which raised to 44 
per cent rates that had formerly varied in line with international prices, 
made no distinction between small and large producers, and was per- 
emptorily enacted by presidential decree. The high-handedness was 
a typical component of the Kirchner modus operandi, but in this case ıt 
prompted an aggressive stand-off between the government and a range of 
organizations, uniting farmers and the urban middle classes. Though the 
protests were freighted with issues of class and race—including visceral 
middle-class rejection of Peronism, traditionally associated with the lower 
orders—they also voiced concerns about the concentration of political 
power in the presidential couple and a small coterie of associates. Indeed, 
the rapid escalation of the conflict exposed the new government's lack of 
flexibility, and in the process undermined the presidenta’s authority. 


Former president Kirchner now strode back into the limelight, adding to 
the sense of dual power at the country’s political summit. Government 
spokesmen interpreted the farm dispute as exemplifying a supposed 
polarization between the oligarchical right and a nationalist-popular 
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administration. In reality—demonstrating once again a knack for dual 
discourses—while verbally attacking them, Kirchner had adopted meas- 
ures favouring the agricultural corporations the Casa Rosada was now 
criticizing. Legislation allowing seed pools to negotiate favourable deals 
on leases and inputs was firmly kept in place; in 2003, Kirchner handed 
private companies licenses to run 7,500 km of major transport routes, 
raking in tolls without contributing the slightest investment.» As ten- 
sions increased in the early months of this year, Fernandez nonetheless 
appealed to populism, emphasizing the importance of the agricultural 
levies to the implementation of notional redistributive policies, and to 
attempts to keep domestic prices down. 


It was only the intervention of the Supreme Court, which in June 
announced it would examine whether the farm-tax increase was consti- 
tutional, that persuaded Fernandez to submit a bill for Congressional 
approval in early July. The fact that it barely squeaked through the lower 
house, by 129 votes to 122, with 18 government supporters voting against, 
should have been ample warning of what was to come in the Senate— 
a defeat inflicted by Fernándezs own vice-president. In its wake, the 
presidenta was forced to withdraw the original tax plan, fixing the rate of 
the levy at 35 per cent. She can no longer count on a majority in Congress, 
as several Peronists and K Radicals have deserted the government’s 
side. No doubt reeling from these blows, Fernandez shunted aside the 
Agriculture Minister and, more significantly, accepted the resignation of 
her cabinet chief and closest ally Alberto Fernández (no relation). In a fur- 
ther attempt to signal a degree of change, the presidenta even held a press 
conference on 2 August—her husband never held a single one. Beyond 
these cosmetic operations, however, it remains to be seen whether the 
government will make any substantive alterations to its policies. 


The conflict with the countryside had a paradoxical result: on the one 
hand, it brought onto the political stage different social and economic 
actors, linked to the agribusiness model, while strengthening the posi- 
tions of the most conservative and reactionary sectors. On the other 
hand, its denouement has imposed political limits on the government 
which probably signal the end of the ‘K Era’—at least in the configuration 
that has obtained since 2003, combining appeals for a ‘new politics’ and 


x Claudio Katz, ‘El agrocapitalismo de la soja’, Argenpress.info, July 2008. In June, 
in the midst of the crisis, Fernández put forward a revised scheme for the licenses, 
due to expire in October. 
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hopes of constructing a cross-party centre-left force with a heightened 
concentration of power in the executive branch and the instrumental use 
of allies, even within the ruling bloc. This style of government, effective 
in reshaping the political scene during the first years of Kirchner’s man- 
date, ıs now being questioned by a significant portion of society—above 
all the middle classes—who reject the authoritarianism of the presidential 
couple, disbelieving its promises of renewal and demanding that power 
be further democratized. 


There are three principal challenges facing Fernandez today: to re- 
establish presidential authority, badly shaken by the farm protests and 
subsequent defeat in the legislature; to forge a distinctive political iden- 
tity of her own, notwithstanding the omnipresence of her husband 
and predecessor; and, in the economic sphere, to develop an effective 
price-control policy to counter rising inflation—a task that will surely 
be further complicated by the next round of wage negotiations with 
the unions in early 2009. In the longer run, she will also need a more 
effective political base than the Frente para la Victoria. The Peronist par- 
ty’s election of Néstor Kirchner as its chairman in May 2008 may be a 
key part of this: not only as a means of giving the ex-president an official 
public role, but as a first step towards the reconsolidation of the Partido 
Justicialista—which, thanks to Kirchner’s changeling strategies, has 
ridden out the storms of devaluation more successfully than any other 
political force in the country. The situation as it stands is likely to mark 
the end of the K Era and its timid experiments with building a centre- 
left coalition—clearing the way for the traditional system of Peronist 
domination to return with a vengeance. 
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PETER HALLWARD 


ORDER AND EVENT 


On Badiou’s Logics of Worlds 


RENCH PHILOSOPHY IN the twentieth century was marked 

above all by two projects.‘ For the sake of simplicity we might 

distinguish them with the labels of ‘subject’ and ‘science’. On 

the one hand, thinkers influenced by phenomenology and 
existentialism—Sartre, Fanon, de Beauvoir, Merleau-Ponty—embraced 
more or less radical notions of individual human freedom, and on that 
basis sought to formulate models of militant collective commitment that 
might engage with the forms of oppression or domination that constrain 
the subjects of a given situation. On the other hand, thinkers marked by 
new approaches in mathematics and logic, and by the emergence of new 
human sciences such as linguistics or anthropology, attempted to develop 
more adequate methods to analyse the fundamental ways in which a situ- 
ation might be ‘structured in dominance’. In the 19G6os in particular, 
many thinkers came to the conclusion that a concern for the subject or 
for individual freedom was itself one of the main mechanisms serving to 
obscure the deeper workings of impersonal and ‘inhuman’ structure, be 
it unconscious, ideological, economic, ontological, or otherwise. 


It may be no exaggeration to say that, leaving aside obvious differences 
between them, the most significant French thinkers of the last third of 
the twentieth century—Deleuze, Foucault, Lacan, Derrida—all sought 
to develop forms of thinking that might integrate or at least accommo- 
date aspects of both these projects; and that, conditioned by a broadly 
‘scientific’ anti-humanism, might decentre but not simply exclude the 
tole of an active subject. What is immediately distinctive about Alain 
Badiou’s contribution to this endeavour is the trenchant radicalism 
of his own peculiar subject-science synthesis. The basic elements of 
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Badiou’s project are familiar: to renew quasi-Sartrean notions of project 
and commitment in terms compatible with the anti-humanist analysis of 
structures developed by Althusser and Lacan, and perhaps more impor- 
tantly, with the scientific or ‘mathematizing’ formalism characteristic of 
the French epistemological tradition. But unlike any other major thinker 
of his generation—he was born in Rabat in 1937—Badiou formulates this 
synthesis in the uncompromising and unfashionable language of truth. 
Badiou’s chief concern has been to propose a notion of truth that holds 
equally true in both a ‘scientific’ and a ‘subjective’ sense. A truth must be 
universally and even ‘eternally’ true, while relying on nothing more, ulti- 
mately, than the militant determination of the subjects who affirm it. 


This means that philosophy should concern itself with the consequences 
of truths that are both universal and exceptional. Philosophy thinks 
truths in the plural—truths that are produced in particular situations, 
that begin with a specific revolution or event, that are affirmed by a spe- 
cific group of subjects, and upheld in the face of specific forms of reaction 
or denial. By ‘holding true’ to their consequences, the militant partisans 
of such truths enable them to persist, and to evade the existing norms 
of knowledge and authority that otherwise serve to differentiate, order 
and stabilize the elements of their situation. The discoveries of Galileo 
or Darwin, the principles defended by the French or Haitian revolution- 
aries, the innovations associated with Cézanne or Schoenberg-—these 
are the sorts of sequences that Badiou has in mind: disruptive and trans- 
formative, divisive yet inclusive, as punctual in their occurrence as they 
are far-reaching in their implications. 


Against the mainstream analytical tradition that conceives of truth in 
terms of judgement or cognition, against Kant as much as Aristotle, 
Badiou has always insisted (after Plato, Descartes, Hegel) that the mat- 
erial and active creation of truth is not reducible to any merely logical, 
linguistic or biological ‘capacity of cognitive judgement’? Within a situ- 
ation, a truth is the immanent production of a generic and egalitarian 
indifference to the differences that (previously) structured that situation. 
Perhaps the two most important general notions that underlie this 





1 I am grateful to Alberto Toscano, Nathan Brown, Alenka Zupančič, Oliver Feltham, 
Quentin Meillassoux and Andrew Gibson for their helpful comments on a first 
draft of this text. 

2 Badiou, ‘Philosophy, Sciences, Mathematics: Interview with Collapse’, Collapse 1 
(2006), p. 21. 
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philosophy of truth are fidelity and inconsistency. However varied the 
circumstances of its production, a truth always involves a fidelity to incon- 
sistency. The semantic tension between these terms is only apparent. 
Fidelity: a principled commitment, variously maintained, to the infinite 
and universalizable implications of a disruptive event. Inconsistency: 
the presumption, variously occasioned, that such disruption touches 
on the very being of being. Inconsistency is the ontological basis, so 
to speak, of a determined wager on the infinitely revolutionary orienta- 
tion and destiny of thought. Fidelity is the subjective discipline required 
to sustain this destiny and thus to affirm an ‘immortality’ that Badiou 
readily associates with the legacy of Saint Paul and Pascal. Inconsistency 
is what there is and fidelity is a response to what happens, but it is only 
by being faithful to the consequences of what happens that we can think 
the truth of what there is. In every case, ‘the truth of the situation is its 
inconsistency’, and ‘a truth does not draw its support from consistency 
but from inconsistency’ 3 


To think the being of a situation as inconsistent rather than consistent 
is to think it as anarchic and literally unpresentable multiplicity. Badiou 
posits being as the proliferation of infinite multiplicity or difference, 
rather than as the orderly manifestation of stable and self-identical 
beings. For reasons explained in Being and Event (1988), the premise of 
Badiou’s ontology is that the innovative edge of modern thought, when 
confronted with the ancient alternative of either ‘one’ or ‘multiple’ as the 
most abstract and most fundamental quality of being, has decided in 
favour of the multiple. (This decision immediately implies, Badiou goes 
on to argue, that ontology itself should be identified with the only disci- 
pline capable of rigorously thinking multiplicity as such: post-Cantorian 
mathematics.) As far as the discourse of being is concerned, the multiple 
having priority over the one means that any figure of unity or identity, 
any conception of a being as a being, is itself secondary. Unity ıs the 
derivative result of a unifying or identifying operation performed upon a 
being that is itself without unity or identity, i.e. that in-consists.* Badiou 
admits that we can only ever experience or know what is presented to us 
as consistent or unified, but it can sometimes happen, in the wake of an 








3 Badiou, Manifeste pour la philosophie, Paris, 1989, p. 90; Petit Manuel d’inesthétique, 
Paris, 1998, p. 57; Infinite Thought: Truth and the Return to Philosophy, London 2003, 
pp. 77-8. 

4 Badiou, Being and Event, London 2005, pp. 53-5. 
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ephemeral and exceptional event, that we have an opportunity to think, 
and hold true to, the inconsistency of what there is. 


I 


The fundamental argument of Badiou’s philosophy is that, in any given 
situation, only the subjects who are faithful to the implications of an 
event can think the truth of what there 1s in that situation. Inconsistency 
is a category of truth, rather than knowledge or experience. With the 
publication of Badiou’s third major philosophical work, Logics of Worlds 
(2006), we can now distinguish three broad stages in the development 
of this argument. At each stage what is at stake is a concept of truth that 
articulates, through the mediation of its subject, a practice of fidelity and 
an evocation of inconsistency. At each stage what is decisive is the active 
intervention of this subject. Badiou’s way of presenting and situating 
such intervention, however, has evolved considerably. 


In the 1970s, faithful to the unfolding consequences of May 68 in France 
and the Cultural Revolution in China, Badiou’s orientation’ was broadly 
political and historical. The ongoing Maoist project remained a central 
point of reference. From this perspective the rebellious masses could be 
understood as the historical materialization of inconsistency. In the first 
of Badiou’s major works, Theory of the Subject (1982), the masses figure 
as the dynamic, inventive and ‘vanishing’ term of history, an evanescent 
causality that comes to ‘consist’ insofar as a suitably organized Marxist- 
Leninist party is able to purify and sustain the revolutionary force of 
its eruption. It was in the shift from the inconsistent movement of the 
masses as historical cause to the consistency of a political party capable 
of maintaining a militant ‘confidence’ in such movement that the early 
Badiou found ‘the trajectory of a thorough-going materialism’. 


In the early 1980s, confronted by the historical wreckage of actually- 
existing Maoism, Badiou shifted his fundamental frame of reference 
from history to ontology. In his most important work to date, Being and 
Event, inconsistency comes to characterize the unpresentable being of all 
that is presented. Rather than evoke an evanescent historical movement, 


5 Badiou, Logiques des mondes. L Etre et l'évènement, vol. 2, Paris 2006; henceforth LM. 
6 Théorie du sujet, Paris 1982, p. 243, the book was written mainly in the later 19708. 
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inconsistency is now understood as the very being of being—on condi- 
tion that strictly nothing can be presented or conceived of such being. 
This is the guiding premise of Badiou’s mathematical ontology; a skel- 
etal version of its development runs as follows. 


The initial presumption is that all thought and action take place in spe- 
cific and distinctive situations. The most general definition of a situation 
is provided by analogy with mathematical set theory, whereby a situation 
can be defined simply as the presenting or ‘counting-out’ of elements 
that belong to a given set (for example, the set of French students, the 
set of Turkish citizens, that of living things, galaxies, whole numbers, 
etc.). What structures a situation can then be described as the set of cri- 
teria and operations that enable an element to count as a member of 
that situation (e.g. to count as a student, or as French). Thus defined, 
a situation can only ever present consistent elements—elements that 
consist or hold together as an or one element. This unity or consistency, 
however, figures here as the result of the operation that structures the set 
in question. This means that unity or consistency is not itself a primor- 
dial ontological quality, and it implies that the unifying or structuring 
operation specific to each situation applies to material that in itself is 
not unified or structured, i.e. that is inconsistent. All that can be pre- 
sented of such inconsistent being, however, from within the limits of 
the situation, is that which counts for nothing according to the criteria of 
the situation. What figures as nothing or ‘void’ will thus present incon- 
sistency ‘according to a situation.” In the situation of set theory (the 
situation that presents or counts instances of counting as such), incon- 
sistency takes the form of a literally empty set, a null- or void-set—one 
that counts as zero. By analogy, in the situation of capitalism, a situation 
that counts only profits and property, what counts for nothing would be 
a proletarian humanity. 


Though inconsistency thus conceived can no longer exert even a vanish- 
ing causal force in a historical world, from time to time a combination 
of chance and a site of structural fragility in a situation may enable its 
ephemeral indication. Such an ‘event’ (Badiou’s examples include politi- 
cal revolutions, amorous encounters, scientific or artistic inventions) 
evokes the inconsistent being of the elements of a situation—the purely 
multiple being that, according to what counts for that situation, counts 





7 Being and Event, p. 56. 
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for nothing. The subjects who are faithful to the implications of such 
an event may subsequently devise, step by step, a newly egalitarian way 
of reordering or representing the terms of the situation in line with 
what they truly are. In the move from Theory of the Subject to Being and 
Event the ontological point of reference thus shifts, so to speak, from the 
masses to the void. 


This new articulation of being and event allowed Badiou to maintain, if 
not reinforce, his uncompromising insistence on the eternal sufficiency 
and integrity of truth, and to do so in terms apparently proofed against 
historical betrayal or disappointment. The author of Being and Event 
thereby escaped the fate of so many other erstwhile enthusiasts of 
May 68, notably those ultra-leftists whose subsequent conversion into 
reactionary nouveaux philosophes continues to provide Badiou with the 
paradigmatic incarnation of a political infidelity he associates, in other 
contexts, with Thermidor or Pétain. 


Being and Event was one of the most original and compelling works of 
philosophy written in the twentieth century. It allowed Badiou to pre- 
serve a post-Sartrean theory of militant subjectivity in terms that made 
few concessions to the ambient atmosphere of humility and defeat. It 
permitted him to articulate a theory of event-based change that refused 
the liberal-hegemonic ‘end of history’ as much as it deflated any quasi- 
religious investment in the messiamic advent of a transcendent alterity. 
Further, it enabled him to broaden the mainly political focus of his early 
work into a fully-developed theory of truths in the plural, a theory that 
might also apply to forms of science, art and love, all understood in 
terms that enabled the rigorous subtraction of their truth from any mere 


knowledge of the prevailing state of things. 


The price to be paid for this ontological reorientation of Badiou’s project, 
however, was considerable. While the equation of ontology and math- 
ematics allowed him to mount a radical challenge to more familiar 
conceptions of being (such as those of Heidegger or Deleuze), its lit- 
eral foundation on the void seemed to eliminate any significant link 
between the ontological and the ontic domains, between being-qua- 
being and being-qua-beings. It provided clarity and distinction in a realm 
where many other thinkers had preferred to draw on religion or art, but 





8 See Eric Hazan’s interview with Badiou, also appearing in this issue of NLR. 
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did so at the cost of rendering the discourse of being utterly abstract. 
It served to reduce the scope of ontology from the study of what and 
how something is to a manipulation of the consequences stemming 
from the assertion that it is. Conceiving the being or presenting of a 
person (or a particle, a planet, an organism) as a mathematical set can 
by definition tell us nothing about the empirical or material—let alone 
historical or social—existence of such beings. The definition of situation 
adapted from the mathematical model of a set reduced it to an elemen- 
tary presentation or collection of units or terms, and such a definition 
pays no attention to the relations that might structure the configura- 
tion or development of those terms, for instance relations of struggle 
or solidarity. Likewise, Badiou’s set-theoretical definition of an event as 
an anomalous, ephemeral and uncertain sub-set of its situation (a set 
which momentarily presents both itself and those elements that have 
nothing in common with the rest of the situation) appeared to privilege 
an abrupt if not quasi-‘miraculous’ approach to the mechanics of histori- 
cal change. In short, Badiou’s new theory of a subject subtracted from 
all conventionally ‘objective’ mediation—the theory of what he dubbed 
in 1989 a ‘finally objectless Subject’»—seemed to involve a sort of sub- 
traction from the domains of history and society as well. Following in 
the footsteps of Plato and Descartes, Badiou had secured the domain of 
truth, but at the apparent cost of abstracting it from mediation through 
the socio-historical configuration of a world. For an author who seeks to 
affirm a ‘materialist dialectic’, this would seem to be a significant loss. 


Objective worlds 


Conceived as a sequel to Being and Event—indeed, its subtitle bills 
it as Volume Two—Logics of Worlds was written to address these and 
related questions. Guided by recent work in category theory and alge- 
braic geometry (notably topos theory and the theory of sheaves), much 
of Logics of Worlds consists of an attempt to provide new formulations of 
precisely those topics excluded by the ontological orientation of Being 
and Event—existence, object, relation, world.” As its title suggests, the 
new book aims to provide an account of a ‘world’ understood not simply 





9 ‘D'un Sujet enfin sans objet’, Cahiers Confrontations 20 (1989). 

* For a sense of the range of mathematical material at issue here, see for instance 
Saunders Mac Lane and Ieke Moerdijk, Sheaves in Geometry and Logic: A First 
Introduction to Topos Theory, Berlin 1992; or Robert Goldblatt, Topoi: The Categorial 
Analysis of Logic, New York 1984 
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as a set or collection of elements but as a variable domain of logical 
and even ‘phenomenological’ coherence, a domain whose elements nor- 
mally seem to ‘hold together’ in a relatively stable way. It supplements a 
set-theoretical account of being-qua-being with a topological account of 
‘being-there’—an account of how a being comes to appear in a particular 
world as more or less discernible or ‘at home’ ın that world. 


The guiding intuition of Logics of Worlds is that being always and 
simultaneously is and is-somewhere. Badiou retains his commitment to 
the set-theoretical ontology of Being and Event, such that to be is to be 
multiple (rather than one), but he now needs to show how instances 
of being-multiple might come to appear as situated objects of a world. 
Since (for reasons demonstrated in Being and Event) there can be no all- 
encompassing ‘Whole’ of being, any being always is in a specific location. 
The process whereby a being comes to be located ‘there’ or ‘somewhere’ 
is one that Badiou equates with the ‘appearing’ or ‘existence’ of that 
being. By understanding appearing/existence in a geometrical or topo- 
logical rather than perspectival sense, Badiou can present his new logic 
as an exercise in ‘objective’ rather than ‘subjective’ phenomenology: 
the goal is to understand the way a given being appears as an ‘intrinsic 
determination’ of its being as such, rather than as the result of either a 
transcendental correlation of perceiving subject and perceived object on 
the one hand (after Kant or Husserl), or of a more experiential correlation 
of a Dasein and its lifeworld on the other (after Heidegger or Sartre).” 


Though the ‘groundless ground’ of inconsistency remains ontological, 
Badiou can now provide a detailed account of how a truth overturns the 
very logic of a world by transforming the norms that regulate the manner 
in which things appear—the way different elements of a world appear 
as more or less discernible, significant or ‘intense’. A new truth appears 
in a world by making its old norms of appearance inconsist: when in the 
wake of an event ‘being seems to displace its configuration under our 
eyes, it is always at the expense of appearing, through the local collapse 
of its consistency, and so in the provisional cancellation [résiliation] of all 
logic.’ ‘What then comes to the surface’, Badiou continues, ‘displacing or 
revoking the logic of the place, is being itself, in its fearsome and creative 
inconsistency, or in its void, which is the without-place of every place.” 





"LM, pp. 111-2, 185, 239-40; cf. Badiou, Court Traité d’ontologie transitoire, Paris 


1998, pp. 191-2 
Court Traité, p. 200. 
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As ın Badiou’s previous work, the discipline of fidelity is then what is 
required to enable a representation of this inconsistency to consist as 
the basis for a newly ordered configuration of a world. Through fidelity 
to the consequences of an event, that which used to appear as minimally 
intense or existent may come to impose a wholly new logic of appearing. 
One of Badiou’s clearest political examples in Logics of Worlds is the Paris 
Commune, a sequence he analyses in line with the familiar exhortation 
of L'Internationale (‘we are nothing; let us be everything’). 


If in relation to Theory of the Subject the mathematical turn of the 1980s 
implied a more abstract approach to historical situations and political 
events, Logics of Worlds marks a partial return to some of Badiou’s earlier 
concerns by providing an apparently more substantial account of objec- 
tive worlds, a more fleshed-out characterization of the subject, and a 
more ‘materialist-dialectical’ approach to the consequences of an event. 
Here is a new conception of the world that would seem to be entirely 
organized in line with Marx’s famous prescription: the point is not to 
interpret it, but to change it. 


II 


Like its predecessor, the second volume of Being and Event invites a cer- 
tain amount of hyperbole. Nothing like it has ever been published in 
France. It aims to provide new answers to ancient questions ranging 
from the most general definition of an object to the meanings of both 
death and ‘immortal life’. It begins with an assault on the hypocritical 
tolerance of our prevailing ‘democratic materialism’ (the world of a self- 
satisfied but paranoid hedonism, a world that recognizes nothing more 
than a relativist plurality of ‘bodies and languages’), and ends with an 
appeal to the pure ‘arcana’ of the exceptional Idea. In the space of a few 
pages the reader may move from a relatively dry discussion of one of the 
finer points of sheaf theory to a resounding celebration of heroic com- 
mitment. Written in a style that is alternately detached and exuberant, 
its central sections are punctuated with densely illustrated formal dem- 
onstrations of some of the most daunting theorems of contemporary 
mathematical logic. Its Goo-plus pages are packed with an astonishing 
number and diversity of examples and analyses, from Webern’s music 
to Galois’s contribution to number theory or the architectural layout 
of Brasilia (to say nothing of substantial new discussions of canonical 
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thinkers like Leibniz, Kant, Hegel, Kierkegaard, Lacan and Deleuze). 
The frame of reference is broad enough to include the cave paintings of 
Chauvet and Mao’s military strategy in Jiangxi. Detailed illustrations of 
points made along the way refer, economically and ingeniously, to texts by 
Virgil, Valéry, Maeterlinck, Rousseau, Gracq and Sartre. Logics is also the 
most personal of Badiou’s philosophical works, and the tenor of many of 
its endnotes is more biographical than bibliographical. If the dominant 
register of Being and Event is classical and abstract, Logics pushes the 
work of complex concretion to the limits of a neo-baroque excess. 


Such complication applies, most obviously and immediately, to two 
of Badiou’s primary concerns: event and subject. Rather than assume 
a stark distinction between ‘historical’ innovation and ‘natural’ stasis, 
Badiou now equates a world with the sum ofits gradual and ongoing self- 
modifications. Like the truths they enable, events remain emphatically 
exceptional occurrences, but Badiou has acquired logical operators that 
allow for the formal distinction of an event per se from other forms of 
transformation or change. Briefly, he can distinguish between a normal 
modification (which is the ordinary way that objects of a world appear), 
a fact (a genuine but relatively significant novelty), a singularity (a nov- 
elty that appears ‘intensely’ but that has few consequences), and an event 
proper (a singularity whose consequences come to appear as intensely 
or powerfully as possible). An event now figures as nothing less than the 
start of a process that enables a thorough revaluation of the ‘transcen- 
dental evaluations’ that govern the way things appear in a world. Roughly 
speaking, an event triggers a process whereby what once appeared as 


nothing comes to appear as everything—the process whereby, paradig- 
matically, the wretched of the earth might come to inherit it. 


More importantly perhaps, Badiou can also now begin to address a 
question that could not easily be posed within the framework of Being 
and Event—that of how the configuration of a world may encourage or 
discourage the imminent occurrence of an event. One of the most com- 
pelling sections of the book offers an elaborate account of the ways in 
which the logical fabric of a world may be penetrated by a greater or lesser 
number of precisely located ‘points’. A point is an ‘isolated’ site in which 
the otherwise infinitely ramified complexity of a world may in principle 
be filtered through the logical equivalent of a binary ‘decision’.* A point 
is a place ın which participation in a world may polarize into a simple yes 
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or no, for or against, backwards or forwards and so on. A world marked 
by many such points—for instance one disrupted by quasi-revolutionary 
unrest—is a world whose objective disorder lends itself to evental inter- 
vention. A ‘lifeless’ (atone) or point-less world, by contrast (for instance 
the apparently stable, orderly world of our prevailing ‘democratic mate- 
rialism’), is one in which the sites of possible intervention remain few 
and far between. ‘Pre-evental’ assessment of a world, in other words, 
may now have a role to play in the preparation of a post-evental truth. 
By implication, Badiou may be more willing today than previously to 
recognize that the critical analysis of ideology and hegemony may have 
something to contribute to the pursuit of justice or equality.4 


Living subjects 


Badiou continues to understand the subject pursuing such things as a 
primarily ‘formal’ process that maintains the logical consequences of an 
event. He qualifies the earlier version of his theory of the subject, how- 
ever, in two important respects. First, he now recognizes that an event 
may elicit a more complex range of responses than simple conversion 
or rejection. In addition to the active affirmation maintained by a sub- 
ject who develops its implications, an event may provoke equally active 
denial or obliteration. The former is characteristic of those reactionary 
subjects who reassert their commitment to the dominant state of things 
by insisting on the futility or criminality of attempts to change it (Badiou 
evokes Thermidor and neo-Thermidorians such as François Furet). The 
subjects described as ‘obscure’ or ‘obscurantist’ go further, and seek to 
obliterate the very'possibility of a new event on the basis of a dogmatic 
allegiance to an originary super-Event (examples include Stalinism and 
religious fundamentalism). An event whose implications are forgotten 
or denied may always be revived, finally, by the subject who commits to 
its ‘resurrection’ or renewal. 


The second qualification is more far-reaching, and the steps required 
to carry it through are what organize the book as a whole. Although the 
subject is first and foremost a formal response to an event’s implication, 
Badiou recognizes that in order for a truth’s effects to appear in and 
transform a world, its subject must itself ‘live’ in that world. In order to 
appear in a world, a subject must have a ‘body’, complete with the spe- 
cialized organs it may require to deploy the consequences of its truth. 


“4 See for instance Badiou, De quoi Sarkozy est-il le nom?, Paris 2007, p. ISI. 
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The notion of a body may invite misunderstandings. The sort Badiou 
has in mind is not necessarily organic, and his examples include armies, 
political organizations, groupings of artistic works or sets of scientific 
results. Perhaps the most intuitive of the examples are military—Mao 
Zedong’s organization of a newly disciplined ‘red army in the late 1920s, 
or the slave revolt led by Spartacus in the first century BCE. The formal 
principle of this latter sequence, for instance, was an insistence on free- 
dom and the determination of Rome’s captive slaves to return to their 
homes. The body that developed in the aftermath of the initially small 
uprising of Capua gladiators in 73 BCE was an army capable of defeating 
the Roman legions in open battle; the military specialization of this body 
(the differentiation of ‘organs’ capable of handling supplies, movement, 
orgamzation, command) dealt with certain problems while avoiding oth- 
ers. In order to live in the face of reactionary denial or occultation this 
new body was obliged to confront a series of decisive ‘points’ located at 
specific junctures along its itinerary through the world of Roman slavery: 
the new ‘freedom fighters’ had to decide whether to remain in Italy for 
plunder or to escape north to Gaul, whether to remain united with their 
families, whether to divide into several sub-armies, or to seek refuge in 
North Africa, and so on. The literal crucifixion of survivors of this body 
would be followed in due course by its metaphorical resurrection in the 
form of Haiti’s ‘black Spartacus’ (Toussaint L'Ouverture) and Germany’s 
revolutionary Spartacists. 


Understood along these lines, to participate in the affirmation of a truth 
involves, in any given world, active incorporation into the subject body 
or corps of that affirmation. Such incorporation provides Badiou with 
his definitions of a true worldly life. This involves a determination to be 
‘incorporated in a truth’: ‘to live is to participate, point by point, in the 
organization of a new body in line with what is required by a faithful 
subjective formalism’.5 More exactly, as Badiou explains in the conclu- 
sion of Logics, to live is: to commit oneself to the disruptive implications 
of an event which allows that which has hitherto ‘inexisted’ as minimally 
apparent to appear instead as maximally intense; to subordinate oneself 
to the discipline of a new and emergent ‘body of truth’; to recognize 
that the infinitely laborious development of such a body must proceed 
‘point by point’; to appreciate that the formation of such a body has no 
necessity other than its own determination to create and impose itself; 
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to realize that such creative self-imposition is the only source of criteria 
adequate to judge the validity and ‘vitality’ of a truth. Since every human 
being lives in many worlds and enjoys many such opportunities for incor- 
poration, humans are thus the only animal that can aspire to a genuine, 
that is, eternal or immortal life. 


To affirm so uncompromising a notion of our true life, Badiou points out, 
involves nothing more (or less) than a renewal of some familiar specula- 
tive assertions: ‘Plato: philosophy is an awakening, ordinary life is nothing 
but a dream. Aristotle: we must live as immortals. Hegel: the absolute 
works through us. Nietzsche: we must free the overman within man.”® 


II] 


In order to lend this account of subjective incorporation the rigour it 
requires so as to be compatible with his mathematical ontology, Badiou 
needs also to develop a suitably mathematized theory of ‘objective’ or 
‘apparent’ (or corporeal) existence. Rather than emphasize the formal 
sufficiency of a ‘finally objectless subject’, he has to show how a subject- 
ive body may appear as an object oriented or animated by a truth. More 
generally, he has to show how abstract instances of being-multiple might 
be thought as actual multiple-beings. 


Now although it is an intrinsic determination of being that it be there, or 
that it appear (locally), nevertheless it is not exactly pure being-qua-being 
as such that appears: what appears of pure being is a particular quality 
of being, namely existence. Thanks to the equation of ontology and set 
theory, pure being-qua-being is essentially a matter of quantity and uni- 
vocal determination: something either is or is not, with no intermediary 
degree. Existence, by contrast, is precisely a ‘quality’ of being, a matter 
of relative ‘intensity’ or degree. Something is if it belongs to a situation, 
but it exists (in a world that manifests something of that situation) always 
more or less, depending on how intensely or distinctively it appears in 
that world. We might say for instance that while a great many things 
belong to the world of the us, it is normally arranged such that certain 
distinctively ‘American’ things—free speech, pioneers, private property, 





6 Badiou, ‘Some Replies to a Demanding Friend’, ın Peter Hallward, ed., Think 
Again: Alain Badiou and the Future of Philosophy, London 2004, p. 237. 
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baseball, freeways, fast food, mobile homes, self-made men—appear or 
exist more intensely than other, dubiously ‘un-American’ things: ‘unas- 
similated’ immigrants, communists, supporters of Hezbollah or Hamas, 
for example. 


With a panache typical of Logics, Badiou argues that formulation of a 
complete logical theory of appearing requires nothing more than three 
simple presumptions or operations. In any given world, he posits that 
it must be possible: to specify its minimal degree of appearing, its zero- 
degree (i.e. a degree that has nothing in common with any other); to 
conjoin or compare the degrees of appearing that apply to two or more 
elements of that world; and to envelop the degrees of appearing of two or 
more beings. (Elsewhere in Logics Badiou goes on to show how the rest 
of conventional logic, such as operations of quantification, implication 
or negation, might be derived from these elementary procedures. The 
worldly negation of a given element X, for instance—and the question 
of how negation as such might ‘appear’ has posed significant problems 
for philosophers, from Plato to Kant to Sartre—can be understood here 
simply as the synthetic envelope of all those other elements that have 
nothing in common with it.)” 


A greater logic 


The effort to devise a viable theory of existence on the basis of these 
presumptions shapes the central sections of Logics, which, after Hegel, 
Badiou groups together under the ambitious title of a ‘greater logic’. 
This is assigned four general tasks: first, to describe the transcendental 
regime that serves to differentiate the possible range of distinctive 
degrees of existence or appearing characteristic of a given world; second, 
to show how these criteria of appearance or existence connect with spe- 
cific elements belonging to that world so as to constitute the ‘objects’ that 
populate it; third, to suggest how this connection might further exert a 
‘retroactive effect’ on the very being of these elements; and lastly, to dem- 
onstrate that the relations which may then obtain between intra-worldly 
objects nevertheless do nothing to alter or affect either the being or the 
existence of the objects themselves. A logic adequate to these tasks will 
explain, Badiou suggests, why it is that being is inconsistent but (almost) 
always appears as consistent. 





7 LM, pp. 113, 117-8, 185-94. 
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The way Badiou tackles the first of these challenges determines his 
approach to the others. Whereas Kant associated the transcendental 
conditions of experience with the invariable limitations of an abstract 
human subject, what Badiou calls the ‘transcendental’ of a given world 
is entirely immanent to the objective configuration of that world. Badiou 
assumes that every world is equipped with such a transcendental regime, 
and in what is perhaps the most crucial move in the whole of Logics, he 
assumes that its operation serves to differentiate and rank the infinitely 
many degrees of appearing that are compatible with the logical configu- 
ration of that world. What a transcendental does, essentially, is to order 
the various elements of its world in terms of their existential intensity: 
the fundamental wager of Logics is that the simple mathematical rela- 
tion of asymmetrical order (i.e. the relation that ranks any given quantity 
as greater-than or lesser-than other quantities) suffices, ultimately, to 
organize the otherwise infinitely ramified complexity of a world. In our 
American example, the transcendental would be the set of all those dif- 
fuse operations that measure the relative degrees of appearing or existing 
as more-or-less-American, arranging them in a hierarchy that stretches 
from minimally American to maximally so. Badiou himself illustrates 
the point by asking us to imagine the world of a tranquil autumn evening 
in rural France, in which what appears is a set of familiar and coherent 
elements (reddish ivy on an old stone wall, fading light, trees in the dis- 
tance, etc.); these elements hold together in such an orderly way that the 
abrupt emergence of an incongruous element (e.g. the abrasive sound 
of a motorcycle) ensures that it can only resound or appear as literally 
‘out of place’. 


In the more technical terms that Badiou relies on throughout his greater 
logic, a transcendental is based on what, in category theory, figures as 
the central object (or ‘classifier of sub-objects’) of a topos. This defines 
the transcendental of a world as a set of degrees or ‘identity functions’ 
that is at least partially ordered (so that its elements can be related in 
terms of 2 or <) and contains a minimum and a maximum degree. An 
identity function measures relative levels of self-coincidence, so to speak. 
The object of such a function can coincide with itself maximally (and 
thus ‘appear’ absolutely) or minimally, or to any degree in between.* 
Given the equally elementary operations of conjunction and synthesis, 
a transcendental can further measure the ‘obverse’ or negation of any 








$ LM, pp. 128, 212-3. 19 LM, p. 252. 
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degree X, and with reference to any two degrees X and Y can meas- 
ure what they have in common (the ‘largest inferior degree’ that they 
share) and the ‘global’ (or smallest superior) degree just large enough to 
envelop them both. In other words, given a set of degrees of self-identity, 
the transcendental of a world (or the classifier of sub-objects of a topos) 
can subsequently measure the level of identity between two degrees in 
terms ranging from ‘exactly the same’ to ‘entirely different’. 


The next step 1s to show how these degrees of appearing might apply 
or be indexed to actual ‘beings’ (4ants-multiples) that belong to the 
situation—that is, to beings that can be thought, in line with Badiou’s 
mathematical conception of being-qua-being, as pure multiplicities or 
infinite sets. The conjunction of a given degree of appearing (or identity- 
function) and a given being (étant) is what determines a specific object 
of a world. The basic idea is not complicated: a being will ‘have all the 
more phenomenal existence in the world, the more vigorously it affirms 
its identity in that world’. A being is more likely to endure as an object of 
a world if it appears in ways that enable it either to dominate or at least 
remain compatible with the objects that surround it. Badiou illustrates 
the point in a number of ways, including an evocative description of the 
battle of Gaugamela in 331 BCE.” The victory of Alexander’s army over 
Darius’s numerically superior force appears here not as the outcome of 
any sort of event but as the topo-logical localization or spatialization of 
the objective properties of a world. This Gaugamela-world is made up of 
a large number of military objects, for instance the chariots that occupy 
the centre of the Persian line, the cavalry deployed to the Macedonian 
right flank, and so on; as these objects confront each other their relative 
ability to impose themselves or ‘affirm their identity’ in the situation 
determines, tautologically, the tensity of their relative existence. Some 
objects flourish and shine in this world (Alexanders Companion cav- 
alry), others quickly fade into insignificance or non-existence (the 
Persian chariots). 


Correlations 


The key logical question at stake in such a sequence may appear straight- 
forward, but Badiou’s ontological commitments require him to deploy a 
formidably elaborate approach ın order to answer it: in what sense can 
we say that the objects which thus appear in the world of Gaugamela 
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are the manifestation of the particular multiple-beings that make up the 
very being of that world? Although the precise steps of the demonstra- 
tion are too technical to summarize here (and in any case far exceed 
my own understanding of the mathematics at issue), essentially Badiou 
needs to show that his theory allows him to establish direct formal rela- 
tions between specific ontological elements of a world and the objects 
that appear in it. He needs to establish a correlation between a given set 
of elements and a given range of existential intensities. This requires 
in turn a demonstration that every appearing object contains minimal 
and literally fundamental or ‘atomic’ components, elements whose 
appearing might be directly prescribed by their ontological counter- 
parts. If the objects that appear in a world can be broken down into such 
minimal and indecomposable components, then it is logically possible 
to correlate them directly with the comparably minimal elements of a 
corresponding mathematical set. 


There is no doubting such a logical possibility. Crucially, however, 
Badiou’s theory offers no way of demonstrating that such correlation 
is actually real or effective. That every such atomic prescription is real 
must be assumed here as a pure postulate, which Badiou names the 
‘postulate of materialism’. Another of Badiou’s examples, a descrip- 
tion of the world of a political demonstration as it unfolds on the Place 
de la République, may help illustrate what is at stake. This little world 
may include groups of anarchists and Trotskyists, striking postal work- 
ers, hesitant members of an undecided union, irritated bystanders, 
aggressive police. Insofar as they appear as distinctive, then according 
to Badiou’s logic these groups or objects will include at least one atomic 
element that serves to ‘exemplify’ the general object—for instance, an 
exemplary anarchist whose appearance and behaviour typifies what it is 
to appear as an anarchist in this world: in rivalry with the communists, 
hostile to the police, and so on. (Badiou pays less attention to the pos- 
sibility that whatever appears as most ‘typical’ of a group may instead be 
the result of a particular dynamic at work in and around that group.)# 
Badiou’s assumption is that this atomic anarchist is the worldly mani- 
festation of an actual ontological element that belongs to the situation. 
So long as we accept the postulate of materialism then at the atomic 
level it seems that, against any Deleuzo-Bergsonian investment in 
the virtual, the appearing of every object is directly determined by its 
actual ontological composition.» 


= LM, pp. 231, 264-5. 22 1M, pp. 232, 241. 3 LM, p. 265. 
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Equipped with this atomic logic, Badiou moves on to the third task of 
his ‘greater logic—to show how the appearance and modification of an 
object in a world has a ‘retroactive effect’ on the multiple-being under- 
lying it. The goal here, in perhaps the most challenging and elusive 
sections of Logics, is to provide a formal description of what happens to 
a multiple-being insofar as it exists or is objectified in a situation, above 
and beyond the infinite multiplicity that it is. In a sense, Badiou’s ambi- 
tion is to renew nothing less than the great Platonic project to reconcile 
Parmenides and Heraclitus, i.e. eternity and change. For Plato, the ques- 
tion turned on the way in which transient becoming might participate 
in eternal being; Badiou’s concern is with how variable appearmg might 
effectively alter being itself. We know that he defines being per se as 
‘pure multiplicity’, which as such is ‘absolutely immobile’ and ‘inflexibly 
immutable’.*s The existential or apparent aspect of a being, on the other 
hand, is nothing other than constant worldly variation. He summarized 
the crux of the argument shortly before publishing Logics: 


The main theorem of this whole theory demonstrates the existence of a 
ctucial link between appearance and being, namely the retroaction, onto 
a pure multiple, of the transcendental structurings of a world. Using the 
pure relational logic of Topoi, we can actually demonstrate that, when it 
1s caught up in a determinate world, a multiple receives an mtrinsic form. 
Without doubt, the exploration of this form ıs the most difficult part of 
Logiques des mondes—just like the theory of truth as a generic sub-set is the 
most difficult part of Being and Event. I hope nevertheless that it receives the 
attention it deserves since I think, if I may say so, that it’s a rather beautiful 
theory! It shows both that every object 1s composed of atoms and that every 
‘homogeneous’ part of an object can be synthesized (i.e. enveloped by a 
dominant term) 76 


In the case of our Gaugamela-world, for instance, the confrontation of 
various battling objects (disciplined cavalry, ineffectual chariots, poorly 
equipped auxiliaries) can be assumed to have a retroactively ‘ordering’ 
impact on their very being, arranging them ın a hierarchy of relative 
combat-effectiveness. The general idea is that, once elements of being 
(i.e. pure multiples) have been sutured to appearance in the form of a 
fundamental or atomic component, they will weave relations amongst 
themselves by way of the worlds in which they come to appear, and 
thereby assimilate the structures of a transcendental. The result is ‘a 


at See in particular LM, pp. 209, 235, 277, 293~6, 303-5. 
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kind of objectification, a becoming-object, of pure being’ insofar as it 
appears according to the logical constraints of the world to which it 
belongs.” (I will return to this account of atomic prescription and onto- 
logical retroaction below.) 


Status of relation 


This brings us to the last of the four tasks of Badiou’s greater logic—an 
account of the logical status of relation. As noted above, his set-theoretical 
ontology excludes relation from being by conceiving any function as the 
set of elements that it generates, and it remains a fundamental point 
of principle that ‘a being qua a being [I'étant en tant qu'étant] is, itself, 
absolutely un-related’. Set theory obliges us to think that ‘there are only 
multiplicities, nothing else. None of these are, by themselves, linked to 
any other . . . Being, thought as such, in a purely generic fashion, is 
subtracted from all relation.’ Badiou needs then to explain how it is that 
‘however inconsistent their being, all worlds or situations are implacably 
bound or related [liés] in their appearing.” The core of his new relational 
theory, however, may still disappoint readers who are drawn to more 
conventional forms of dialectic. The key assumption is that the appear- 
ing or existence of an object of a world is nothing other than the ongoing 
process of its relation to itself. The identity-function that determines the 
degree of its apparent intensity is a self-reflexive ‘morphism’, a relation 
that measures the degree of identity between X and X (always on the 
assumption that this can vary between minimal and maximal limits). 
An X that fully identifies itself asserts itself with maximal intensity in 
the world it inhabits. What Badiou calls a relation between two objects 
can then be treated as nothing more than a measurement of the relative 
intensities of their self-identity. 


Not only is relation thus conceived as little more than a variation on the 
elementary relation of order (greater-than or lesser-than), there is no clear 
sense that it can qualify, shape or otherwise affect the objects related. A 
relation of struggle between two interests or classes, for instance, does 
not here play a constituent role in their being or becoming so much as 
illustrate the relative difference in their ‘intrinsic intensity or strength. 
Such relation always comes after its terms. No relation can increase or 








7 Badiou, ‘Philosophy, Sciences, Mathematics: Interview with Collapse’, p. 13. 
* Court Traité, pp. 192, 177; and p. 200. 
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diminish the degree of identity between two terms, and ‘a relation cre- 
ates neither existence nor difference’ for the simple reason that it is here 
the principle of identity itself.*9 


One implication of this is that relations between objects can never result 
in anything more than the mere modification of a world, even so vio- 
lent or unpredictable a world as a battle or a political demonstration. 
The relations described in Logics can never serve to mediate or influence 
genuine change. This remains the exclusive preserve of an event, and 
as we have seen, an event involves the revaluation of the intensity of 
a singular object (what appeared as minimally intense now appears as 
maximally intense) before any'alteration in the relations that this newly 
self-assertive object entertains with others. 


Gauging intensities 


Badiou illustrates his approach with a brief discussion of the relations 
between the indigenous inhabitants of Québec and the Francophone 
settlers. Understood as a world, ‘Québec is the sum of its internal modi- 
fications, a complex set of multiple-beings whose relative existential 
significance has been constantly evolving over the course of four cen- 
turies. There is enough geographical and general historical continuity 
to this evolution (for instance the severity of the winters, the austerity 
of much of the landscape, the significance of the St Lawrence river, the 
importance of a French linguistic and cultural inheritance and so on) 
to allow its inhabitants to see themselves as belonging to a distinctive 
world.3° The major conflicts that have taken place in this world—between 
indigenous peoples and European settlers; between the French and 
British empires; between the Catholic church and secular society—can 
then be understood in terms of the intrinsic strength of the warring 
objects: for example, the British were eventually strong enough to defeat 
the French armies, but not to impose their language or political values 
on the majority population. Badiou further suggests that the outcome 
of a violent and protracted stand-off between Mohawk protestors and 
Québécois police in the town of Oka in 1990 was decided by the set of 
operations which continue to measure the relative and evolving intensi- 
ties of the inhabitants of the contested world that is ‘Québec’. 





29 LM, p. 327; cf. pp. 316-7; 345-6. 3° LM, pp. 320-1. 
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Although Badiou’s approach here has the value of stressing the ‘self 
centred’ quality of any relation, it invites obvious objections. Ina relation 
of struggle, the first question must indeed always be: what can we do 
to strengthen our position, marshal our resources, expand our range 
of strategic options, and so on. But what would it mean to assess the 
‘intensity’ of Québécois cultural nationalism without making direct ref- 
erence to its long history of political marginalization at the hands of the 
Anglophone minority? How might we understand the ways in which 
Mohawks today ‘appear’ in Québec without emphasizing the colonial/ 
anti-colonial relation as such? How might we otherwise understand the 
refusal of many indigenous people to accept ‘Québec as the name of 
their world? Again, when in the 1950s the federal government began to 
force the Inuit inhabitants of northern Canada to abandon their tradi- 
tional lifestyle and take up residence in state-supervised communities, 
how might we understand the existential consequences of such a transi- 
tion in non-relational terms? 


Furthermore, the non-relational status of what Badiou describes here as 
a ‘singularity’ (the conversion of an object’s degree of appearing from 
minimal to maximal) ensures that his revised conception of an event 
suffers from a simplification similar to that which characterized the 
‘evental site’ of Being and Event. Such a site is what locates the occurrence 
of an event. In Badiou’s lexicon, it figures as a sub-set of a situation that 
has nothing in common with the rest of the situation.” By conceiving 
site and singularity effectively in terms of exclusion pure and simple, 
however, Badiou evades, rather than illuminates, engagement with the 
actual power relations that structure situations in dominance.» Practical 
political work is more often concerned with people or situations who are 
not so much invisible or unseen as under-seen or mis-seen—oppressed 
and exploited, rather than simply excluded; they do not count for noth- 
ing so much as for very little. This difference involves more than nuance. 
As several generations of emancipatory thinkers have argued, modern 





¥ Badiou, Being and Event, pp. 175, 186. In Logics of Worlds, that which ‘inappears’ 
is ‘absolutely different from’ (i.e. has ‘no relation with’) other terms ın its world. 
LM, PP. 133-4. 

* In keeping with his msistence that contemporary forms of exclusion serve to 
‘deprive the vast majority of human beings of their visibility’, Badiou concludes that 
today ‘there is no world’, and that ‘the great majority of humanity counts for noth- 
ing’: Badiou, “The Caesura of Nihilism’, lecture given at the University of Cardiff, 
25 May 2002; De quoi Sarkozy est-il le nom?, pp. 71-8. 
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forms of power do not merely exclude or prohibit but rather modulate, 
guide or enhance behaviour and norms conducive to the status quo; the 
model of power that seems tacitly to inform Badiou’s recent work, by 
contrast, still appears to pre-date Foucault, if not Gramsci. 


IV 


In addition to the questions that might be asked of Badiou’s reductive 
theory of relation, there seems to be another and more glaring problem 
with the basic arrangement of Logics. As we have seen, Badiou’s general 
goal is to describe the connection between being and appearing, such that 
the latter might be shown to exert a retroactive effect on the former. Pure 
being is the domain of pure multiplicity as such, the domain articulated 
by mathematics and subtracted from that of materially existing beings 
(analysed by physics and the other sciences). The domain of appearing, 
on the other hand, concerns the way in which a given set of beings may 
appear in this or that world—the way a group of working-class Parisians, 
for instance, may appear in the world of Napoleon III, or the world of 
the Commune, or the ‘pacified’ republican world that emerges after the 
Commune’s repression in the spring of 1871. 


However, Badiou assumes but does not account for the status of the mid- 
dle and mediating term—the status of beings (étants). Neither Badiou’s 
ontology nor his logic seem to provide any clear place for ordinary 
ontic reality. What appears in our various Parisian worlds, clearly, are 
not instances of pure being or multiplicity, but people. Depending on 
the transcendental configuration of their world, these people can then 
appear or exist as tranquil workers, patriotic heroes or rebellious insur- 
gents, but in each case the transcendental appears to take the elementary 
ontic status of its inhabitants for granted. Between the being of a pure 
multiplicity and an appearing as docile or insurgent lies an abyss with- 
out mediation. The space that in other philosophies might be filled by 
an account of material actualization or emergent self-realization (or any 
number of alternatives) is one that Badiou, so far, prefers to consign 
to contingency. If the transcendental of a world determines the ways 
in which its objects may appear, Badiou seems to presume a meta- 
transcendental register which simply gives a world the ontic raw material 
of its objects (such that objects can be defined as ‘the being-there of the 
being of a being [Pétre-la de l'être Pun étant)’).® 
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All through Logics, in order to describe the terms that appear as this or 
that in a given world, Badiou regularly uses the term éants-multiples— 
multiple-beings or entities. Although he generally refers to things this 
way in order to evoke their strictly ontological status (their being as 
pure numerical multiplicity), he seems to assume that these beings 
can, without further explanation, simply be treated as material or liv- 
ing individuals—for instance as ‘human animals’, or as the inhabitants 
of Paris. Badiou knows perfectly well, of course, that given a pure 
multiplicity or number it makes no sense to move from that number 
to the appearance of an individual in a world. There is nothing about 
numbers qua numbers that might distinguish their appearance, in dif- 
ferent worlds, on the pages of a book, on electoral registers or on price 
tags. Badiou knows that the movement can only work in the opposite 
direction: given a worldly individual we can think the pure being of its 
being-presented (i.e. its being counted as an element of a set), but we 
cannot derive what makes a being a being (or this being) from its mere 
being. However, he offers no explanation of what is involved in this 
‘Gant-donné’—and in the absence of any account of the entity or étant 
we can rely only on what appears as given or donné. As the Argentinean 
philosopher and physicist Gabriel Catren has argued, if Badiou’s goal 
here is to develop a philosophy that might rival Hegel’s metaphysical 
system, what remains absent is any substitute for the mediation that 
allows Hegel to move (via the ontological ‘restlessness’ of material and 
then historical reality itself) from the abstract domain of pure logic to 
the more determinate domains of physical nature or political commu- 
nity. Badiou has yet to think existence not simply as a logical category but 
as actually determinate or effective, as wirklich.3 


So long as it lacks an account of this mediating process or term, Badiou’s 
analysis of the retroaction of appearing upon being reads as both logi- 
cally rigorous and materially indeterminate. Insofar as éants-multiples are 
treated as multiples rather than as entities, they are emptied of any ontic 
dimension; an alteration in the appearing of an étant can then be referred 
back immediately to elements of the numerical set that is supposed to 
present the pure being of this éant, but there is no more reason to assume 
that this might have any effect on the material, effective or actual configu- 
ration of this being (its becoming as a determinate entity) than there is to 
believe we might derive some knowledge of a being from its being. 








44 See Badiou, ‘Some Replies to a Demanding Friend’, p. 233. 
35 Gabriel Catren, letter to the author, 12 June 2005. 
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When pressed on this point Badiou explains that ‘what is affected by 
the “placement” of a multiple in a world is precisely the inconsistency 
of being as such.” Badiou’s equation of ontology and mathemat- 
ics ensures, as a matter of course, that whatever can be said of pure 
being will be subtracted or abstracted from what can be said of actual 
beings. But since the inconsistency of being is further subtracted from 
the discourse of ontology itself (which can present nothing other than 
consistencies), and since the ontological status of inconsistency is itself 
that of a pure implication (the presumption that, prior to the presenting 
of consistencies, what is thus presented itself inconsists), Badiou’s fur- 
ther correlation of being and appearing also ensures that the retroactive 
effect exerted by the latter upon the former, under the condition of his 
‘postulate of materialism’, might best be described not merely as imma- 
terial but as simply esoteric. 


Hence the peculiar and unsettling effect of Badiou’s claim to have revived 
a materialist dialectic. On the one hand, Logics is a work of dazzling 
ambition and breadth, of remarkable conceptual nuance and complexity. 
By adding a ‘phenomenological’ and ‘objective’ dimension to his system, 
Badiou can fairly claim to have addressed a good many of the questions 
put to his extra-worldly ontology. It would be a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that the occasionally arcane intricacy of Badiou’s logic ın any sense 
attenuates his fundamentally Platonic commitment to abstraction and 
simplification. On the contrary, it is precisely in order to compensate for 
the consequences of his enthusiastically simple if not simplistic concep- 
tions of being (without beings), of appearing (without perception), of 
relation (without relation), of change (without history), of decision (with- 
out alternatives), of exception (without mediation), that Badiou must 
develop such an elaborate and laborious theory of logical worlds. 


V 


Over the course of the last forty years Badiou has never compromised 
on his essential revolutionary commitment, but the development of his 
philosophy suggests a qualification of its expectations. In his early work 
the eruption of inconsistency (in the form of mass insurrection) figured 
as an evanescent but directly historical force, and the project to make the 
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state ‘wither away’ had a literal and immediate objective. In Being and 
Event he developed an ontology which accepted the state as an irreducible 
dimension of being itself: consistency is imposed at both the structural 
and ‘meta-structural’ levels of a situation, and a truth evades but cannot 
eliminate the authority of the state. In Logics of Worlds he has gone a 
little further still, by admitting that the very process of being’s appear- 
ing ensures that it must always appear as consistent. The upshot is that 
‘inappearance’ comes to serve as a de facto criterion of commitment and 
truth. In a world structured by compromise and betrayal, Badiou’s motto 
has in effect become: trust only in what you cannot see. 


Badiou’s conception of political truth has the great merit of distinguishing 
specific sequences from the ordinary play of social domination, and of 
routing them through those occasional moments that are structured in 
terms of the ultimate simplicity of a ‘yes or no’, ‘for or against’. This 
move, which aligns Badiou with a prescriptive tradition that includes 
Rousseau and Sartre (as well as Césaire, Fanon, Freire, among others), 
is surely essential to any political theory worthy of the name. The task 
remains to ensure that these decisive moments are not weakened by 
excessive simplification or abstraction. This will require a thoroughly 
relational ontology. It will also require us to privilege history rather than 
logic as the most fundamental dimension of a world, and to defend a 
theory of the subject equipped not only with truth and body but also 
with determination and political will. It may further require us to take 
seriously the fact that in some cases—with respect to some ‘points’ of a 
world—there can be more than one way of saying yes. 


In the 1950s, when he was working on his own dialectical approach 
to history and subjectivity, Sartre continued to insist that the value of 
Marxism lay in its capacity to help people to get a concrete grip on the 
direction of their materially constrained and embattled lives.” With the 
second volume of Being and Event Badiou has taken some steps that may 
remind readers of his Sartrean roots. It begins with an account of militant 
‘incorporation’ in a partisan truth, and it ends with a redefinition of life 
itself. It is, however, harder to see how this account could be character- 
ized as either materialist or dialectical, other than in relation to the still 
more immaterialist and exceptionalist orientation of the first volume. 
Then as now, Badiou’s chief concern is less material constraint than 


3 Jean-Paul Sartre, Search for a Method, New York 1968, p. 89. 
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ALAIN BADIOU 


ROADS TO RENEGACY 


Interview by Eric Hazan 


One of the most striking aspects of Sarkozy's rise to power was the support he 
attracted from Left renegades—tfrom turncoats such as André Glucksmann. 
As someone who still wears his coat very much the same way round, how 
would you explain this strange phenomenon? 


THINK YOU HAVE to put this in perspective, or rather look at it 

more closely. First of all, it would be better to ask: why so many 

Maoists from the Gauche Prolétarienne? Because it is among 

them that you find those who ‘went wrong’ in this way. Secondly, 
as far as I am aware, only a few rank-and-file activists in the GP made this 
about-turn. So, to give your question a slightly more technical character, 
I would say: why did so many people in the GP leadership take such 
a bad turn? 


There were other Maoist organizations—for example the UCFML, which 
I was involved in establishing, along with Sylvain Lazarus, Natacha 
Michel and others, in 1970." In fact, Lazarus and Michel came from the 
GP, in the wake of a split of sorts, whereas my own background was 
completely different: I came from the psu, the social democrats. I’m not 
aware of a single leader or activist in our organization who took a wrong 
turn, in the sense we are speaking of here. People from other organiza- 
tions, such as the GOP and VLR, often went back to the PCF, and there 
was a sprinkling of other groups, in particular the PCMLF, whose idea 
was more to rebuild the good old Communist Party, which was already 
in pretty poor shape.? On the whole, these people are still somewhere or 
other ‘on the left’ today. 
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But those who ‘went wrong’ in public and spectacular fashion—some of 
them, like Glucksmann, becoming official supporters of Sarkozy—did 
come from the Gp, which was broadly hegemonic in this milieu, par- 
ticularly among intellectuals. We could mention Serge July, founder of 
Libération, Benny Lévy, who was the GP’s leading figure, Jacques-Alain 
Miller, Jean-Claude Milner, Olivier Rolin, head of the military wing, 
or indeed Glucksmann himself, who joined rather late in the day, but 
joined all the same. There were also less well-known intellectuals such 
as Jean-Marc Salmon, who played a major role at Vincennes and later 
became a die-hard pro-American. 


There are a number of ways to understand this turncoat phenomenon. 
The first is that many of these people had a mistaken analysis of the situ- 
ation at that time, in the years 1966-73; they thought that it was actually 
revolutionary, in an immediate sense. The Miller brothers gave me the 
tersest formulations on this point. A few years later, around 1978, I 
asked them: ‘Why did you just quit like that?’ Because they dropped 
out very suddenly—even today there are elderly workers, Malians in the 
hostels, Moroccans in the factories, who ask us: ‘How is it that, over- 
night, we never saw those guys again?’ Jacques-Alain Miller said to me: 
‘Because I realized one day that the country was quiet.’ And Gérard: 
‘Because we understood we were not going to take power.’ It was a very 
revealing response, that of people who saw their undertaking not as 
the start of a long journey with a great deal of ebb and flow, but as an 
avenue towards power. Gérard said as much in all innocence, and he 
later jomed the Socialist party, which is something else again. 


So, a mistaken understanding of the conjuncture, leading either to a 
blocked ambition, or to the realization that it was going to take a great 





1 UCEML: Union des Communistes de France Marxiste-Lénimste. [Footnotes by NLR] 
2 Gop: Gauche Ouvrière et Paysanne, formed in 1968, dissolved in 1972; PCMLF" 
Parti Communiste Maruste-Lémmste de France (1967-1970); VLR: Vive la 
Révolution (1969-1971). 

3 Benny Lévy (1946-2003): nom de guerre Pierre Victor, co-founder in 1966 of the 
Union des Jeunesses Commumnistes (Marxiste-Leniniste); set up the GP in 1968, 
Sartre's private secretary after GP disbanded ın 1973. Jacques-Alain Miller (b. 1944): 
Lacan’s son-in-law, dominated the Vincennes psychoanalysis department with his 
brother Gérard (b. 1948). Jean-Claude Milner (b. 1941): linguist and philosopher, 
author of works including Constats (1992) and Le Juif du savoir (2007). Olivier Rolin 
(b. 1947): novelist, journalist at Libération and Le Nouvel Observateur, member of 
pro-American think-tank, Le Cercle de l’Oratoire. Jean-Marc Salmon: sociologist. 
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deal of trouble and hard work in a situation that was not all that promis- 
ing. You could see them in Balzacian terms as ambitious young men 
who imagined they were going to take Paris by dint of revolutionary 
enthusiasm, but then came to understand that things were a bit more 
complicated. The proof of this is that a large number of these people have 
found positions of power elsewhere, in psychoanalysis, in the media, as 
philosophical commentators, and so on. Their renunciation did not take 
place along the lines of: ‘I’ll go back to being anonymous’, but rather. 
‘That wasn’t the right card, so T'I play a different one.’ 


There was a second principle involved in this reversal, less Balzacian and 
more ideological. This was embodied by the ‘nouveaux philosophes — 
themselves part of a long history—and by those who followed them, 
often with a certain honesty and not necessarily for personal ends. 
What happened at that point was a transition from the alternatives of 
‘bourgeois world or revolutionary world’ to those of ‘totalitarianism 
or democracy’. The shift can be given a precise date: it was articulated 
starting from 1976, and a certain number of former GP activists were 
involved in presenting it. Not just them, but them along with others. 
This was particularly the case with Christian Jambet and Guy Lardreau, 
when they wrote their book L’Ange, a kind of philosophical balance sheet 
of their involvement with the Gp.4 


Here you can see the reversal at work. It revolves around the idea that, 
at a certain point, absolute commitment becomes indistinguishable 
from absolute slavery, and the figure of emancipation indistinguishable 
from that of barbarism. Grafted onto this was the question of the Soviet 
camps as depicted by Solzhenitsyn. Above all there was the matter of 
Cambodia and Pol Pot, which played a very major role for those who 
had been actively involved in supporting the Khmer Rouge cause, and 
then learned what an appalling story that was. All this gave rise to a kind 
of standard discourse of repentance: ‘I learned how absolute radicalism 
can have terrifying consequences. As a result, I know that above all else 
we must ensure the preservation of humanist democracy as a barrier 
against revolutionary enthusiasm.’ 


I can certainly accept that many people sincerely believed this, and not 
just because they wanted a place in the media spotlight. A number of 





+ Christian Jambet and Guy Lardreau, L'Ange: Ontologie de la révolution, Pans 1976. 
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them remained honest people—like Rony Brauman, like Jambet and 
Lardreau, who went quite far in this direction but then stopped: they 
saw that this was no reason to become pro-American and cosy up to 
the likes of Sarkozy.5 By and large, these people, whom you can call 
honest renegades, resigned themselves to the politics of the lesser evil, 
which in one form or another always leads to the Socialist party. But 
others, like Glucksmann, instrumentalized this fear of totalitarianism 
and rode the wave it created. They saw that the figure of the renegade 
from the Communist project, who steps onto the media stage to stigma- 
tize its horror and 1s able to say that he experienced it in the flesh, and 
tell how he made a narrow escape, how he almost became a Polpotist, 
could fill a gap in the market. They weren’t wrong—they were orches- 
trated, all doors were opened to them, you hardly saw anyone else on 
television; they built up a whole intellectual media empire on the basis 
of this business. 


What about BHL? 


Bernard-Henri Lévy, as you can imagine, was never a very convinced 
Maoist, more of a sympathizer. But there was Olivier Rolin, who went on 
to make quite a name in the literary world. And others, who were activ- 
ists or sympathizers of the GP, such as Jean-Claude Milner—who, ın the 
1980s, starting with his book Les Noms indistincts, declared that formal 
freedoms were not something to be trifled with, and that the Cambodian 
business should be called ‘genocide’. But Milner is a transition to a third 
point of entry. 


This involves the long history of Palestine-Israel, the question of the 
name ‘Jew’, etc. This aspect was all the more important, in the case 
of the Gp, in that its central character was Benny Lévy, alias Pierre 
Victor. He was the Gp’s charismatic leader, and on top of that had been 
anointed by Sartre. He had a great capacity for intellectual seduction, as 
well as being very forceful, and the combination captivated a number 
of activists before seducing Sartre. This third aspect cannot be seen like 
the others, as a visible political U-turn, a renegacy; it was rather the 
idea that there was something higher than politics. Benny Lévy could 
maintain, in substance, that in the end he had only ever been inter- 
ested in one thing, the absolute, and that his involvement in the GP 





5 Rony Brauman (b. 1950): physician, co-founder and president of Médecins Sans 
Frontières from 1982 to 1994 
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was a misguided approach to this absolute. In the event, he converted 
in a very precise sense: from progressive politics to Jewish studies. To 
his convert’s eyes, revolutionary political commitment seemed not just 
secondary and limited, but a wrong turning. All of this adds up to a 
sophisticated kind of renegacy. 


Many people who came out of the GP took this route. Not to the extent 
that Benny Lévy pushed it, making religion and Jewish identity the organ- 
izing centre of their existence. But they did—whether they were Jewish 
or not, that is not the significant factor—turn the extermination of the 
European Jews and the name ‘Jew’ into the emblems around which all 
should rally, against any political radicalism that was bound to end up 
totalitarian. All those who had long been bothered by the question of 
Israel, and those who at a certain moment, often for personal reasons 
(being anti-Islamic today is always very close to a ‘fear of the masses’, a 
fear of the banlieues and the poor), became anti-Arab—they all plunged 
into this symbolism. A far from negligible role ın this sorry affair was 
played by a certain professorial republicanism, made up of a secularism 
that was as pugnacious as it was corrupted, and a low-grade feminism. 
All ingredients from which first Le Pen and then Sarkozy were the only 
ones to benefit politically. 


In conclusion, I would say that the GP was marked by three characteris- 
tics: first, a kind of impatient megalomania with regard to the course of 
history, a conviction that the Maoists were in a position to take power or 
at least to overturn the situation very rapidly. Second, they were extremely 
ideologized: what they took from the Cultural Revolution was that ideol- 
ogy and personal re-education were in command—which led them to 
launch a series of absurd campaigns, completely detached from reality, 
out of pure ideologism, with a radicalism that was vehement and imagi- 
nary in equal measure. I remember how, out of this over-estimation 
of ideology, they created ‘apolitical’ committees of struggle at Renault 
Billancourt. That already anticipated Milner’s hatred for the ‘political 
view of the world’. They went to the brink of armed struggle, and at 
the moment when they pulled back in fear there were also a number of 
U-turns, always couched in a rhetoric of compassion and repentance: 
‘Look how far I almost went.’ Thirdly, they were always communitar- 
ians. One of our many run-ins with them—our relations were always 
dreadful—was when they decided to establish a ‘movement of Arab 
workers’ in the factories. We opposed this communitarian separatism 
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with the idea of the ‘international proletariat of France’. It was a decisive 
struggle with long-term implications: those who set up a movement of 
Arab workers can one day make a U-turn and become apologists for any 
other communitarian signifier. A good number of those who today are 
hitmen for the Israeli army were rabidly pro-Palestinian at the time of 
the Gp—in an adventurist and very precarious fashion, far too unreal 
relative to the actual situation. 


Once again—and I’m not speaking just for my own crowd—the combi- 
nation of these three characteristics is only applicable, as far as Maoism 
is concerned, to the Gp, and still more precisely to the GP after 1969. 
You might say that this GP was the heir, in France, of all that was worst 
in the Chinese Red Guards during the Cultural Revolution. Certain Red 
Guard groups, in the years 1967-69, developed the idea that you can 
overturn a situation by means of all-powerful ideology and spectacular 
violent actions. I always thought that Kuai Dafu, the leading figure of 
the Beijing Red Guards, was a lot like the GP leadership; they adored Lin 
Biao, their favourite Chinese leader, who said that you had to ‘change 
man at the deepest level’. They liked that activist metaphysics. 


It’s strange. As I recall, the organization you were with was known for being 
highly sectarian, whereas the GP attracted the decent types. I wasn't alone 
in thinking this. The UCFML used to march carrying banners with Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, Stalin and Mao, chanting their names in that order. 


No, that’s not how it was at all, what a muddle! The people you’re talk- 
ing about were the PCMLF—a closed bunch, Stalinists in fact. They were 
attached to the Chinese state from the time of the Sino-Soviet conflict. 
You could say that, seen from today, the difference between the PCMLF 
and the UCFML... But in revolutionary politics, as you well know, such 
‘nuances’ are of major importance. The PCMLF and the UCFML, they 
were like night and day. 


I believe there have been three different interpretations of Maoism ın 
France. The first, and the oldest, was that, contrary to the USSR under 
Khrushchev, China held on to an original hardline Stalinism—and that 
the abandonment of Stalinism would lead sooner or later to a general 
dissolution (in which regard they weren't mistaken). These people 
started the PCMLF believing they would rebuild a genuine Communist 
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party of class struggle, against the revisionism of the official PCF and the 
USSR. It was both a dogmatic and a nostalgic interpretation. But it was 
also the only place where you found old working-class activists—there 
were young people in all the Maoist groups, but not older ones, nostal- 
gic for the great era of Thorez, the 1950s, when the Party ruled in the 
factories and housing estates. It was really a conservative interpretation. 
At the other extreme there was the ultra-left interpretation of the GP, 
which was almost anarchist: you launched bold attacks, set up stunts, 
made ‘revolution in the head’, ‘melted into the masses’, always with a 
very keen eye to the media. The organization was highly centralized—in 
secret; in public it dissolved itself every five minutes in order to ‘liberate’ 
the energy of the masses. 


As for us, the UCFML, I would say that we were a centre-left organization, 
in the sense always advocated by Mao, who described himself as a ‘cen- 
trist’. There were three essential points of Maoist provenance that we 
practised: the first was that you always had to link up with the people, 
that politics for intellectuals was a journey into society and not a discus- 
sion in a closed room. Political work was defined as work in factories, 
housing estates, hostels. It was always a matter of setting up political 
organizations in the midst of people’s actual life. The second was that 
you should not take part in the institutions of the bourgeois state: we 
were against the traditional trade unions and the electoral mechanism. 
No infiltration of the so-called workers’ bureaucracies, no participation 
in elections; that distinguished us radically from the Trotskyists. The 
third point was that we should be in no hurry to call ourselves a party, 
to take up old forms of organization; we had to remain very close to 
actual political processes. As a result of all this, we found ourselves 
sharply opposed to the two other main currents. Our founding pam- 
phlet attacked both the pcmL¥ on the right and the Gp ‘on the left. A 


struggle on two fronts... 
And Tel Quel? 


They were latter-day Maoists.6 The first lesson that the Tel Quel people 
drew from May 68 was that they should join the pcr —an entryism which 





€ Tel Quel: set up in 1960 by anthropologist and former surrealist Philippe Sollers 
(b. 1936) as an alternative to the littérature engagée promoted by Les Temps Modernes; 
politiazed as of 1966. 
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rather repeated the Surrealists’ stance ın the 1920s and 30s, with the 
idea of revolutionizing the Communists from within, by the innovatory 
power of the word. They went on to adopt a more Maoist posture, which 
in my view remained a superficial crust. But they did, it must be said, 
pass through Maoism, and Philippe Sollers was one of several who had 
a strange itinerary between the 70s and today—from Waldeck Rochet to 
Balladur and Royal, via the Great Helmsman.” 


It is important to note that Maoism of the GP type was very marked 
by having been fashionable among intellectuals for five years or so, say 
from 1969 to 1974, and many people gravitated to ıt for that reason—as 
well as Sollers and Sartre, there was Jean-Luc Godard, for example. What 
attracted these intellectuals and artists was an aura of activism and radi- 
calism, and they didn’t look too closely at the actual politics the GP was 
conducting, which often involved trickery and throwing dust in people’s 
eyes. Almost everything put out by GP propaganda was half untrue— 
where there was a kitten, they described a Bengal tiger. 


In terms of milieu, was there a difference in social origins? 


I haven’t studied this point in any detail, but in my personal perception 
of things, it is clear that there were a lot of young grands bourgeois in 
the GP, which made it reminiscent of the Russian anarchist movement. 
There were also many young women from the same milieu, who had 
broken with their families. It is well known that the Gp would hold meet- 
ings in enormous apartments—I sometimes attended these and took 
part. When the cP sent a big contingent out to the Renault works at Flins 
in June 1968—we should remember that one of them, Gilles Tautin, was 
killed by the riot police—they organized an emergency network to bring 
back the guys who had scattered into the surrounding countryside; and 
a large part of the Paris intellectual bourgeoisie, including myself, went 
out in their cars to rescue these activists. Godard’s film Tout va bien gives 
a good picture of this kind of sympathy—simultaneously bourgeois, 
activist, distant and fashionable. The fascination of Yves Montand’s char- 
acter with events in the factory is totally characteristic of the attraction 
the GP exercised on the intellectuals of the time. But remember that the 
GP, like the UCFML, also contained workers, young people, Algerians, all 
kinds of people. 


7 Waldeck Rochet (1905-1983): PCF General Secretary from 1964 to 1972. 
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I think that if my experience with the Communists hadnt made me rather 
wary, I might have gone in that direction myself. 


Yes, and me too, if I hadn’t been put off early on by the element of fla- 
grant posturing—boasting of things that didn’t really exist—and a kind 
of hystericization of activism, which I sensed very quickly would not stay 
the course. For my part, I made a permanent commitment, it wasn’t a 
youthful prank. Theirs was an adventurist and fallacious style of action, 
but one that was exciting at the same time, a politics that was also a fash- 
ion, its personal roots in actual fact not very deep—all this, in the GP, 
made possible those spectacular reversals that we have now seen. Politics 
as excitement is not a good thing. The canonical example in France was 
Jacques Doriot, the great hope of the 1930s when he was Communist 
mayor of Saint-Denis. He was the Dionysian leader who set off for battle 
at the head of his proletarian troops. That kind of visionary can make 
a total about-turn, because the moment comes when, to remain in the 
spotlight, to maintain your own excited self-image, you have to be able to 
pull off a complete change of course. Doriot became a notorious fascist, 
an extremist collaborator with the Nazis. 


The phenomenon of Doriotism was aggravated by a French character- 
istic: the link between intellectuals and politics—an excellent thing in 
many respects, but which has its specific pathologies. This was how, 
around 1969, a kind of hegemony of the most superficial form of 
‘Maoism’ established itself in the trendy intellectual milieu, and how 
we are now seeing an equally bizarre phenomenon, that of ex-Maoist 
intellectuals who made a complete about-turn and whom you hear on 
television railing against any kind of progressive politics. When Doriot 
was killed in his car by machine-gun fire, he was wearing an Ss uniform. 
As far as our ‘Maoist’ renegades are concerned, we should really speak 
of Doriotism as farce. 


Translated by David Fernbach. This interview originally appeared ın Eric Hazan, 
Changement de propriétaire, Paris 2007. 
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SADRIST STRATAGEMS 


On 7 April 2003, Iraqi guerrillas in Amara, 180 miles southeast of Baghdad, 
threw Ba'ath Party officals out of their offices and seized control of the 
city—the first, and only, act of indigenous rebellion in that region during 
the US—UK invasion of Iraq. The occupying forces soon obliged the guer- 
rillas to turn the city over to them, under threat of bombardment. The man 
who handed the British the keys to the city was Abdel Karim Mahmoud 
al-Mohammedawi, a veteran of struggle against the Ba’ath regime who 
had spent seven years in Abu Ghraib, and many more fighting the Iraqi 
Army in the marshlands of southern Iraq. Known as Abu Hatem—‘father 
of justice’—he commanded much respect locally, and securing his participa- 
tion in the Iraqi Governing Council ın the summer of 2003 was something 
of a coup for the Occupation. But by mid-2004, he had resigned from the 
IGC in protest at the Us pursuit of a thirty-one-year-old cleric from Najaf, 
whose anti-Occupation, nationalist stance had attracted massive popular 
support. The shift in Abu Hatem’s position not only demonstrates the grow- 
ing unpopularity of the Occupation, even among those initially willing to 
work with it; it is also indicative of the surprisingly central role played in the 
fortunes of post-Saddam Iraq by Muqtada al-Sadr. 

The latest book by Patrick Cockburn, who has reported from Iraq since 
the 1970s and has long been one of the most astute commentators on the 
country, provides a measured portrait of this pivotal, yet enigmatic figure— 
countering journalistic clichés of the ‘firebrand cleric’ by stressing Muqtada’s 
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caution and capacity for strategic calculation. He provides a fluent, largely 
chronological narrative, the first half focusing on the political traditions to 
which Muqtada is heir, before turning to a relatively detailed évènementiel 
account of the period since the fall of Saddam, up to the beginning of 2008. 
Indeed, more than a biography, Cockburn has produced an account of the 
deeper lineages of Shia Islamist politics, and of the social forces that sustain 
present-day Sadrism. The resurgence of the former is among the least well 
understood of the wider dynamics unleashed by the 2003 invasion, making 
Cockburn’s contribution all the more welcome; the sociological dimensions 
of his account, meanwhile, highlight forces that are sure to have a defining 
influence on Iraq's future. 

Born in 1973, Muqtada al-Sadr comes from a line of martyrs: his father’s 
cousin, Muhammad Bagir al-Sadr, was assassinated by the Ba’ath regime 
in 1980, while his father, Muhammad Sadiq al-Sadr, met the same fate in 
1999, along with two of Muqtada’s brothers. While Muhammad Baqir— 
Sadr I—had been the leading intellectual of the Shia political awakening 
in Iraq after 1958, Muhammad Sadiq—Sadr I1—had, in the limited oxygen 
of the 1990s, laid the organizational bases for the movement that would 
burst into hfe in 2003. Sadr I progressed up the ladder of the Shia clergy, 
the marji'iya, at a time when it was coming under sustained threat from the 
advance of secularism, and from the appeal of pan-Arabist sentiment, linked 
to the modernizing projects of early Ba’athism. After the 1958 Revolution, 
concepts such as exploitation (istighlal) and injustice (zulm) had gained cur- 
rency, most notably in the platforms put forward by secular nationalists and 
Marxists. Baqir al-Sadr drew on this vocabulary in a considerable corpus 
of texts after 1959, but to promote a revival of Islam in face of the twin 
threats of secularist and materialist thought. For example, the first third 
of his Igtisaduna (Our Economy, 1960) is a critique of Capital Volume 1, 
attempting to demonstrate that Marx underplays spiritualism in favour of 
economic reductionism. (The book thus forms an interesting parallel with 
the attack on Marxism by Michel ‘Aflaq, founder of the Ba’ath, in his 1948 
book Fikratuna, Our Idea). 

Ina series of works—others include Falsafatuna (Our Philosophy, 1959)— 
Baqir al-Sadr advocated the Islamization of society, and an Islamic state, as 
the best solution to the plight of the population. Unlike Khomeim, who was 
later to advocate the wilayat al-fagih—rule of the jurists—al-Sadr accorded 
the clergy only a supervisory function, and popular elections retained a 
prominent role. Cockburn does not discuss his output in any detail, but it is 
important in order to grasp the way in which Iraqi Shia Islamism emerged 
as a counter to the visions offered by Marxists and secular nationalists. 
Sadr’s ideological interventions were complemented by his political activ- 
ity: through the Dawa al-Islamiyah (Islamic Call) Party, established in 1957 
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to challenge the Iraqi Communist Party’s advance among Shia youth, he 
was able to promote a social programme that did not appear reactionary or 
lethargıc. Not only did the Dawa take up many of the urgent questions posed 
by the 1cpP, it also drew organizational lessons from it, building clandestine 
cells at local level. 

The Ba’athist crackdown on the 1c? in the 1960s and 70s opened further 
space for Sadr’s views to circulate. However, by this time Baqir al-Sadr had 
become isolated among the marji‘iya, who saw the activism of the Dawa as 
a threat on two levels—undermuining clerical sway over the Shia populace, 
but also provocative to a regime they did not wish to challenge too directly. 
In 1978 Saddam Hussein and his clique consolidated their dominance, and 
thereafter would not tolerate the existence of any independent power centre. 
The Shia clergy retreated into the practice of tagiyya, dissrmulation in face 
of a hostile regime. But when the Iranian Revolution began in 1979, while 
the Shia clerical establishment remained cautious, al-Sadr sent a jubilant 
telegram to Tehran, declared a three-day holiday at his Najaf seminary, and 
penned a series of tracts justifying the new Islamic state. With these acts 
of defiance he in effect wrote his own death sentence. Detentions of Dawa 
activists had already begun to multiply when a grenade attack in Baghdad 
by an Islamist militant provided the pretext for Baqir’s arrest. His body was 
returned to Najaf a few days later, making him the first Grand Ayatollah 
to be executed. 

Though Baqir al-Sadr left an intellectual legacy, there was now no organi- 
zation within Iraq that could carry forward the Shia Islamist political project. 
Five months after the execution of Sadr I, Saddam Hussein launched his 
‘whirlwind war on Iran, which was to last until 1988, and in which as many 
as a million people were killed on both sides. Cockburn estimates that 80 
per cent of rank-and-file Iraqi troops were Shia, forced to fight their co- 
religionists at close quarters; meanwhile, exiled Iraqi Shia groups who had 
been funded and armed by Tehran—most notably the Supreme Council for 
the Islamic Revolution in Iraq (SCIRI)—took part on the Iranian side, and 
developed a reputation for torturing Shia prisoners even more severely than 
other Iraqis. This laid the basis for enmities that were to simmer throughout 
the 1990s, and which re-emerged in force after 2003. 

Despite Saudi funds and us weapons, the war ground down the gears 
of the Ba’ath state. By the time a ceasefire was agreed in 1988, the regime 
appeared exhausted, and Iraqi nationalism had been discredited to the point 
that, as Cockburn puts it, ‘when Saddam invaded Kuwait in August 1990 he 
found the patriotic well had run dry’. Troops abandoned their positions no 
sooner had fighting in the Gulf War begun, but the ferocious air and ground 
assault of the us military machine continued. In the aftermath of Saddam’s 
withdrawal there were spontaneous risings among the Shia of southern 
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Iraq—encouraged by American exhortations to topple Saddam. Actual sup- 
port, however, was not forthcoming, and President Bush retreated from 
‘regime change’; Saddam was given free rein to suppress the Shia upris- 
ing. The retribution was harsh. Iraqi government troops rounded up tens of 
thousands of men, women and children and summarily executed them— 
the aim, as Cockburn describes it, being ‘to terrorize the Shia population of 
Iraq by mflicting on them a collective punishment so bloody that they would 
never rise again’. 

The death of Grand Ayatollah al-Khoei in 1992 presented Saddam with 
a historic opportunity: having scattered Shia political groups and crushed 
the 1991 uprising, he now sought to install a phant figure as leading 
cleric. He opted for Muhammad Sadiq al-Sadr, a cousin of the man he had 
ordered killed in 1980, and a respected though not widely known cleric. 
Over the next four years, in a phase of apparent compliance with the dic- 
tates of the regime, Sadr II laid the organizational basis for an emergent 
Shia Islamist politics. But in Cockburn’s view, the ‘essential precondition 
to the swift rise of Muhammad Sadiq al-Sadr’ was ‘the mass impoverish- 
ment of Iraqis’ under the sanctions regime imposed by the us. This had a 
devastating impact on the material conditions in which ordinary Iraqis lived, 
leaving many to die of malnutrition or disease, and others to suffer a slow 
physical and psychological atrophy. The economy collapsed, unemployment 
reached 50 per cent, and health indicators which had been among the high- 
est in the Arab world slumped suddenly to sub-Saharan levels. Evoking its 
terrible consequences, Cockburn aptly compares the sanctions regime to 
a medieval siege. 

The hostility Sadiq al-Sadr expressed towards the us m his sermons 
spoke directly to the grievances of the Shia masses—and especially, as 
Cockburn points out, to the ‘embittered Shia youth that was coming of 
age in the 1990s’, who had become disillusioned with the quietism of the 
establishment clergy. The mass, populist character of Sadiq al-Sadr’s politics 
distinguished them from the more intellectual orientation of Sadr I. From 
his base ın Najaf, Sadr II sent envoys to all Shia areas of Iraq; they spoke 
with the local populace about their social and economic problems, and 
forged connections with tribal groupings who were also represented in Iraq’s 
major cities. Outside the south, Sadrism’s strongest base was ın al-Thawra, 
the Baghdad slum now known as Sadr City; its population had expanded 
dramatically after the repression of the Shia uprising and draining of the 
southern marshes in 1991, and today stands at an estimated 2-2.5 million, 
rivalling that of Baghdad itself. Areas where the Iraqi Communist Party had 
once held sway now fell in with the Sadrist movement—the 1cP’s best and 
brightest having been co-opted, jailed or killed by the Ba'ath regime. 
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In the space opened up by Saddam’s rhetorical anti-impenalism, al-Sadr 
was able to make pronouncements that resonated with popular anger at the 
conditions into which the country had been plunged. He managed to appeal 
to Iraqi nationalism without voicing support for the Ba’ath regime. Rather 
than directly challenging Saddam, Cockburn argues, Sadr II ‘gave priority 
to starting an Islamic cultural revolution which would precede seizing state 
power’. Cockburn also repeatedly stresses the social dimension of Sadrism: 
during the 1990s, ‘the former possessing classes of the Shia community 
were being destroyed or were emigrating abroad’, and looked with alarm 
at the increasing assertiveness of Sadr’s base. A 2005 International Crisis 
Group report described the Sadrist movement of the 1990s as a ‘plebeian, 
militant Shiism’, and it has retained this class complexion into the present. 
Describing the scene in 2004, Cockburn writes: ‘Class division within the 
Shia community usually determined attitudes towards the Sadrists. The 
labouring poor and unemployed revered him, and the middle class of shop- 
keepers and merchants regarded him with fear and contempt.’ 

Sadiq al-Sadr’s bid to make Islamic and Shia culture into what Cockburn 
calls ‘a direct antidote to Ba’athism’ was bound sooner or later to draw him 
into conflict with Saddam. Relations with the regime deteriorated rapidly 
after 1996, until in late 1998 Sadr moved into all but overt defiance. In 
February 1999, his car was raked by machine-gun fire, killing two of his 
sons instantly; Sadiq al-Sadr died within hours. Southern Iraq and al-Thawra 
erupted in what became known as the al-Sadr intifada, and the government 
briefly lost control of Basra. But once more the uprising failed—no assistance 
came from Iran or the West—and once more retribution was swift. Having 
killed the father, however, Saddam spared the son: Muqtada survived, per- 
haps thanks to his reputation for slowness. This seems ill-deserved, given 
that he had been a close confidant of his father, who had not only made 
him editor of the Sadrist youth journal al-Huda (Guidance), but much more 
significantly had placed him in charge of al-Thawra, later to be the bastion 
of Muqtada’s support. The four years Muqtada subsequently spent under 
house-arrest prevented him from taking active control of the Sadrist move- 
ment, but it quickly emerged from hibernation in the aftermath of the us 
invasion of 2003. 

The occupying forces seem not to have given much consideration to 
the complex social fabric of Iraq, and how its various components would 
act after the invasion. The Us certainly did not anticipate the resurgence of 
Sadrism—perhaps paying too much heed to Kanan Makiya’s Republic of Fear 
(1989), which had mentioned Baqir al-Sadr only once, and concluded that 
‘the Shi'i underground has to be discounted as a force in Iraqi politics for a 
long time’. The historical background Cockburn provides in the first half of 
his book reveals all the more starkly the depth of the occupiers’ error. In the 
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second half, he moves on to a more detailed account of Muqtada’s unfold- 
ing role under the Occupation itself—his success often due, in Cockburn’s 
words, not to charismatic radicalism but to ‘his ability to make swift retreats, 
politically and militarily, when faced with an adversary superior in strength’. 
Years of clandestine work and house-arrest under Saddam can only have 
stressed the importance of caution in a man Cockburn describes as ‘unwa- 
veringly serious’, who ‘cultivated an image of melancholy gravity as if to rebut 
charges that he was a youthful lightweight’. Along with his distinguished 
lineage, his age was, in fact, a crucial part of his appeal. Cockburn notes: 


His very lack of official status as a member of the marji’‘tya made him all the 
more attractive to many impoverished young Shia who were distrustful of all 
religious and political authority They found ıt easier to identify with Muqtada 
who had stayed ın Iraq than to trust people like Sayyid Majid al-Khoei who 
had lived for twelve years in London or Muhammad Baqır al-Hakim, the 
leader of SCIRI, who had spent twenty-three years ın Iran. 


The prime factor in the forging of Muqtada’s reputation, however, was 
his steadfast opposition to the Occupation. While the marji’iya, led by Grand 
Ayatollah Sistam, favoured a strategy of collaboration with the us ın the 
interests of cementing Shia supremacy through elections, Muqtada from 
the start denounced the illegitimacy of the bodies set up by the Coalition 
Provisional Authority, proclaiming in his sermons that ‘the smaller devil has 
gone, but the bigger devil has come’. The anti-1mperialist, anti-us rhetoric 
he inherited from his father now had an even more burning relevance, as 
the Occupation took its toll of innocent lives and degraded still further the 
country’s shattered infrastructure. 

After the invasion, Muqtada had moved swiftly to organize his network of 
supporters, mainly local clerics. They took charge of their neighbourhoods, 
and within a week of Saddam’s fall, ‘the Sadrists claimed to have fifty thou- 
sand volunteers organized in predominantly Shia East Baghdad, collecting 
refuse, directing traffic and distributing hospital meals.’ They soon control- 
led the mosques in Sadr City and many of the schools, hospitals and welfare 
centres. If Muqtada’s opposition to the Occupation and mass support posed 
a political threat to the us and its Iraqi allies, this was soon complemented 
by a military force. In the summer of 2003, Muqtada moved to set up the 
Jaish al-Mehdi, or Mehdi Army, named after the Twelfth Imam who the Shia 
believe will return from occultation to bring justice to the world. A loosely 
organized volunteer corps, it compares unfavourably, in Cockburn’s view, 
with the disciplined, battle-hardened troops of Lebanon’s Hezbollah. It can 
nonetheless point to some significant military achievements—above all in 
holding out for several weeks against a massive Us assault in Najaf in April 
and August 2004, when the occupiers twice besieged the city in a bid to 
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remove Sadr from the scene. According to the memoirs of Lt Gen. Ricardo 
Sanchez, Bush told us commanders that ‘we can’t allow one man to change 
the course of the country. At the end of this campaign Sadr must be gone. At 
a minimum he will be arrested. It is essential he be wiped out,’ 

The stand-off in Najaf was eventually resolved by the intervention 
of Sistani, who brokered a ceasefire under which both us forces and the 
Mehdi Army would withdraw—a symbolic victory for Muqtada which only 
increased his national standing. But it also wrought a shift in strategy: 
thereafter he would avoid direct military confrontation with the occupying 
forces, focusing his efforts instead in the political arena. After an eight- 
month period in hiding, in May 2005 Muqtada re-emerged to announce he 
was joining the United Iraqi Alliance, a mostly Shia formation backed by 
Sistani which, in elections for the Council of Representatives in December 
2005, secured 128 of the 275 seats. Sadrists filled 3a of these, meaning that 
it would be ‘very difficult in future to form an Iraqi government without 
Mugqtada’s agreement’. Ministerial posts—in 2006 Sadrists took control of 
Health and Transport—brought a bonanza of funds and jobs for his support- 
ers, especially in Sadr City. 

The rapprochement between Sadr and the Shia forces collaborating 
with the Americans came amid a deadly spiral of sectarian violence. The 
Occupation widened existing fissures between the country’s main com- 
munities. De-Ba’athification penalized the Sunni middle class, and Sunnis 
as a whole felt threatened by the political weight accorded to the Shia by 
the post-Saddam dispensation. The collapse of law and order in the early 
days of the Occupation had made various sectarian militias a seemingly 
indispensable part of the country’s tattered social fabric, as sole guarantors 
of each community’s security. Suicide bombings by Salafi groups, includ- 
ing the self-styled al-Qaeda in Iraq, fuelled round upon round of further 
killings—especaally after the February 2006 bombing of the al-Askari masjid 
in Samarra, one of the Shias’ holiest sites. ‘A pervasive sense of terror settled 
over Baghdad and central Iraq’, Cockburn reports, ‘as people who had lived 
together for decades began to kill each other or identify targets for the death 
squads.’ Confessional cleansing escalated across Iraq, above all in the capi- 
tal, which was increasingly split into segregated neighbourhoods, forcibly 
homogenized by what would be called the Battle of Baghdad. 

Mugtada’s role in these processes was ambivalent. He made numerous 
appeals for unity between Sunni and Shia against the us occupation and 
al-Qaeda in Iraq, reaching out to Sunni clerics in order to try to stem the 
tide of Salafi attacks. Such moves, however, risked alienating sections of the 
Mehdi Army, over which Muqtada’s control often seemed tenuous; though 
it pledged allegiance to Muqtada, it often acted on the basis of local loyal- 
ties. Many of the ground troops of Sadrism were in fact active participants 
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in the sectarian killing, and among the prime beneficiaries of the partition 
of Baghdad. Cockburn cites a former Mehdi Army commander boast- 
ing that by the end of 2006 it controlled half the city, ‘and 80 per cent of 
Shia regions ın 11’. 

This success opened a phase of struggle among Shia groups themselves 
for sway over the Shia masses. It took shape not only ın violence between Shia 
factions on the streets of Sadr City and elsewhere—for example in August 
2007, clashes between the Mehdi Army and scrri’s Badr Organization 
led to several civilian deaths across Iraq—but also in Mugtada’s fluctuat- 
ing stance with regard to Sistani and to the government of Nouri al-Malik. 
Sadr’s relations with the former have evolved in curious fashion since 2004. 
Muqtada has long bristled at the paternalism of Najaf’s Shia grandees, who 
retain control over religious taxes and the right to issue fatwas. But he has 
also frequently needed Sistani’s authority to escape encirclement or death 
at the hands of Occupation forces. Sistani, for his part, views the breadth 
of Sadr’s support and its uncontrollability with alarm, but no doubt realizes 
that the Mehdi Army is today the prime representative of the Shia working 
class. Muqtada is also the only credible Shia leader with ties to the nation- 
alists and the Sunnis. Though rooted in Shia communities, Sadrism was 
never anti-Sunni: Sadiq al-Sadr, for instance, regularly invited Sunnis to 
pray in Shia masjids, asked Shias to pray before a Sunni prayer leader and 
gave sermons emphasizing unity between the two sects. Muqtada’s support 
would be essential to any bid to reduce sectarian violence. 

Malik’s Dawa Party, meanwhile, has its own class biases against 
Sadrism, and would prefer to destroy the movement as a political force, so 
that it could subsume the Shia masses within a purely confessional iden- 
tity. Cockburn suggests that differences between Muqtada and Maliki may 
have been overstated—‘publicly exaggerated by the former to conceal from 
the Americans the extent of their covert co-operation’. But this is surely to 
underplay the fundamental social antagonism that Cockburn elsewhere so 
clearly identifies, as well as their differing positions on the Occupation itself. 
Mugtada’s participation in the government has always been double-edged— 
on the one hand using official structures and state funds to reward his base, 
while on the other distancing himself from the disasters over which the 
administration has presided. Cockburn describes a pattern that emerged 
during 2007 of the Sadrists ‘pulling out of government, announcing their 
return, withdrawing from the [u14] coalition, but somehow not voting the 
government out of office in parhament.’ 

Over the course of 2007, Muqtada’s parliamentarians worked closely 
with secular nationalist figures such as Saleh al-Mutlag and the former CIA 
‘asset’ Iyad Allawi, seeking to undermine the Maliki government in its prox- 
imity to both the Occupation and Sistani. With the announcement of the us 
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‘Surge’ in early 2007, Muqtada once again sought to avoid directly engaging 
the occupiers militarily, and repeatedly called for the Mehdi Army to sus- 
pend activities. Cockburn says surprisingly ttle, however, about Muqtada’s 
move to Iran later that year—cautiously noting that though rumours of such 
a move squared with Washington’s propaganda, ‘this does not necessarily 
mean they were untrue’. But while American sources claim Muqtada fled 
in fear for his life, this is a superficial reading. During his sporadic disap- 
pearances he has regularly sought to resume his clerical training, studying 
first in Najaf under the Afghan-born Grand Ayatollah Ishaq Fayaz before 
decamping in 2007 for Tehran and Qom, the centre of Shia learning, to 
work with hus father’s designated successor, the Ayatollah Kadhim al-Haeri. 
Muqtada is currently a hawjat al-Islam (‘proof of Islam’), but he strives to 
be an Ayatollah. Sistani is 76, and those in line to assume his mantle are 
similarly aged. Muqtada is 35, and has several decades to make a push for the 
ultimate seat of authority amongst Iraqi Shia. The move to Iran, then, seems 
motivated more by a desire to raise his religious currency than to bend his 
knee to Tehran. 

Indeed, even ın Iran Muqtada’s independence has caused concern. 
When Maliki’s government launched a failed operation in late March 2008 
designed to crush the Sadrist presence in Basra, the ceasefire negotiations 
required not only the dispatch of a delegation to Muqtada in Qom, but 
also the agreement of the head of the Iranian Revolutionary Guard’s Qods 
Brigade, Brig. Gen. Qasim Suleimani. While this seemed to indicate above 
all the decisive role Tehran now has in Iraq’s affairs, the spring brought two 
incidents suggesting a mistrust of Sadr on the part of the Iranian authori- 
ties. In May 2008, they mysteriously detained Muqtada at his home in Qom, 
two weeks after preventing him from participating ın an Iran-Iraq meeting 
on the problem of militias. For Tehran’s mullahs, Muqtada is an indispen- 
sable means of pressuring the Us—but must also be kept within bounds 
acceptable to Iran’s other allies in Iraq, Sistani foremost among them. 

Many have suggested that Muqtada’s repeated suspensions of Mehdi 
Army actions—a call he renewed three times in 2008, in February, May 
and August—came at Iranian prompting. But they also have a strategic 
dimension that Cockburn perhaps does not explore sufficiently. It is true 
that the Jaish al-Mehdi has deliberately avoided open confrontation with 
the us. But this was not a case of reculer pour mieux sauter, and the Surge 
did not drive the shift in Muqtada’s strategic vision. He could simply have 
called for a tactical retreat, shifted his main commanders out of the city 
and waited till the us eventually withdrew. Instead he has commenced a 
process of reconstructing his army along new lines, allowing him to assert 
greater control over it in future. Hezbollah is the obvious model here, and 
Sheikh Hassan Nasrallah the exemplar for Muqtada himself. Like Nasrallah 
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he seeks to combine religious authority with political acumen and control 
over a military outfit, in order to acquire hegemony over broad sections of 
society, not just the Shia. In August 2008, Muqtada ordered his loyalists to 
build a new force, al-Mumahidun—‘those who pave the way’—which will 
have two tracks: firstly, a highly disciplined paramilitary unit, over which 
Muqtada will have central operational control; and secondly, a social justice 
organization which will provide welfare relief and carry out work in the cul- 
tural sphere. Rather than any doctrine, 1t is perhaps the bid to create a more 
effective instrument to assert social power in the long term that explains the 
difference ın the meaning of names of Sadr’s old and new organizations: 
where the former already saw the Mehdi in the world today, the latter is still 
anticipating his arrival. 

The concluding chapters of Cockburn’s book take on a melancholy tone, 
as he charts the rise of sectarianism in every aspect of Iraqi life. There are 
brief moments of hope: when the two remaining minarets of Samarra’s 
al-Askari shrine were destroyed by a second attack in June 2007, there 
were few reprisals; Muqtada had m May told his supporters not to target 
other Iraqis, and after the bombing he successfully restrained the militia. 
Cockburn concludes that Muqtada’s call was ‘probably sincere, but it was 
also too late’. There had arguably been an opportunity for the re-foundation 
of Iraqi nationalism in the spring of 2004, when Sadrists sent supplies to 
their Sunm: brethren during the us assault on Fallujah; soon after, when the 
occupiers began to pound the Mehdi army in Najaf, the people of Fallujah 
likewise sent aid. But such co-operation did not last, and on Cockburn’s 
analysis there is little basis for any future Iraqi unity. He ends by saying that 
‘the disintegration of Iraq has probably gone too far for the country to exist 
as more than a loose federation’—a verdict implied in the book’s uk title, 
but tactfully omitted from that of the us edition, which speaks of the ‘strug- 
gle for Iraq’ rather than its fall. 

Others might question Cockburn’s pessimism: from his base in Qom, 
Muqtada retains influence over a strong nationalist current in Iraq, and in 
August 2008, it was Sadrists who led protests against the ‘Status of Forces’ 
agreement between the Us and the Maliki government, which was obliged 
to reject the treaty amid a wave of anti-Occupation sentiment. Muqtada 
continues to weave between the traditions of Iraqi nationalism and Shia 
communalism—aministering to his Shia working-class base while mak- 
ing sporadic appeals to Iraqi society as a whole. Whether he can help to 
forge a coherent political force that will reject any further accommodations 
with the occupiers remains to be seen. But Cockburn has given us a valu- 
able portrait of an individual who is pivotal to the country’s future political 
arrangements—and more importantly, of the social forces that will sustain 
him as long as he continues to speak for them. 
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Observing how the thirteenth-century Tartar invasion of Europe disrupted 
North Sea trade, glutting English stores, Edward Gibbon remarked: ‘It is 
whimsical enough, that the orders of a Mogul Khan, who reigned on the 
borders of China, should have lowered the price of herrings in the English 
market.’ Two things could be said to emerge from this. One is the consid- 
erable linkage of northern markets in the period, with the English fishery 
reliant on custom from Swedish traders. When in 1238 they failed to arrive, 
deterred from leaving port by news of Tartar conquests further east, des- 
perate merchants were obliged to offload forty or fifty fish for a shilling. 
Hence a second point: the vulnerability of such networks to violent disrup- 
tion. The harm done was incidental on this occasion, and the relationship 
between trade and armed force would become tighter—if not constitutive: 
Marx, after all, saw colonial expropriations as ‘the chief momenta of primi- 
tive accumulation’, and coercion as integral to the world economy under 
capitalism. By 1894, Max Weber could conclude that ‘unavoidable efforts at 
trade expansion . . . are clearly approaching the point where power alone will 
decide each nation’s share in the economic control of the earth’. 

Such views could not be further from today’s orthodoxy, which has open 
markets and liberal institutions, not armed might, as the determinants of 
national prosperity. Alongside hymns to the present-day virtues of deregula- 
tion and lowering tariffs, offered by the likes of Jagdish Bhagwati and Martin 
Wolf, neoliberalism has generated historical paeans to world trade. Wilham 
Bernstein’s A Splendid Exchange (2008), for example, reels off stories about 
spice traders and European explorers to celebrate Smith’s dictum that man 
has an innate ‘propensity to truck, barter and exchange’; ‘any effort to stifle it 
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is doomed to failure in the long run’, Bernstein contends. In Power and Plenty, 
Ronald Findlay and Kevin O’Rourke have written a millennial account of 
world trade that focuses far more on historical violence. It 1s partly intended 
to educate their fellow economists—preoccupied with abstract statistics, 
neglectful of power politics beyond the odd salvo of tariffs—in the coercive 
origins of the world economy. Yet Findlay and O’Rourke, based at Columbia 
and Trinity College, Dublin respectively, also assert that contemporary glo- 
balization is essentially benign. 

Therr narrative is structured by ‘three great world-historical events’: the 
Black Death, which spread along trade routes in Eurasia and ultimately raised 
living standards and demand for Asian goods; the discovery of the Americas 
and their commercial tegration with the Old World; and the Industrial 
Revolution, which transformed the scale of global trade. Power and Plenty 
traces the imprint of the great powers on these integrative processes, all the 
while scanning for harbingers of latter-day globalization—as measured by 
international commodity price convergence—in much the same manner as 
O’Rourke’s earlier book on the nineteenth century, Globalization and History. 
As they approach the present, state power is eclipsed by peaceable market 
exchange—rendering their account, crammed though it is with empirical 
detail, tendentiously selective. 

To conceptualize the links between commerce and coercion, Findlay and 
O’Rourke draw on Jacob Viner’s 1948 World Politics article, ‘Power versus 
Plenty as Objectives of Foreign Policy in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries’. This pointed out that mercantile societies saw commercial wealth 
and national power as perfectly compatible pursuits. Findlay and O’Rourke 
summarize that ‘Power would be the means to secure Plenty, which in 
turn would provide Power with its sinews’. Indeed, violence of one form or 
another has forced a series of advances: 


The greatest expansions of world trade have tended to come not from the 
bloodless tatonnement of some Walrasian auctioneer but from the barrel of a 
Maxim gun, the edge of a scimitar, or the ferocity of nomadic horsemen. 


They quickly assure us that despite this emphasis on force, they are ‘not 
Marxists’. On the contrary, ‘ike most mainstream economists, we view 
inventiveness and incentives, rather than sheer accumulation, “primitive” 
or otherwise, as being at the heart of growth’. Having allayed mainstream 
fears, they continue: 


but this does not imply that European overseas expansion should be wnt- 
ten off as irrelevant. Plunder may not have directly fuelled the Industrial 
Revolution, but mercantilism and impenalism were an important part of the 
global context within which it origınated, expanding markets and ensuring 
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the supply of raw materials. Violence thus undoubtedly mattered in shaping 
the environment within which the conventional economic forces of supply 
and demand operated. 


On these slender theoretical foundations, Power and Plenty then pro- 
ceeds to mark out seven ‘world regions’: Western Europe, Eastern Europe, 
North Africa and Southwest Asia, Central Asia, South Asia, Southeast Asia 
and East Asia; the New World only appears with Vasco da Gama. The early 
portions of its narrative focus exclusively on trade between these blocs. 
After a backgrounder to each region that relentlessly chronicles political 
and dynastic detail, the authors tabulate the main trade flows circa 1000 
CE: swords and slaves from Western Europe; pepper, spices and silk from 
South Asia; perfumes and rubies from Southeast Asia, and so on. Only 
the Islamic World ın its ‘Golden Age’ was in regular contact with every 
other region—including Western Europe, contrary to Henri Pirenne’s the- 
sis about Christendom’s enforced isolation. 

Power and Plenty next surveys the major trade routes of the period: the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas, the Indian Ocean and South China Sea, 
and the caravan trail through Central Asia. The latter boomed in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries under Mongol control, a Pax Mongolica in 
which Findlay and O’Rourke see a forerunner to globalization—East and 
West ‘as interactive components of a unified system’. Contrary to Halford 
Mackinder’s views on the ‘Eurasian heartland’, they depict Central Asia not 
merely as ‘the staging area for successive waves of nomadic invaders’, but 
rather a ‘crossroads’ for the exchange of goods, inventions, art forms—and, 
alas, bubonic plague. Thanks to the emergence of what Le Roy Ladurie 
called a ‘microbian common market’, plague germs were swiftly transmit- 
ted from the Burma—Yunnan region to Central Asia, and from there to the 
Genoese Black Sea outpost of Kaffa, whose slave ships distributed it around 
the Mediterranean after 1347. 

One theme which emerges in this summary of global exchange up 
to 1500 is the lowly position of Europe ın the world hierarchy. A section 
on the late-medieval spice trade in particular, using the earliest price data 
available, demonstrates ‘the utter dependence of Europe on Asian market 
conditions’, as Venice and Portugal battled ‘over the mark-ups to be charged 
to European consumers over an Asian supply that was still mainly set... 
by the interactions of Asian producers and consumers’. The fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century voyages of discovery upended the geopolitical rankings 
and made possible the formation of a truly global economy. Findlay and 
O’Rourke gratefully reproduce the commercial data that European states 
had started to collect, weighing up Iberian trade with the New World ter- 
ritories, the trans-Pacific exchange between Spanish America and China, 
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and the flow of American silver eastward in return for Persian and Chinese 
sulk, spices and other luxury goods. They record how the Dutch captured 
Portuguese strongholds in Southeast Asia, moving inland to establish control 
over spice production, and they trace the contours of Britain’s ‘Old Colonial 
System’—the Navigation Acts which funnelled exports to the metropole. 
Revenue from India, beginning with the seizure of Bengal in 1757, propped 
up British finances during the French wars—an example of the potential 
returns on colonial adventure. 

The Industrial Revolution wrought a second and still more far-reaching 
transformation. The massive increase in industrial productivity, first in 
Britain and then Europe and the United States, profoundly restructured 
the world market, reducing Asia to dependence on raw-material exports. 
Before 1800, long-distance trade had largely been limited to non-competing 
goods—tea, coffee, tobacco and the like. Indian textiles and Chinese silk 
and porcelain had been world leaders in manufacturing. But technological 
advances reduced transport costs, facilitating trade in competing bulk 
commodities—grain, metal and textiles, for example. With London presid- 
ing over a free-trade regime, the world market began to dictate commodity 
prices and to displace vulnerable domestic sectors. On several measures, 
including more rapid growth in the ratio of exports to GDP, Power and Plenty 
judges the nineteenth century ‘more globalizing’ than the twentieth. Indeed, 
it witnessed a novel form of integration: 


Previous globalizations had been largely geopolitical in their origins, asso- 
ciated with violence and conquest . . . The globalization of the nineteenth 
century, by contrast, would be largely driven by technology, and ın this as in 
much else it was a new and unprecedented phenomenon. 


Ina characteristic rhetorical manoeuvre, Findlay and O’Rourke make a rapid 
concession that does little to alter their initial sweeping verdict: 


This is not to say, however, that violence and conquest would not continue to 
be features of the relationship between European powers, on the one hand, 
and Asian and African states and peoples on the other. 


The nineteenth century is nonetheless warmly commended as the hal- 
cyon age of liberalism. Sadly, of course, commercial harmony did not long 
outlast the Victorians. Power and Plenty ruefully observes that the First World 
War brought ‘an abrupt halt’ to the free-trade order, even if trade barriers had 
been growing in size and popularity since the 1870s. Naval blockades and 
U-boat action sharply reduced trade volumes, despite export booms in coun- 
tries away from the combat zone. Governments took control of trade and 
shipping for the war effort, tearing up laissez-faire doctrines. Nor did matters 
much improve in the interwar years, especially after the crash of 1929. ‘Never 
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before in history were trade barriers raised so rapidly or discrimination so 
generally practised’, reported the League of Nations in 1942— itself by then 
virtually defunct. For a long time after 1945, Communist-bloc withdrawal 
from the capitalist world market and the import-substitution strategies of 
developing states created a ‘rather dismal picture’ of autarky and tariffs. 

Yet Power and Plenty characterizes the post-war period as one of eventual 
‘re-globalization’—a long-delayed return to the nineteenth-century liberal 
order, once the dead-end nature of these statist deviations had become appar- 
ent. ‘Import substitution may have permitted initial growth spurts ın many 
developing countries, but eventually domestic markets became saturated and 
growth declined.’ After 1980, Findlay and O’Rourke report a gratifying ‘pol- 
icy convergence’ between the rich countries and the developing world, as the 
latter dismantled protectionist barriers. They venture no firm explanation as 
to why this happened, however, noting only that the developing world’s gov- 
ernments ‘chose, or were forced by arcumstances’ into a change of tack. The 
most they say about these mysterious external pressures is that amid soaring 
debt-service costs in the 1980s and 1990s, ‘powerful creditor interests [were] 
making unilateral solutions more costly, and placing a premium on countries 
being able to generate export earnings’. But they conclude that World Bank or 
IMF leverage ‘can hardly have mattered in the cases of economic and political 
giants such as Argentina, Brazil, India, Nigeria or Pakistan’. 

Power and Plenty cautions against exaggerating the recent liberal turn in 
the world economy—perhaps hoping to spur further reform. Agricultural tar- 
iffs in Europe and America are relatively high, as are those on manufactures 
in China and India. Other kinds of barriers are increasingly important— 
anti-dumping duties, quotas, production subsidies and so on. Aside from 
the extent of vertical specialization, the real significance of current trends lies 
in the unravelling of the nineteenth-century international division of labour. 
Export patterns have converged considerably, with two-way trade in manufac- 
tured goods; ‘a historic corner has been turned’. However, the authors warn 
that ‘globalization is a fragile and easily reversible process’; we have since 
seen the collapse of the Doha round of trade talks in July 2008. Rising oil 
prices will push up transport costs, while ‘distributional shifts’ in the world 
economy may provoke ‘anti-globalization’ backlashes among lower-skilled 
workers in the West. They cite France’s ‘no’ vote on the EU constitution— 
‘largely on protectionist grounds’—and argue that ‘a range of complementary 
domestic policies’ will be needed ‘to maintain political support for liberal 
trade policies.’ On the geopolitical challenges that lie ahead, Findlay and 
O’Rourke acknowledge America’s financial and energy dependence on rival 
powers but dismiss neoconservative calls for the greater use of milttary force 
to help sustain its lead—they regard this as potentially ‘fatal to the extensive 
and largely benign globalization that has been achieved thus far’. 
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Findlay and O’Rourke are guided over their historical terrain by the neo- 
classical theory of international trade developed by Eli Heckscher and Bertil 
Ohlin in Stockholm between the wars—a Ricardian model of comparative 
advantage centred around the relative availability of land, labour and capital. 
A region will specialize in the type of production for which it has a plen- 
tiful supply of the necessary ‘factor’: the land-rich Americas will exchange 
wheat for manufactures from the labour-abundant Old World, for example. 
Unfettered markets can, on this view, address the global inefficiencies caused 
by uneven distribution of resources. The model has been criticized: Wassily 
Leontief, notably, found that the us operated contrary to expectations, 
importing capital-ntensive goods and exporting labour-intensive ones. But 
it has survived these assaults through successive modifications—adjusting 
for higher wages 1n the export sector, allowing for technological differences 
and trade costs, and so on—and still finds adherents. Findlay, who stud- 
ied at MIT under Paul Samuelson, one of the model’s leading exponents, 
in fact delrvered the Ohlin lectures in 1991, published as Factor Proportions, 
Trade and Growth. 

Heckscher and Ohlin may provide a useful approach to certain kinds of 
problem—the labour-reducing effect of ‘demographic shocks’ such as the 
Black Death, for example. But they do not supply any basis for an interroga- 
tive approach to social relations. While their model weighs the quantity of 
land, labour and capital in a given country, it does not consider the way these 
factors are structured. This involves risks, as Findlay and O’Rourke’s treat- 
ment of imperialism and the Industrial Revolution shows. At various points, 
they refer to studies of colonsal expropriation such as Nuala Zahedieh’s work 
on Jamaica. ‘A better example of the Marxian concept of “primitive accumu- 
lation” cannot be imagined’, they comment—without exploring any further. 
But primitive accumulation cannot be confined to the colonies: as is well 
known, Marx’s account begins with the seizure of agricultural land in the 
metropole through enclosures. Power and Plenty fetches up a miscellany of 
explanations for the mdustrial breakthrough ın England—technology, geo- 
graphy, political competition and so on—butit leaves unexamined the internal 
drivers of change in a society already converted to market production. 

This points to a broader shortcoming: the central relationship of ‘power 
and plenty’ is superficially treated throughout, and disappears for whole 
periods once the narrative reaches the congenial shores of laissez-faire. The 
authors’ unwillingness to depart from orthodox perspectives means there is 
little engagement with scholars outside the mainstream who might have sup- 
plied more intellectual rigour: two outstanding works on great powers and 
the world system over the longue durée—Braudel’s Civilization and Capitalism, 
15th-18th Century and Giovanni Arnghi’s The Long Twentieth Century—are 
missing from the book’s bibliography. Its only conceptual prop is Viner’s 
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1948 essay which, though an impressive entry in the history of ideas, is lim- 
ited to the European mercantile era and carnes little theoretical weight. 

Findlay and O’Rourke could, of course, have appealed to Heckscher’s 
1931 history of mercantilism, which made a very clear distinction between 
mercantilism—‘a system for forcing economic policy into the service of 
power as an end in itself’—and laissez-faire, which reversed this emphasis 
and showed a ‘remarkable indifference to considerations of power’. Sadly for 
them, Heckscher’s views were discredited by Viner, who obliged him to admit 
‘a difference of degree and not a difference of kind’ between the two systems. 
Power and Plenty purports to keep to Viner, but retains traces of Heckscher’s 
original formulation in its stress on the rupture effected by Victorian glo- 
balization, supposedly based on technological change rather than conquest 
and violence. Although Findlay and O’Rourke note that colonialism provided 
raw materials and markets which ‘helped sustain and deepen the impact of 
industrial innovation’, and that African markets became ‘increasingly impor- 
tant for European manufacturers’, such concessions go against the grain. The 
narrative conjures a world economy gradually detaching itself from obsolete 
coercive supports; the refrain of ‘power and plenty’ fades to silence. 

The book’s liberal preoccupations are exhibited in its tendency to assume 
that with the coming of free trade—in effect, once Cobden exclaimed, ‘There 
go the Corn Laws!’—the universal ebb and flow of liberal trade policies are the 
only important registers of world-economic change. Thereafter, the authors 
conceal the ongoing interaction of commerce and coercion—for example, 
the increasing rate of imperialism in the late nineteenth century identified 
by Lenin, among many others. Despite observing that new technology, from 
steamboats to the breech-loaded rifle, had ‘extend[ed] the reach of empire’, 
Findlay and O’Rourke do not explain the economic rationale for the unpre- 
cedented land grab in this period. Lengthy discussions of tariff policy take 
the place of serious consideration of protectionism and imperialism as com- 
bined attempts to manage the depression of 1873-96, shielding firms from 
growing industrial competition. More significantly, they set aside the stok- 
ing of imperial rivalries and their explosive repercussions in the July Crisis 
of 1914. In fact the origins of the First World War are not even broached: it 
remains what they term a ‘diabolus ex machina’, a baffling ‘exogenous shock’ 
to an otherwise smoothly functioning international order. 

The role of state power after the Second World War is similarly neglected. 
We are given little impression of how the us established its hegemony nor 
of how the wealth-power dynamic has been re-modulated, applied through 
international proxies and mostly shorn of territorial ambition. Power and 
Plenty notes only that Western Europe and North America ‘held aloof from 
the general drift toward protectionism . . . under the military and political 
leadership of the United States’. The authors make no causal link between 
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liberalization and such ‘leadership’; rather, policymakers on both sides of 
the Atlantic seem simply to have acted on lessons learned from the interwar 
period—even if Marshall Aid gave the us leverage over market reform in 
Europe. Much of the relevant chapter is taken up with international transport 
costs, changes in commodity prices and debates about growth rates. Apart 
from a brief section on the early Cold War and decolonization, geopolitics is 
absent. There is nothing, for example, on the massive rearmament that under- 
pinned post-war recovery, the dependence of major economies such as Japan 
and South Korea on American military protection, or the undermining of the 
Bretton Woods system by the pressures resulting from the Vietnam War. The 
final chapter belatedly notes that ‘geopolitical context is crucial in determin- 
ing the extent of international trade’, and that the us has up to now provided 
the ‘infrastructure of law and order [needed] to keep trade routes open’, but 
this is scant compensation for the elisions of the preceding narrative. 

Fernand Braudel stressed the importance of long-distance trade in the 
history of capitalism—‘the only doorway to a superior profit level’, which 
explains its attraction to states, merchants and buccaneers. Power and 
Plenty is a noteworthy attempt to trace its long-term development, provid- 
ing an overview of a field usually tackled in much smaller portions—the 
spice trade, colonialism, the post-war international institutions. It sifts 
through a great amount of material, covering every corner of the globe. The 
authors’ diligence ın this respect makes it harder to explain the omission 
of key dimensions of their ostensible problematic solely in terms of negli- 
gence. It seems, rather, a consequence of their ideological attachment to 
free trade. Hence their effort to reincorporate coercion into the early history 
of world trade should be understood as a limited gambit which does not 
risk tainting the eminent Victorian lineages of contemporary globalization. 
It is doubtless also their liberal commitments that motivate the anxieties 
expressed ın their closing geopolitical reconnaissance of the present world 
order, which now needs to avoid political conflict by meting out conces- 
sions to rising powers—granting them seats on the UN Security Council, 
chairmanship of the IMF, and so on—if it is to survive the turbulence of 
the twenty-first century. 

Hazy notions of ‘power and plenty’ are insufficient to examine the his- 
toric balance of economic and extra-economic coercion, and they cannot 
structure a narrative on this scale. Findlay and O’Rourke have attempted to 
give globalization a history, but the result is more like a chronicle, too much 
restricted to the dry business of compiling data; they heap, but cannot regis- 
ter. It is a weak vindication of the reigning order of things. 


Rick Perlstein, Nixonland: The Rise of a President and the Fracturing 
of America 

Scribner: New York 2008, $37.50, hardback 

881 pp, 978 O 743 24302 5 


ALEXANDER COCKBURN 
THE GREAT DIVIDER 


Both candidates in the 2008 presidential campaign have trumpeted their 
zeal to reach across the partisan divide and forge consensus—Obama giving 
diffuse sermons about national unity, McCain claiming to be a maverick 
in order to sell himself to ‘independents’. The endless mantras of ‘change’ 
and ‘hope’ rely on the assumption that America is bitterly divided, as never 
before. The reality 1s, of course, that a vast majority of Americans are united 
in despising George Bush, and in feeling that their country has been hijacked 
by neo-cons and billionaires. But superficial as such campaign boiler-plate 
may be, it rests on a deeper-lying myth of a lost golden age in us politics, 
when the twin horsemen of divisiveness and faction were tightly corralled. 

The purpose of Rick Perlstein’s insufferably long book is laid out on 
its first page: to explain how ‘the battle lines that define our culture and 
politics’ were set between Lyndon Johnson’s landslide victory of 1964 and 
Richard Nixon’s mirror victory in 1972. Across its 800-plus pages, it pro- 
vides a ponderous chronicle of the eight years supposedly responsible for 
today’s Red—Blue polarization, with Nixon appearing as both emblem of 
the transformation and chief culprit. ‘What Richard Nixon left behind was 
the very terms of our national self-image: a notion that there are two kinds 
of Americans’-—on the one hand the ‘Silent Majority . . . the middle-class, 
middle American, suburban, exurban and rural coalition’, designated by 
Perlstein in the end as Republicans; on the other ‘the “liberals”, the “cosmo- 
politans”, the “intellectuals”, the “professionals’—*“Democrats”’. 

Perlstein is frequently cited these days by middlebrow political commen- 
tators in the Us as someone with his finger supposedly on the pulse of history. 
A self-identified left-liberal Democrat—useless though such terms are as 
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political locators in a talk-radio grading system that slots Teddy Kennedy in 
as a Spartacist—Perlstein contributed a long and rather laboured essay for 
the Summer 2004 issue of the Boston Review on what the Democrats should 
do. It added up to a vague call for return to some sort of FDR programme. 
Nixonland, then, offers historical grounding for these sympathies; appropri- 
ately enough, its title comes from words spoken by Adlai Stevenson on the 
campaign trail in 1956: 

Our nation stands at a fork in the political road. In one direction hes a land of 

slander and scare, the land of sly innuendo, the poison pen, the anonymous 


phone call and hustling, pushing, shoving . . . This ıs Nixonland. America is 
something different. 


Nixon, so Perlstein’s thesis runs, was the Capability Brown of American 
postwar politics, completely reshaping the landscape—though Ronald 
Reagan comes a close second in his divisive impact. Perlstein invites us to 
scrutinize the era through two lenses, rather like the spectacles Reagan wore 
at political rallies—one lens to focus on the crowd, the other to read the 
speech before him on the lectern. When looking closely at Nixon, Perlstein 
can be relatively clear-eyed, particularly on the formative years of this weird, 
messed-up Californian. It was at Whittier, a Quaker college, that Nixon made 
his essential discovery in the early 1930s. Whittier had its elite, ‘a circle of 
swells who called themselves the Franklins . . . and who were well-rounded, 
graceful, moved smoothly, talked slickly. Nixon’s new club, the Orthogonians, 
was for the strivers, those not to the manner born, the commuter students 
like him.’ Nixon figured correctly that for every stylish Franklin there were 
a dozen Orthogonians. There was his Silent Majority, and he later made 
his political name playing the Orthogonian card, most famously against the 
upper-class State Department official Alger Hiss, whom the freshly elected 
Congressman from Califorma accused of being a Communist spy and got 
sent to prison for perjury. Perlstein is also capable of evoking Nixon’s politi- 
cal antennae, supersensitive to the fears and resentments of those who felt 
threatened, patronized, passed over in a turbulent time. 

Perlstein’s larger historical focus, however, is near glaucoma. His nar- 
rative chugs through the late 6os and early 7os, offering scenes that are 
drearily familiar from the scores of contemporary accounts cited in his 
many pages of footnotes. The result is prolix, bland and humdrum. The style 
is indescribable. Here is a sample, from his account of Nixon’s response to 
a newspaper column by Roscoe Drummond suggesting that he needed to 
de-escalate in Vietnam, otherwise ‘popular opmmion will roll over him as it 
did LB’: 
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At which Nixon thundered upon his printed news summary . . . ‘Tell him 
that RN is less affected by press criticism and opmion than any Pres in recent 
memory’. Because he was the president most affected by press critiasm and 
opinion of any president in recent memory. Which if known would make him 
look weak. And any escalatory bluff would be mpossible. Which would keep 
him from credibility as a de-escalator; which would block his credibility as an 
escalator; which would stymie his ability to de-escalate; and then he couldn’t 
‘win’ in Vietnam—which in his heart he didn’t believe was possible anyway. 
Through the looking glass with Richard Nixon. this stuff was better than LSD. 


Nor is Perlstein’s grasp of fact much better. Of the 1969 Altamont concert 
played by the Rolling Stones outside San Francisco he writes, ‘Hells Angels 
beat hippies to death with pool cues’. No hippy at Altamont died in this 
fashion. One of the Hells Angels, Alan Passaro, did stab to death Meredith 
Hunter, a black man who had drawn a revolver; Passaro was later acquitted 
on grounds of self-defence. Perlstein also claims that George Bush Sr, in his 
losing congressional race in Texas against the Democrat Lloyd Bentsen, said 
that if Bentsen wanted to run to the right of him he would have to fall off the 
planet. It was actually Bentsen who said this—an altogether sharper politi- 
cal anecdote. The most vivid words in Nixonland come from Spiro Agnew, 
Nixon’s vice president and the man assigned the task of ratcheting up the 
angers of the Silent Majority to maximum volume. This he did in sentences 
mostly crafted for him by Nixon’s speechwniters, Pat Buchanan and William 
Safire, who handed Agnew such mock-heroic lines as: ‘The troglodytic left- 
ists who dominate Congress . . . work themselves into a lather over an alleged 
shortage of nutriments in a child’s box of Wheaties.’ 

Perlstein reserves his own rhetorical venom for radicals, portrayed as 
the inspirational villains who enabled the creation of Nixonland. The book 
displays a consistent dislike of leftists, casting them as culpable provoca- 
teurs of right-wing backlash or scooting past them with a quick glance, when 
not omitting them altogether. A determination to drop them down histo- 
ty’s oubliette would explain Perlstein’s extraordinary and otherwise baffling 
omission from his vast bibliography of Andrew Kopkand, by far the best 
journalist the American left produced in the 6os and 70s, and one who 
wrote many brilliant essays precisely on Perlstein’s themes. But Kopkind 
was a genuine radical, unlike Perlstein or the writers Perlstein cites as his 
heroes. Paul Cowan, for example, a colleague of mine in the 1970s at the 
Village Voice, scuttled away from radicalism as quickly as other Voice journal- 
ists of that period like Clark Whelton, who later became a speechwniter for 
Mayor Ed Koch. Even as Cowan became increasingly focused on his own 
Jewish roots, he developed a concern for white ethnics in mutiny, the topic 
of many of his articles. They mirrored the explicit denunciations of ‘radical 
elitism’ by writers like James Fallows, who built his early career on positive 
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accounts of those who did not dodge the draft, for such neo-lib roosts as the 
Washington Monthly and the Atlantic. What united all these writers was hos- 
tility towards any political stance indicating active sympathy and support for 
Third or Second World opposition to the American empire. 

A regular contributor to the New Republic and Salon websites, Perlstein is 
no loose cannon on the ideological deck. His writing never betrays the faint- 
est hint of heterodoxy. His differences with the Right are tactfully expressed 
and his judgements mostly genteel. Like the editor of the Nation, he wrote 
warmly about the late William Buckley Jr after the passing of that apex swine. 
On the other hand, Perlstein’s hostility to the radical or socialist Left extends 
beyond the pages of Nixonland: a recent interview with the libertarian peri- 
odical Reason referred to the ‘juvenile and destructive Abbie Hoffman’. (The 
tone mellows instantly when Perlstein moves on to George Wallace: ‘there 
was a genuine economic populism in a lot of what Wallace said.’) But on 
other occasions it can be difficult, like trying to haul oneself out of the sea via 
a smooth rock covered with seaweed, to get a firm purchase on Perlstein’s 
actual positions. His previous tome, Before the Storm: Barry Goldwater and 
the Unmaking of the American Consensus (2001), depends like his new one on 
back projection of some mythic past when the nation was united. But today, 
in his interview with Reason, he is capable of writing: 


There’s a certain kind of cultural energy pursued by the gatekeepers of elite 
discourse, who want to argue that Americans fundamentally agree with each 
other and that’s the health of the nation .. when people describe the Kennedy 
assassination as an eruption of violence with no precedent in American cul- 
ture; when people say Barry Goldwater lost because he ‘dared to question the 
American consensus’; when you have liberal pundits basically not seeing the 
coming backlash against liberalism when the evidence is right in front of 
their faces—what’s 1n operation, I think, is an understudied, underexamined 
American discomfort with conflict. 


Is this Perlstein’s real view? If so, he would have been better advised 
to put quotation marks around the final word in the title of his book on 
Goldwater; but perhaps his publishers told him that pandering to an imagi- 
nary golden age of social harmony is the way to sell books. That allows him 
to wring his hands over the present. The closing sentences of Nixonland 
have an appropriately apocalyptic timbre: ‘Do Americans not hate each other 
enough to fantasize about killing one another, in cold blood, over political 
and cultural disagreements? It would be hard to argue they do not. How did 
Nixonland end? It has not ended yet.’ 

What are we to make of this? Of course, the American landscape is rent 
by the vast fissures of race and class. Politicians were aware of them long 
before Nixon was born. Hillary Clinton manipulated the same constituen- 
cies and the same fears as Wallace did, back in the late 1960s. The major 
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card in John McCain’s hand features the colour of Obama’s skin. But the 
contours have changed all the same. These days the blue-collar workers 
from the industrial unions who beat up the anti-war hippies in the late Gos 
wear ear-rings and long hair, use weed and meth, drink cappuccino and buy 
Chardonnay as well as Budweiser. Their unions fade in strength from year 
to year. Blue-collar America is far lower in the water. The largest demonstra- 
tions last year were not against the Iraq war, which a high percentage of 
Americans oppose, but those conducted by immigrants. Nixonland is an iffy 
proposition these days. Many of its former residents face foreclosure and a 
search for new abodes. 

Such considerations of political economy are alien to Perlstein. The 
political mission of Nixonland is pretty clearly to set the stage for a candi- 
date of liberal consensus and healing, who has since happily materialized in 
Barack Obama. It goes without saying that if the Illinois senator were actu- 
ally to propose altering the distribution of income and wealth in America, 
the heavy artillery would come out against such ‘divisive’ rabble-rousing. Yet 
consensus—the wrong kind, naturally—has come through the fires of divi- 
siveness. In late September, after an avalanche of phone calls to Congress 
had denounced Treasury Secretary Paulson’s planned $700 billion bail- 
out at a rate of 99 to 1, the Republicans in the House of Representatives, 
along with 95 mutinous Democrats, rejected the plan—controverting the 
injunctions of both the Republican and the Democratic candidates. Both 
McCain and Obama—the latter heavily freighted with Wall Street advisers 
and campaign contributions—supported the bankers’ coup, consummated 
in Congress on October 4. Invoking bipartisanship, Obama declared that he 
would have to delay envisaged social spending programmes, and emphati- 
cally nixed suggestions that he use the moment of maximum negotiating 
leverage before the Senate vote to insist on regulatory reform, or relief for 
beleaguered homeowners rather than banks. 

Progressives, perennially on the alert for the arrival of Stormtroopers 
on Main Street, have seized on Governor Sarah Palin as Nixonland’s new 
suzerain, distracting themselves from the unpleasant reality that it was 
the Democrats and their ticket that pushed through the bail-out. The us 
Treasury will now superintend a wave of foreclosures and evictions, amid 
the landscapes that nourished the young Nixon. Fertile opportunity lies 
ahead for right-wing populism. Perhaps the Boudicca of the Backwoods will 
be reborn in years to come as America’s echo of Poujade. 
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SUSAN WATKINS 


Editorial 


THE NUCLEAR NON- 


PROTESTATION TREATY 


HE ROAR OF Crashing banks and stock markets has drowned 

the drumbeat for war on Iran of late; but behind the head- 

lines of economic turmoil, a nuclear-weapons crisis persists. 

Obama has vowed that he will do ‘whatever it takes’ to stop the 
Iranian enrichment programme. The threat of military force must stay 
on the table—‘As President, I will use all elements of American power to 
pressure Iran’. He will have support in Europe: French Foreign Minister 
Bernard Kouchner warned over a year ago that ‘the world should prepare 
for war over Iran’s nuclear programme’. The legal pretext for an attack 
is provided by the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, which has emerged 
in the post-Cold War era as a cornerstone of the ‘international commu- 
nity’. Recent articles in this journal have examined the formal aims and 
practical record of the NPT in preventing the spread of nuclear weapons, 
and the policies of the Bush Administration towards it.! What follows 
will look at two further questions. Firstly, what is the political history of 
the Treaty as an international agreement—which powers conceived it, 
and for what reasons; which accepted it, and why; which have rejected it, 
and with what consequences? Secondly, what has been the effect of the 
Treaty in world politics, understood as an arena of conflicts involving not 
only states, but movements and ideals? 


These questions hold a particular relevance for New Left Review. Its 
founding editors in 1960 were leading participants in the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, the largest mass movement in Britain since the 
War, and crucible for a new youth-protest culture. No cause was more 
central to Edward Thompson, Stuart Hall and the New Left of the time 
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than opposition to the British Bomb and to the deadly arms race between 
the superpowers.” Yet CND faded, once its adherents had been beaten 
back inside the Labour Party. It was solidarity with the National Liberation 
Front in Vietnam, rather than the threat of atomic devastation, that would 
mobilize the great protests of the 1960s. Two decades later, however, when 
the arrival of us Cruise and Pershing missiles in Western Europe once 
again revived nuclear fears, a European-wide campaign against the arms 
race sprang into being, with Edward Thompson once again at its fore. 
Setting out to unite dissenters ın both West and Eastern Europe against 
the Cold War, END rallied huge demonstrations against nuclear weapons 
on an international scale and produced a more developed set of debates 
than its predecessor. Of these, perhaps the most sustained took place in 
the milieu of this journal, with the publication in 1980 of Thompson’s 
famous essay, ‘Notes on Exterminism’, followed by contributions from 
Raymond Williams, Noam Chomsky, Lucio Magri, Mike Davis and oth- 
ers.3 But by the mid 1980s END, too, had receded, leaving little mark on 
the course of events in the final years of the Cold War. Its aftermath was 
not the expansion of protest that had been the sequel to CND, but the 
capitulations of Gorbachev and Yeltsin, and the triumph of the West. 


Twenty years on again, popular protests against the invasion of Iraq— 
officially designed to stop it getting nuclear weapons—mobilized far 
greater numbers than even END, not only in Europe but throughout 
the world. But this time the peace movement was even shorter-lived, as 
an effective political force. Nor has there been any movement of anti- 
imperialist solidarity against the extended military occupation of Iraq, 











1 Norman Dombey, ‘The Nuclear Non-Proliferaton Treaty: Aims, Limitations and 
Achievements’, and Peter Gowan, “Twilight of the NPT”, NLR 52, July-Aug 2008 
The text of the NPT appears on pp. 46-7 of that issue. 

2 See, for example: Editorial, Towards Aldermaston’, NLR 1/2, March-April 1960; 
E. P. Thompson, ‘Countermarching to Armageddon’, NLR 1/4, July-August 1960; 
Editorial, ‘Scarborough and Beyond’, NLR 1/6, Nov-Dec 1960; and Perry Anderson, 
‘The Left in the Fifties’, NLR 1/29, Jan—Feb 1965. 

3 See Thompson, ‘Notes on Exterminism’, NLR 1/121, May-June 1980; Raymond 
Williams, ‘The Politics of Nuclear Disarmament’, NLR 1/124, Nov-Dec 1980; Lucio 
Magri, ‘The Peace Movement and European Socialism’, NLR 1/131, Jan-Feb 1982, 
Ernest Mandel, ‘The Threat of War and the Struggle for Socialism’, NLR 1/141, Sept- 
Oct 1983; many of these are collected together with, inter alia, Noam Chomsky, 
‘Strategic Arms, the Cold War and the Thud World’ and Mike Davis, ‘Nuclear 
Imperialism and Extended Deterrence’, ın E. P. Thompson et al., Exterminism and 
Cold War, Verso: London 1982. 
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of the kind that played a critical role in ending the war in Vietnam. Now, 
when an attack is menaced against Iran, there is less sign than ever of 
any vocal or organized resistance to the rationale for it. Nuclear disarma- 
ment, once the cause of a movement for peace, has become the prime 
justification for acts and threats of war. In this transformation, the role 
of the NPT has been central. Level-headed analysis of it is overdue. 


I. COLD WAR 


The diplomatic origins of the Treaty lie in a contingent convergence of 
interests between the superpowers during the Cold War. The two atomic 
bombs dropped by the United States on an already defeated Japan in 
1945 established its supremacy in this field, as well as making it the only 
power to have used nuclear weapons to date. Intended in part to intimi- 
date the Soviet Union, the deliberately spectacularized demonstration 
of force galvanized Russian efforts to acquire arms to match. By 1949, 
the ussx had its own atomic bomb. In 1952, the us tested the far more 
powerful hydrogen bomb; by 1955, the ussR had pulled level with it 
again, and by 1957 both powers had liquid-fuel missile-delivery systems, 
though America remained far ahead both in numbers and technology. 
The megatonnage of a single weapon was now nearly 4,000 times that 
of the bomb dropped on Hiroshima.‘ Britain, regarded by Washington as 
a completely dependable ally, and still in possession of a sizeable empire, 
was allowed to pursue its own programme, exploding a fission device 
in 1952 and a small fusion one in 1957— triggering the first protests at 
Aldermaston the following year. But the UK, as a loyal annexe of the us, 
did not alter the basic duopoly of the two great nuclear antagonists. 


Conjuncture of the sixties 


Matters changed in 1960. France, Europe’s other major colonial power, 
saw no reason why it should forego what Britain had obtained, and in 











4 From the mid-5os, however, the credible deployment of such weapons came into 
doubt. As Eisenhower asked in 1954: ‘What do you do with the victory? .. . Here 
would be a great area from the Elbe to Vladivostok and down through South East 
Asia torn up and destroyed, without government, without its communications, just 
an area of starvation and disaster . . . what would the civilized world do about it?’ OfF 
the-record statement to senior officers, Quantico, VA, recorded ın James Hagerty’s 
diary, 19 June 1954, Eisenhower Library; ated in Philip Bobbitt, Democracy and 
Deterrence: The History and Future of Nuclear Strategy, Basingstoke 1988, p. 41. 
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that year succeeded in detonating a device in Algeria. Although Paris had 
been a signatory of the Atlantic Pact, it was not viewed by Washington 
in the same light as London. France had failed to ratify the European 
Defence Union, persisted with a destabilizing war in North Africa and 
plotted an attack on Egypt that the us thought it necessary to scotch. 
By 1960, moreover, De Gaulle—with a long history of refusing to bend 
to the American will—was at the helm of the state, and would soon be 
rejecting British membership of the Common Market as a Trojan Horse 
for US interests. A nuclear France pursuing an independent foreign pol- 
icy was an unpalatable prospect. 


Moscow’s concern lay elsewhere. West Germany had renounced its 
rights to a national nuclear-weapons programme in the Paris Settlement 
of 1954, but retained the possibility of achieving nuclear status through a 
united Europe. With French help, it now hoped to do so within the EEC. 
Any such possibility was bound to alarm the ussr, after its experience at 
the hands of Germany in the Second World War. For the first time, this 
created potential common ground on a nuclear-arms question between 
Washington and Moscow: the us was hostile to French ambitions, the 
USSR to German. The result was the passage of a 1961 UN General 
Assembly resolution, which called for the groundwork to begin on a 
treaty that would ban the proliferation of nuclear weapons to any further 
states, while guaranteeing the arsenals of the two superpowers.’ Here 
matters came to a temporary halt, however, since Washington’s attempts 
to prevent the emergence of an autonomous Franco-German nuclear axis 
involved balancing with Bonn against Paris. The Adenauer government 
was wooed with promises of a NATO mix-manned Multi-Lateral Force, 
which would allow German generals and scientists access to American 
atomic weapons—anathema to the Soviet leadership. Washington’s 
desire to factor a joint-run Western force into any non-proliferation 
formula stymied negotiations over the NPT for the next four years. 


The impetus that got them going again came from the other front 
of the Cold War, where anti-imperialist forces were on the move in 
the Third World. As these began gaining ground in the 1960s—the 
Cuban revolution, decolonization in Africa, guerrilla struggles in Latin 
America—Washington had more reason to heed Soviet talk of peaceful 
coexistence; especially if this could be translated into curbing Moscow’s 


5 A non-proliferation resolution had been proposed by ‘neutral’ Ireland at every 
UNGA since 1958. 
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material support for national-liberation struggles and, above all, securing 
a measure of diplomatic silence on the fast-expanding war in Viemam. 
On its side, the Soviet leadership was now in open conflict with China—a 
rift that had started precisely over the issue of nuclear weapons, when 
Khrushchev had refused to share Russian technology with Mao. China’s 
explosion of a test device in December 1964 showed that even a poor 
country, albeit the largest at the Bandung Conference, could equip itself 
with a deterrent. The Chinese bomb concentrated minds in Washington 
and Moscow alike on the need to restrict the emergence of further nuclear 
powers in the Third World, as well as in Europe. 


Negotiation 


The non-proliferation treaty’s move back up the diplomatic agenda was 
not a matter of symmetrical concern to both superpowers, however. The 
drive behind it came from Washington, for the NPT was also designed 
for another, urgent purpose that was of importance to the us alone. A 
treaty limiting the spread of nuclear weapons could provide timely ideo- 
logical cover for the Johnson Administration, just then enlarging its war 
in Vietnam, as ultimately devoted to the cause of world peace even as it 
intensified the bombardment of Hanoi. ‘Because of the repercussions 
of the Vietnam situation’, explained the Administration’s chief disarma- 
ment negotiator to the Secretary of State in the spring of 1966, ‘the us 
badly needs to demonstrate its desire to seriously negotiate measures 
contributing to international stability and curbing the nuclear arms race’. 
The White House pointed out that ‘differences with the Communists 
over Vietnam make our common interests in preventing nuclear spread 
and curbing the nuclear arms race all the more important to pursue’. 
Johnson sent a personal letter to Kosygin urging a Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, and assuring him that America now opposed West Germany 
acquiring nuclear arms. Rusk reported that Moscow could accept NATO 
consultation with Bonn on nuclear issues, but wanted assurances that 
the NPT would not ‘serve as a front for future hardware arrangements’. 
Bilateral discussions quickened during Gromyko’s visit to New York in 








6 Memorandum from John Foster to Dean Rusk, 25 May 1966, and Committee 
of Principals summary, 21 January 1966, in: ‘Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1964-1968’, vol. x1, Arms Control and Disarmament, Historian’s Office, 
Department of State, Washington, Dc Foster also suggested to Rusk that ‘there 
would be unquestioned political value to us ın achieving a major arms control 
agreement with the Soviets ın view of the state of Sino-Soviet relations’ 
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September 1966. That December, Washington circulated a revised text 
to its allies, containing drafts of what would become the first two Articles 
of the NPT: the five states that already possessed nuclear weapons would 
pledge not to give them to others, and non-weapon states would vow not 
to acquire them.’ 


But the draft Treaty met with a barrage of criticism when it was pre- 
sented to the UN body dealing with such matters, the Eighteen-Nation 
Committee on Disarmament. India and Brazil argued that the first 
article of a non-proliferation treaty should prohibit the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons altogether. The NPT was both discriminatory and hypo- 
critical, calling on the rest of the world to give up the Bomb for the good 
of humanity, while the self-defined nuclear powers clung on to theirs. 
France—though granted a role as one of the latter—rejected the Treaty 
on principle, its representative declaring: ‘This is not disarmament— 
this is only a strengthening of the monopolies of the great powers’. The 
German media ran a blistering campaign against the ‘Dictate of the 
Atomic Giants’, which Adenauer attacked as ‘a Morgenthau Plan raised 
to the power of two’, and Strauss as a ‘new Versailles’. 


To buy off this opposition, a rash of new articles was hurriedly added to 
the Treaty during the run-up to the UN vote. The chief sweetener was 
Article rv, an offer to help those who signed it obtain civilian nuclear 
power.® The Germans would be allowed to select the inspectors of their 
own nuclear plants and, like the Canadians, Japanese and other indus- 
trial allies of the us, would be tacitly permitted nuclear ‘threshold’ 
status, to the hook-up of the last wire. A new Article vI gestured towards 
the disarmament of the five nuclear-weapon states, at some unspecified 
point in the future. Article x allowed signatories to withdraw and lim- 
ited the life-span of the Treaty to twenty-five years, after which a further 








7 us-Soviet negotiators agreed, surveying the balance of power, that the NPT would 
define as legitimate nuclear-weapon states all those that had exploded a nuclear 
device prior to 1967: the US, USSR, Britain, France and the PRC (at that stage stl 
blocked by us veto from occupying the China seat in the UN General Assembly and 
Security Council). 

è Though the promised facilities were nowhere defined, Foster told the us Congress 
that they would include uranium enrichment, stockpiling of fissionable maternal, 
plutonium-fuelled reactors and fast-breeder reactors. Mohamed Shaker, The Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty Origins and Implementation, 1959-79, Oceana, NY 1980, 
vol. 2, p. 251. 
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international conference—to be held in 1995—-would decide whether it 
should be renewed. Reception was still so lukewarm, however, that when 
the Treaty was finally put to the General Assembly in June 1968 nearly 
a third of uN member-states refused to support it. It passed amid all-out 
American attacks to crush the Tet offensive. 


For those that did sign, the promise of civil nuclear power was the big- 
gest attraction. A raft of middle-ranking dictatorships—the Shah of Iran, 
Diaz Ordaz in Mexico, Nigerian generals, Marcos in the Philippines, 
the Thai junta, incoming Baathist leaders in Syria and Irag—hoped 
to benefit from the atomic El Dorado held out in Article rv. A larger 
set of poorer signatories, including Somalia, Haiti, Nepal, would never 
be able to afford a weapons programme anyway, yet might aspire to 
crumbs from the nuclear table. NATO allies were given an American 
guarantee that they would have a ‘finger on the trigger’. A group of 
threshold powers—West Germany, Italy, Japan, South Korea—waited 
until the LAEA, initially part of Eisenhower's 1953 Atoms for Peace pro- 
gramme, had been revamped as the official NPT agency, and acceded 
once they had agreed suitably lenient inspection protocols. But for most, 
the lure of nuclear power proved illusory; few of the promised reactors 
ever arrived. The Carter Administration imposed a new set of limita- 
tions just as the larger developing states grew able to afford them. The 
1978 Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act ruled that American nuclear fuel 
could only be sent to states implementing further safeguards, while the 
Nuclear Suppliers’ Group, an industry cartel dominated by American 
private-sector interests, was used to screen importers, considering cli- 
ent states on a case-by-case basis.? Important regional powers, including 
Brazil, India, China, France, Argentina, Chile, Cuba, South Africa, Israel, 
Pakistan, continued to shun the NPT. 


Exterminism? 


By the late 1970s, however, the balance of forces that had given rise 
to the Treaty was changing. The Nicaraguan and Iranian revolu- 
tions were the last successful anti-imperialist revolts of the period. A 
turning-point was China’s alignment with the us, not only against the 
Soviet Union but also—as signalled by its 1978 invasion of newly lib- 
erated Vietnam—against the popular-revolutionary movements it had 











° David Fischer, History of the International Atomic Energy Agency: The First Forty 
Years, Vienna 1997, p. 99. 
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formerly supported in the Third World. The result was a decisive shift 
in the triangular relationship between the NATO powers, the Soviet bloc 
and anti-imperialist forces, in favour of the West. Washington could 
now toughen its stance towards Moscow, with tacit Chinese backing. 
The Carter Administration opened the final round of the Cold War 
by announcing plans to upgrade its nuclear-strike force in Europe. In 
December 1979, NATO agreed to site Cruise and Pershing missiles in 
Britain and Germany; Reagan rapidly moved to station them. The USSR, 
in the paralytic hands of Brezhnev, and bogged down in its own counter- 
insurgency war in Afghanistan, blundered forward with plans for a new 
generation of missiles. As ın the 1960s, but now on a much wider inter- 
national stage, the threat mobilized hundreds of thousands in protest 
against nuclear arms. Jonathan Schell’s Fate of the Earth and Edward 
Thompson’s Protest and Survive depicted the terrifying effects of nuclear 
warfare more vividly than even CND had done twenty years before. 


This was the context for the debate around ‘Notes on Exterminism’. 
Thompson’s passionate polemic assailed caricatural, but recognizable 
positions often heard on the left: the causes of the Cold War lay in the 
expansionist drives of world imperialism; nuclear armament by state 
socialism was overwhelmingly reactive and defensive; the bomb was 
a thing, not an agent; preoccupation with the horrors of nuclear war 
was diversionary, leading to ‘neutralism, pacifism and a failure to con- 
nect with the struggles of the Third World’. Against such delusions, 
Thompson argued that the categories of capitalism, imperialism and 
state socialism were inadequate to the unprecedented situation of the 
early 1980s: a confrontation between two parallel ‘exterminist’ sys- 
tems. With chilling evocations of the final catastrophe, he predicted 
that, unless the peace movement prevailed, a nuclear collision was 
almost certain before the century was out. The threat of extermination 
demanded that all secondary differences—socialism, capitalism—be 
subordinated to ‘the human ecological imperative’ to survive. 


Warmly supporting Thompson’s call for massive protests against the 
danger of nuclear catastrophe, his interlocutors offered alternative 
accounts of the heightened Cold War tensions of the time. They wid- 
ened the scope to include what Mike Davis called the ‘actually existing 
exterminism’ in San Salvador or Guatemala City, and the ‘revolution in 
the counter-revolution’ effected by Reagan. In one of the most powerful 
essays, Raymond Williams warned against the political logic of a debate 
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that did not move beyond the nightmarish consequences of nuclear 
conflict. For ‘no one is quicker to agree about these horrors than the 
defenders and actual executants of the arms race, who then derive their 
own models of deterrence and swing much public opinion behind them’. 
To treat the threat of nuclear conflagration as a discrete, all-determining 
issue was to obscure its real causes and foster ‘a sense of helplessness 
beneath a vast, impersonal and uncontrollable force’, just as the nuclear- 
weapons establishments aimed to do. 


For Williams, the politics of disarmament required an unflinching 
recognition of the validity of nuclear deterrence as a national-defence 
strategy. “The natural and wholly reasonable desire of all peoples to be 
secure against direct attack’, he wrote, ‘ought never for a moment be 
denied, or even questioned, by those of us who are against nuclear arms 
and the arms race’. As he argued elsewhere, the Chinese could not be 
denied what the Americans and Russians already possessed. Deterrence 
had undoubtedly played a part—along with a much broader complex of 
political struggles, and the public revulsion against first use—in falsify- 
ing predictions of nuclear annihilation. Williams distinguished between 
defensive, essentially national ‘strategies of deterrence’ and a broader 
‘ideology of deterrence’, structuring the alliances of the Cold War. To 
shelter under an extended American (or Soviet) nuclear umbrella 
entailed ‘assent to a steady loss of independence and openness across 
a much wider political field’. The re-nuclearization of the early 1980s 
threatened to turn the populations of Europe from ‘deterrent subjects’ 
into ‘objects in an ideology of deterrence wholly beyond usas nations or 
peoples’. In the process, ‘the longing for disarmament is ideologically 
captured as the cover for yet another stage of re-armament’. It was this 
logic, so strikingly premonitory of the later role of the NPT, that the new 
mass movements needed to oppose. 


II. NEW ORDER 


Some three decades later, history’s verdict on the Exterminism debate 
would appear unequivocal. Nuclear annihilation has not occurred. 
Capitalism has never been so generally accepted as the defining form 
of the time. Imperialism, long dismissed as an outdated shibboleth, is 
taken for granted—alternatively celebrated or deplored—across the ideo- 
logical board, as America’s empire of bases has expanded from Western 
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Europe and East Asia into Central Europe, the Balkans, the Caucasus, 
the Middle Eastand Central Asia. Watched from space by swarms of satel- 
lites, extended deterrence has spread across the globe, from Ascension 
to Diego Garcia, Okinawa to Incirlik. Russia and China have been inte- 
grated into an American-led economic order. As for the ideology of 
deterrence, Williams’s vision was prophetic: the global ‘capture’ of disar- 
mament hopes, as the cover for a new stage of militarist expansionism, 
has been effected through the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 


The condition of the NPT’s new salience was, of course, the American 
victory in the Cold War. Three factors then transformed the NPT 
regime, in the era that could be said to have opened with the 1991 
Gulf War. First, the Treaty was fortuitously aligned with membership 
of the uN Security Council when, in the summer of 1991, both France 
and China—the two nuclear powers that had once vehemently criti- 
cized it—now performed a volte-face and announced their intention to 
accede. In both cases, the process involved a domestic political crisis 
undoing earlier claims of social independence, resulting in a capitula- 
tion to the American hegemony that each had once resisted. In France, 
Mitterrand had already tacitly settled for neo-liberalism at home and 
neo-Americanism abroad after the collapse of the Socialists’ initial 
attempt at nationalization and reflation in 1982; his call for Germany 
to accept Pershing missiles won warm praise from the Reagan White 
House. But with the fall of the Soviet Union, any facade of neo-Gaullist 
independence from the two powers collapsed as well. The glide to 
Washington was consummated with the Gulf War, when French troops 
came under Us command. In June 1991, within three months of Iraq’s 
expulsion from Kuwait, Mitterrand announced a ‘Master Plan for 
Global Disarmament’: France would sign the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
and urged all other states to do the same. 


China’s turn towards the New World Order came six weeks later. 
Economically and diplomatically, its back-story had started with Deng 
Xiaoping’s Open Door policy and trip to the United States in the late 
1970s. But it was the crisis of 1989, with mass upheaval in the cities 
against his regime, and the isolation of the PRC after the crackdown, 
that triggered the decisive change. Anxious to shake off its pariah status 
after Tiananmen, and sensing it now had nothing to lose by jettisoning 
past principles—in the name of which it had once itself acquired nuclear 
weapons—the cc? rallied to the Treaty. The announcement was made as 
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a bid for American favour by Li Peng in August 1991, during the Japanese 
Prime Minister's visit to Beijing, the first by a foreign dignitary since the 
repression of June Fourth. In its turn, accession heralded Deng’s south- 
ern tour, blessing the stock market and launching the unqualified drive 
towards capitalism.’ With the adhesion of France and China, the gap—at 
least, the officially admitted gap—between the pays légal of the NPT and 
the pays réel of nuclear power was closed. The happy chance that the five 
‘legitimate’ possessors of nuclear weapons were also the five permanent 
members of the Security Council, enjoying veto powers setting them 
above all other states, meant that the nuclear oligopoly they formed now 
had the enforcement mechanisms of the UN at its disposal. 


The lower ranks of the NPT were also swollen by the fall-out of 199I— 
a second factor in generalizing its sway. Forty-five more states now 
acceded to the Treaty, which became a test of international respect- 
ability, selectively applied. Among the newcomers were the ex-Soviet 
and ex-Yugoslav republics, post-Apartheid South Africa and six more 
Sub-Saharan states, which had held out while Pretoria had the Bomb. 
Diplomatic arm-twisting by France, China, Canada and others in the 
run-up to the Treaty’s 25-year Extension Conference in 1995 brought in a 
dozen more, including Chile, Argentina and Myanmar. The Conference 
duly granted the NPT indefinite unconditional extension, although a 
last-minute rebellion by Arab states over the Israeli bomb soured the 
atmosphere, and led to the Treaty’s adoption not by vote but by ‘general 
acclaim’." The third factor was the re-tooling of the IAEA, in the aftermath 
of the Gulf War, from a nuclear-monitoring agency into a more-or-less 
transparent extension of American intelligence. Its representative bod- 
ies and funding structure were overhauled, the latter becoming largely 
project-based, with Washington the largest donor. Safety measures were 
downgraded (the Agency’s home laboratory sprang a plutonium leak in 
2008), in favour of selective inspections backed by a Security Council 
mandate bearing the threat of us force. IAEA Director-General Hans Blix 
drew up an intrusive new inspection regime, ‘Programme 93+2’, tabu- 
lating the confrontational tactics that would be deployed in Iraq, Iran 
and North Korea: charging technicians with concealment, demanding 





'° Zhao Ziyang had already waxed eloquent on China’s support for non-proliferation 
at a 1984 White House dinner, and by 1988 scholars at the Chinese Academy 
of Social Sciences were busy revising the PRC's traditional critique of the NPT 
as discriminatory. 

7 Brazil signed in 1998 and even Cuba, as the price of European trade, ın 2002. 
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access to non-registered or non-nuclear sites, putting the burden on the 
accused to prove their innocence. Since 1997 Blix’s lieutenant and suc- 
cessor Mohamed ElBaradei has run the same model with the help of 
Olli Heinonen, a bullish radiochemist from Helsinki.” With stepped- 
up police powers in Vienna, diplomatic consolidation in New York and 
political alignment with the Security Council, the Treaty was primed for 
use in the new century. 


Three exceptions 


By 2003, on the eve of the invasion of Iraq, only three out of 193 
member-states of the UN were not signatories to the NPT. All three 
possessed nuclear weapons—unlike Iraq, attacked on the pretext that 
it was developing them—and have been generously rewarded, rather 
than punished. Israel, the most notorious case, not only receives more 
American economic and military aid per capita than any other state on 
earth, but is not even admitted by the ‘international community’ to have 
an atomic arsenal. For half a century, Tel Aviv’s single-minded pursuit of 
nuclear weapons has been matched only by us determination not to see 
it. Peres began energetic fundraising for an Israeli bomb in New York in 
the early 50s, and later conducted millionaires’ tours of Dimona. French 
and British nuclear assistance was secured at the meeting at Sèvres 
that planned the tripartite attack on Egypt in 1956.3 The Eisenhower 
Administration ignored U-2 photos of the massive ‘textile factory’ under 
construction in the desert; after the exposés of 1960, Ben Gurion’s deni- 
als were taken at face value, just as evidence of an Israeli-South African 
nuclear test in 1979 was dismissed by Carter. No protest has ever been 
made at the abduction and imprisonment of Mordechai Vanunu for 
whistleblowing on Dimona. Today, when the Israeli nuclear arsenal is 
of comparable size to Britain’s, the watchdogs of the IAEA continue to act 
as if it does not exist. On an Israeli Air Force tour of Israel in 2002, at the 
height of Blair and Powell’s mendacious claims of an Iraqi nuclear pro- 
gramme, ElBaradei was flown past Dimona without opening his lips. 





2 Heinonen specializes in unofficial briefings to the international press, usually 
on the basis of unexamined evidence supplied by the us-backed Iranian spy group, 
Mujahedeen-e Khalq. 

3 ‘In Israel, a million Jews are besieged by Arabs; ın Algeria, a million Frenchmen 
the same’, Peres was told by French Interior Minister Bourgés-Maunoury: Michael 
Karpin, The Bomb in the Basement, New York 2006, p. 62. 

4 After 18 years in gaol, Vanunu remains imprisoned within the borders of the coun- 
try, as Israeli authorities refuse his increasingly desperate pleas for an exit visa. 
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If the long-running farce of Israel’s non-identification as a nuclear power 
remains the most glaring of the NPT’s hypocrisies, treatment of the two 
subcontinental states that have also declined to sign has followed the 
same logic: partners or dependents of the West can ignore the Treaty 
with impunity if they choose. India’s intentions of acquiring the bomb 
were never a diplomatic secret—Delhi disdaining the pantomime of 
Dimona—and its first test explosion took place in 1974. Carter exercised 
a presidential waiver in 1979 to override the 1978 Congressional Act 
and approve Indian nuclear-fuel shipments. Vajpayee’s announcement 
of Indian weapons capability in 1998 was rewarded with the pomp of 
Clinton’s visit, the first by an American President, in 2000. The 2005 
Bush-Singh agreement, formally lifting restrictions on us nuclear- 
technology sales to India, represents the continuation of this policy, 
while binding Delhi’s foreign policy to Washington’s across a much 
wider strategic sphere, aimed principally at Iran and China.5 


Nor has the West made much fuss about the Pakistani bomb, although 
the treatment has been a little less fulsome. A 1979 nuclear-fuel ban, 
in line with the 1978 Act, was reversed by Carter in 1980, when Zia 
became a frontline ally in Afghanistan; reimposed after Islamabad 
tested its first weapon in 1998, it was lifted again in 2001 for the sec- 
ond invasion of Afghanistan. Western disgruntlement at Pakistan’s past 
willingness to share its nuclear know-how with non-client states—Libya, 
Iran, North Korea—should not be exaggerated: Abdul Qadeer Khan’s 
network has been penetrated by American intelligence since at least 
1975. Any Western irritation about such nuclear entrepreneurship has 
been of small account compared to the strategic role of Pakistan in 
the War on Terror, which has earned it massive amounts of American 
aid, without any grumbling about the NPT. At the same time, contra- 
dictions in us—Pakistan relations, as Washington both relies upon the 
state and destabilizes the country, are to a certain degree contained by 
Islamabad’s nuclear capability. 


Two targets 


Western complaisance towards the three nuclear states that have rejected 
the NPT outright has been accompanied by unremitting hostility towards 


5 The deal is subject to the annual say-so of Congress under the 2006 us Hyde Act; 
among its foreign-policy requirements are that India ‘fully and actively participate’ 
in US efforts to ‘dissuade, isolate, and 1f necessary, sanction and contain’ Iran. 
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others that have signed it, but are accused of not respecting it. The dif- 
ference does not lie in any legalistic distinction but in the relation to the 
us of the states concerned. The Israel of Shamir and Sharon, the India 
of Desai and Vajpayee, the Pakistan of Zia and Musharraf, were friends 
of the West. Late Baathist Iraq, Khomeinist Iran and Communist North 
Korea were not. In the name of the NPT, the first was overthrown, and 
a vicious war still rages over its ruins. The second and third have been 
repeatedly threatened with the same fate, on the same grounds. Both 
states have good reason to fear for their security—both are surrounded 
by nuclear powers, and too-well acquainted with the realities of foreign 
invasion. The status of nuclear weapons may have been eroded within 
the great-power armouries by the increased destructive power and pre- 
cision targeting of conventional weaponry, to which no taboo attaches; 
but a nuclear deterrent is still a potent defence for lesser states, against 
regime change or invasion. Given their respective histories and circum- 
stances, it is small wonder that Iran and North Korea should be trying 
to insure themselves against such risks. Wiliams’s ‘wholly reasonable 
desire of peoples to be secure against direct attack’ is starkly posed by the 
current threats against them. The goal of the NPT regime is to prevent 
their self-constitution as ‘deterrent subjects’. 


The two are not identical, but what they have in common is that in nei- 
ther case can a nuclear capability be construed as anything other than 
defensive. Beleaguered, impoverished North Korea, long threatened by 
American nuclear strikes, has been trying for fifteen years to bargain 
its minuscule atomic programme for aid, above all in energy supplies 
of which the country is desperately short. The DPRK is the type-case of 
a small state fooled into entering into Treaty obligations in exchange 
for a non-delivered civil reactor. Negotiations to buy a Soviet power 
plant—distinct from an earlier nuclear-research programme—began 
with Chernenko in 1984; final agreement was held up by us pressure on 
Gorbachev and Shevardnadze, who made accession to the NPT a condi- 
tion of the deal. North Korea signed up in December 1985, but the reactor 
never materialized, and Pyongyang was abandoned when Shevardnadze 
switched Moscow’s Korean policy to Seoul in 1988. This left the DPRK’s 
embryonic indigenous research programme at the mercy of Blix’s 93+2 
inspection regime. In 1994, tensions over the IAEA’s demands escalated 
to the brink of war, as the Clinton Administration readied a first strike 
on the country, called off only at the last minute. An Agreed Framework 
was eventually brokered, offering purchase of us light-water reactors in 
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exchange for North Korea’s decommissioning its Yongbyon plant and 
reversing its withdrawal from the NPT. Once again, whether through 
Congressional parsimony or more cynical raisons d'état, the promised 
reactors failed to appear; following which Pyongyang resumed its pro- 
gramme. The same pattern was repeated by the Bush Administration, 
which ramped up tensions from the end of 2002. After the Koreans 
had exploded a nuclear device (the smallest ever: less than a kiloton) 
Washington signed up to a package in October 2007 that was almost 
identical to the 1994 agreement; and again stalled on its side of the deal. 
At the time of writing the cycle is now stuttering through its second 
phase—negotiation, North Korea having once more brought its sole bar- 
gaining chip into play, while still hoping to preserve it—each side still 
trying to gull the other. Since the us has so far never been willing to sign 
a peace treaty to bring the Korean War to a formal end, which would 
involve recognizing the DPRK, the paranoia attributed to Pyongyang is 
not incomprehensible. 


Iran, a major regional state in every respect, which argues that it has 
abided by the NPT, is currently the more burning case in the eyes of the 
West. For all its disavowals, there is every reason to believe that Tehran 
would like to acquire a nuclear deterrent, as its neighbours have. It is 
perfectly plain that an Iranian nuclear capability would be no threat to 
the United States, or any Western power—it could only serve as a defen- 
sive shield against attack by them. Nor would it be a military threat to 
Israel, whom Iran would never dare attack; though it would bring an end 
to the atomic monopoly Israel has hitherto enjoyed in the region. But 
since the defeat of Iraq in 1991, Iran has emerged as a political threat 
to Israel—a rival for influence over the greater Middle East. Hence the 
incessant drumbeat from Tel Aviv. Before the Gulf War, Israeli-Iranian 
relations were traditionally co-operative, under the table. Ben Gurion’s 
doctrine of alliance with the periphery—Turkey, Iran, Ethiopia—against 
a hostile Arab neighbourhood remained in place long after the ‘Islamic 
Revolution of 1979. But when the last independent Arab power of any 
weight was broken in Desert Storm, Israel began to envision a new 
Greater Middle East strategy, backed by many in Washington, linking 
Israeli brains, Gulf capital and cheap Arab labour. In this scenario, Iran 
became the new rival. In 1992 Rabin and Peres, mobilizing the Israel 
lobby in the us, launched a propaganda blitz against the Rafsanjani 
government, portrayed as bent on backing fundamentalist revolution 
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with nuclear arms." After Clinton’s ‘dual containment’ strategy of 1993, 
embracing Iran and Iraq, came the draconian Iran—Libya Sanctions 
Act of 1996. Since then, Iran has been singled out for intrusive IAEA 
inspections, ‘special’ reports, hyperbolic international press coverage 
and Security Council referral, merely for doing what all its accusers have 
done for years. Military threats against the reactors in Natanz and Arak 
from Israel, and the floor of Congress, escalated until December 2007, 
when a US National Intelligence Estimate threw cold water on scenarios 
of Iranian progress towards a bomb. They recommenced in March 2008, 
at lower level, following one of Heinonen’s press briefings. 


Left to its own devices, Washington would have good cause to seek a 
modus vivendi with Tehran. The mullahs have collaborated with the 
American installation of puppet regimes in Afghanistan and Iraq, and 
when negotiations were tentatively broached in 2003, the Khatami gov- 
ernment fell over itself with offers of across-the-board amity. But Israeli 
opposition to any deal has so far proved insurmountable; nor is it clear 
how far the Supreme Leader is ultimately willing to go. The probabil- 
ity is that Tehran hopes to acquire nuclear weapons eventually, but not 
unconditionally—but just what inducements it would accept to forego 
them remains uncertain. The ongoing escalation of Western threats and 
sanctions could well backfire and the danger of a second war for the NPT 
cannot be dismissed. If the basis for an accommodation with the Great 
Satan exists, so does the risk of violent hostilities. The Treaty supplies a 
standing invitation for an attack. 


Powers 


What, meanwhile, of the nuclear oligopolists themselves? Not one has 
taken any serious step towards that disarmament to which they are pro 
forma urged in Article vi of the Treaty. Within the club of privileged 
states, Russia remains a significant lower-tier gainer, a much dimin- 
ished conventional power whose anomalous retention of the second 
largest nuclear arsenal allows it to punch well above its weight on the 
international scene.” Otherwise, the predominance of the United States 
remains as overwhelming as ever, although the salience of the nuclear 








16 See the account by Gary Sick, adviser to the National Security Council of the time, 
ated in Trita Parsi, Treacherous Alliance: The Secret Dealings of Israel, Iran and the us, 
New Haven 2007, p. 163. 

7 Though modermzation of Russia’s conventional weaponry has accelerated since 
2005: The Military Balance 2008, TISS, p. 206. 
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element in its armoury has been decreased by the ‘revolution in mili- 
tary affairs’. For years now, the American nuclear-weapons sector has 
busied itself with warhead modifications, upgrading a national arsenal 
of an estimated 3,696 nuclear warheads, operationally deployed, with 
an additional 5,736 in active reserve, and thousands more semi-retired. 
American military strategy is not totally subsumed by the logic of non- 
proliferation, however. For an important strand in us policy making, 
a modified version of the former triangle persists in us relations to 
Russia and China, though now drained of systemic tension. Zbigniew 
Brzezinski has long argued that America’s principal strategic aim should 
be to prevent the emergence of a consolidated Eurasian power bloc, by 
controlling the ‘new Balkans’ of Central Asia and balancing against the 
major continental states, militarily and diplomatically. In addition to 
Us installations that virtually ring both Russia and China, an inner circle 
of allies—NATO powers, Japan, Australia; soon perhaps India—is tightly 
linked in missile-defence frameworks that surround the two; implan- 
tation in Afghanistan represents an important presence in their joint 
backyards. Contradicting the logic of the NPT, the us still has potential 
interests in balancing with former Third World states—India, but also, 
conceivably, Iran—against any union of its two fellow UNSC nuclear pow- 
ers, even as it tries to mobilize them to block the emergence of atomic 
upstarts in the Global South. 


III. CONSEQUENCES OF THE TREATY 


Even by the generally undemanding standards of international law, the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty is a blatantly hypocritical and inequi- 
table instrument. Yet many who readily acknowledge this nevertheless 
defend it as the least bad option available. So widespread is this view that 
virtually no opposition to the Treaty 1s ever expressed now, anywhere 
in the world. The reasoning behind such acceptance is straightforward: 
the danger of a nuclear catastrophe is so great that it is worth putting 
up with a measure of unfairness to minimize any risk of it. Although 
the world would be a better place if no powers had such weapons, there 
is no prospect of inducing those who possess them to give them up; so 
we must settle for what we—and they—can achieve, which is to prevent 
their spread. For the fewer states have such weapons, the less danger 





8 Most recently, Zbigniew Brzezinski, The Choice: Global Domination or Global 
Leadership, New York 2005. 
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there is of them being used, or of accidental detonations, or of their 
falling into the hands of terrorists intent on blowing up the world. The 
modest bad conscience needed to swallow the NPT is a small price to pay 
for protection from such nightmares. 


How valid is this thinking? During the Cold War, the ‘ideology of deter- 
rence’ could build on public intimations that the systemic incompatibility 
between capitalist and non-capitalist camps was real enough to make all- 
out conflict possible, if not probable. Current nuclear anxieties, with their 
shifting, ill-defined focus—terrorists, Islamist regimes, ‘those who hate 
us’—are closer in form to conservative manipulations of social fear (‘of 
all Passions, that which enclineth men least to break the Lawes’) around 
crime, immigration, sexual predation, the racial other, than to the terrors 
of military confrontation. The American nuclear arsenal is rendered invis- 
ible in this discourse, whose literature, stale and repetitive, is packed with 
the factual distortions and spurious statistics—‘the chances of a nuclear 
detonation in Lower Manhattan or downtown Washington over the next 
ten years may be 10, 20 or even 50 per cent’—so effectively debunked 
by John Mueller. There is none of the imaginative power that charac- 
terized the nuclear dystopias of Schell or Thompson.”° Scaremongering 
scenarios are surreally bolstered with the warning that they might cause 
actually ongoing events—‘such attacks could even trigger a global eco- 
nomic crisis’, etc. Soberly assessed, how real are these threats? 


The obstacles to a terrorist group constructing a nuclear device of its 
own are, in practical terms, insurmountable. Firstly, to procure large 








9 John Mueller, ‘The Atomic Terrorist: Assessing the Likelihood’, paper presented 
at the Programme on International Security Policy, University of Chicago, 15 
January 2008. 

2° An exception is Philip Bobbitt’s massive Terror and Consent: The Wars for the 21st 
Century, New York 2008. Bobbitt himself is dismissive of actual terrorist-threat 
levels, noting that over the last decade more Americans have died of peanut poison- 
ing than attentats. But as products of global economic hberalization and concurrent 
transformations in telecoms and war, 9/11 and its 1k are harbingers of what is to 
come as the world endures the birth-pangs of the market state. ‘Wars on terror’ 
will be needed to defeat any threat to this emerging form 1f it is to be based on 
consent, rather than coercion; though Bobbitt concedes that these wars are small 
fry compared to the conflicts he foresees arising from a multipolar world—still the 
ultumate danger, as in his 1988 Deterrence and Democracy As an essentially conser- 
vative defence of privilege, Terror and Consent lacks the unrversalist appeal of Schell 
or Thompson’s work. Bobbitt’s attempt to supply this through an appeal to God 
inevitably falls short: other Gods might favour different world outcomes. 
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quantities of highly enriched uranium, establish specialist machine-tool 
plants and research laboratories, hire the necessary nuclear scientists, 
technicians and engineers, subject prototypes to extensive experimental 
testing, adapt designs to the specific fissile material in hand, and man- 
age the problems of manufacture, transportation, etc., would require the 
resources of at least a quasi-state. Nor is it credible that an operation on 
such a scale should remain clandestine for long: as noted, A. Q. Khan’s 
network was penetrated by American intelligence as early as 1975 and 
the sector, small and specialized as it is, crawls with spies. The notion 
that a state would choose to ‘hide behind’ a terrorist group is quite as 
far-fetched; fantastical rumours that Tehran has dispatched a nuclear 
Hezbollah équipe to Toronto, etc., collapse on the slightest investigation. 
The origins of any such device would be easily traceable: the state would 
not only have lost control of a major asset but would be inviting devastat- 
ing revenge attacks. Nor is a stolen weapon a serious option: even the 
simplest is equipped with elaborate security features, and would require 
continual upkeep to remain effective. All these reasons no doubt lie 
behind the sound advice found on an Al-Qaeda laptop: ‘Make use of that 
which is available, rather than waste valuable time becoming despond- 
ent over that which is not within your reach’. 


What of the risks of an accidental detonation? Mercifully, it is extremely 
difficult to set off a nuclear explosion. Stockpiled weapons have multiple 
safeguards which can only be over-ridden within tightly specified condi- 
tions, all of which must be satisfied before the fuses can be loaded and 
the weapon armed, let alone fired. To take an extreme case: even when, 
in 1966, a USAF B-52 blew up over Andalusia during mid-air refuelling, 
loosing three B28 H-bombs on a farming village below, of which two 
detonated on impact, no one on the ground was killed. The explosions 
were non-nuclear; though radioactive material was spread around the 
area—the USAF shipped 1,400 tons of contaminated soil back to South 
Carolina, for disposal—health monitoring at Palomares since then has 
yet to detect the symptoms so prevalent around civil reactors.” The risks 
from the world’s 400-plus nuclear-power plants and their growing piles 
of radioactive waste are another matter: over the past fifteen years there 
have been serious incidents at Tokai-mura in Japan, Davis-Besse in 
the us, Sellafield in Britain, Barsebäck in Sweden and the Cruas-3 and 
4 plants in France. Elimination of any chance of them would involve 
closing down the reactors, but the current trend runs in the opposite 





2 IHT, 11 September 2008. 
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direction. A consensus stretching from Al Gore and Nicholas Stern to 
James Lovelock and George Monbiot now endorses the construction of a 
new generation of nuclear plants, as a more acceptable solution to global 
warming than wind, sea and solar power. 


If the threat of mass destruction from nuclear terrorism is negligible, and 
from a weapons malfunction highly unlikely, what of the risk from states 
themselves? Does any form of horizontal proliferation—as opposed to the 
vertical rise in arsenals, permitted by the NpT—increase the likelihood 
of nuclear annihilation? In a famous paper, Kenneth Waltz once argued 
that proliferation was more likely to have a ‘sobering effect’ on state lead- 
ers, scaring them away from escalation.** The absence of any comparably 
cogent reply to Waltz, nearly thirty years later, is striking; nor have his 
arguments yet been disproved by events. The mere fact of non-use since 
the American monopoly was broken cannot, of course, simply be extrapo- 
lated into the future. But neither can the historical record be ignored: 
border clashes between China and the Soviet Union were rapidly defused 
in 1969; as nuclear neighbours, India and Pakistan have steered gingerly 
away from full-scale war. 


The weakness in Waltz’s case, it might be said, lay in his realist abstraction 
of the differing social character of states on the international checker- 
board. But in which direction have these tended? In retrospect, to take 
the most dramatic stand-off of the nuclear era, while there were over- 
whelming objective rationales for both sides in the Cuban missile crisis 
to arrange a climb-down, there were powerful subjective motives at work 
too. As another contributor to the Exterminism debate noted, the person- 
nel of the American state at that time represented ‘the richest ruling class 
the world has ever known’, the product of an extended period of economic 
growth. To imagine that they would sacrifice everything on ‘the altar of 
abstract ideas’ was to misunderstand their entire formation: ‘Certainly 
these people are capable of any number of barbarous initiatives against 
the colonial revolution. But they are not ready for the self-destructive bar- 
barism of a Hitler or a Tojo in 1944-45. Similar considerations might 
apply to Israel’s leading families today, or to the millionaire mullahs in 
Tehran. In defiance of predicted nuclear-use scenarios, Hindutva nation- 
alists and Islamist generals have colluded in the repression of the protest 


aa See Waltz, ‘The Spread of Nuclear Weapons: More May Be Better’, Adelphi Paper 
171, IISS, London 1981. 
3 Ernest Mandel, ‘The Threat of War’. 
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movement in Kashmir, rather than lobbed missiles at each other. Highly 
ideological nuclear-armed regimes, faced with humiliating defeat by a 
conventional enemy—lIsrael, at the hands of Hezbollah, in 2006—or 
actual extinction—Apartheid rule in South Africa in 1991—have pru- 
dently retreated or, in Pretoria’s case, meekly dismantled their weapons, 
to keep their diamond mines and vineyards. Pyongyang’s hesitant con- 
ciliatory gestures suggest an equally cautious stance. Generally speaking, 
the motives of self-preservation that impel a lesser power to seek nuclear 
capability will also determine that its strategic purpose will be deterrent. 


If we are to go by the mathematical calculation of deterrence probabilities 
once computed by Jacob Viner and Bernard Brodie, the greatest risk of 
nuclear mass devastation in the post-Cold War era must come from the 
sole superpower, which alone can risk large-scale attacks in most quar- 
ters of the globe without its own destruction being thereby assured. Such 
logic needs qualification. Disarmament movements have played a part in 
setting atomic warfare beyond the pale; strategic calculations (‘what do 
you do with the victory”) have consistently ruled it out. The erosion of 
the once-primary position of nuclear arms within the American arsenal 
has been due as much to the slackening belief that they will, or can, be 
used as to the greater deadliness of conventional weaponry. Nevertheless, 
by any objective measure it is this armoury—deployed today on six conti- 
nents and seven seas—that constitutes the world’s main nuclear-weapons 
threat. The acquisition of a minimal deterrent by Iran or North Korea 
would be a mere pinprick, less than half a millionth of that—estimated at 
3,405 equivalent megatonnage—available to the us. It is this deadly accu- 
mulation, sanctioned by the NPT, which needs above all to be confronted, 
along with the bloated military apparatus that surrounds it for which 
the American people, 5 per cent of the world’s population, are obliged to 
contribute nearly 50 per cent of the world’s military budget. The costless 
gestures of the NPT’s Article viI—to ‘undertake to pursue negotiations in 
good faith on effective measures relating to nuclear disarmament’—are 
designed to shelter these weapons, not get rid of them. 





* Similarly, the proposals ın a recent call for nuclear disarmament by Henry 
Kissinger, George Schultz, William Perry and Sam Nunn would do no more 
than sanctify the status quo. a signature drive for the NPT’s Hiroshima—Nagasaki 
protocol (de facto, calling on nuclear states to restrict themselves to updating and re- 
equipping existing stockpiles, as per current Us practice), ‘confidence building’ in 
Congress on the CTBT, and increased warning times for deployed nuclear weapons. 
The sole political issue it addresses 1s predictably that of Iran and North Korea. See 
‘A World Free of Nuclear Weapons’, Wall Street Journal, 4 January 2007. 
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The role of the Treaty is to insure the nuclear privileges of the haves 
against the have-nots—to prevent the self-constitution of the latter as 
deterrent subjects. For the future, Washington policy-makers aim to 
toughen up its regime, by instituting new punishments for any signa- 
tory state that attempts, as the DPRK once did, to withdraw from the NPT, 
and by imposing an international monopoly on uranium enrichment 
that would exclude it from the permitted civilian programme.’ As such, 
the ruling nuclear order provides one of the most vivid illustrations of 
the reality of ‘international law’: do as we say, not as we do. Extended 
deterrence and non-proliferation are two sides of the same coin: the 
global expansion of us military force, and the surrender of the right to 
self-defence by any state it cares to name. The Treaty is not a safeguard of 
global peace, but an instrument of the American imperium. 


Yes, it may be said; all true enough. But wouldn’t the us and its allies act 
in the same way, pursuing the same ends with much the same means, 
even if there were no Treaty? American hegemony was a reality long 
before the NPT acquired its position. One pretext is usually as good as 
another, once a great power has decided on an economic blockade or a 
military intervention. What difference has the NPT made to the world? 


The answer to this takes us back to the debates of 1980 and 1960. 
Historically, the rise of the Treaty has spelt the demise of disarmament 
movements. For the deep effect of the NPT has been to kill off protest 
against nuclear weapons themselves. Once the only danger becomes 
their acquisition by poor states, their mountainous retention by rich 
ones can be forgotten. If there is no longer any popular movement for 
nuclear disarmament of significance in the world today, and scarcely any 
dissent at the principle of targeting Iranian capability, a leading reason 
is not hard to seek. The title of the NPT is a misnomer. It would better 
be called the Treaty of Non-Protestation. The Treaty is a dummy, a paci- 
fier in the mouth of public opinion, so that it not cry out. Its function 
is to not to awaken, but to lull, while violence is committed in its name. 
If we are ever to move towards real nuclear disarmament, the NPT will 
have to be scrapped. 





a5 George Perkovich et al, Universal Compliance: A Strategy for Nuclear Security, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Washington 2007. 
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INTRODUCTION TO DMITRI FURMAN 


Russia’s leading comparative scholar on the political systems of post-Soviet 
states, Dmitri Furman was born in Moscow in 1941, and studied history at 
Moscow State University, specializing in the history of religions—a formation 
whose traces are still evident in his current work. After graduating in the late 
1960s, he initially focused on religious conflicts in the late Roman Empire, 
before turning to the contemporary world starting in the late 1970s. His book 
on Religion and Social Conflicts in the USA appeared in Russian in 19831, 
and in English in 1984; by this time he was at the us and Canada Institute of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 

Like many of his contemporaries, Furman greeted perestroika with great 
optimism. But while much of the intelligentsia switched to a reflexive anti- 
Communism as the Soviet system hurtled towards its demise, Furman—with 
characteristic independence of mind—refused to embrace the opportunism 
of Yeltsin, and retained an admiration for Gorbachev that is uncommon 
in liberal circles. In 1992, he spent a year at the Gorbachev Foundation, 
before returning to the Academy of Sciences, where he began working on 
contemporary politics. 

Towards the end of the Soviet era, Furman—who wrote urgently of the 
dangers that would arise from disintegration of the ussR—observed how little 
was actually known at the centre about the Union's different republics. Over the 
next decade and a half, he would undertake, as editor or sole author, a series of 
studies of the former Soviet periphery: collections on Ukraine (1997), Belarus 
(1998), Chechnya (1999), Azerbaijan (2001), the Baltic States (2002), a 
monograph on Kazakhstan (2004), and dozens of separate essays and articles. 
Continuing with his earlier specialization, he produced works on religion in 
post-Soviet Russia in 2000 and 2006, as well as a collection of his political 
journalism, Nashi desiat’ let (Our Last Ten Years, 2001). 

Virtually alone among Russian political scientists in his comparative 
orientation, Furman has spoken of his political writings as analiz na 
begu—‘analysis on the run’. But as the interview published here makes clear, 
his observations are anything but improvised, combining broad historical 
and geographical knowledge with considered attention to deeper-lying 
social dynamics. 
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IMITATION DEMOCRACIES 


The Post-Soviet Penumbra 


Fifteen states emerged from the collapse of the USSR: Russia, Ukraine, Belarus, 
Moldova; three on the Baltic Sea—Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania; another three 
in the Transcaucasus—Georgia, Azerbaijan, Armenia; and five in Central 
Asia—Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Kyrgyzstan, Turkmenistan. If we 
are seeking to understand the trajectories of these states since 1 991, what cat- 


egories or subgroupings offer the greatest analytical purchase? 


PURELY REGIONAL SUBDIVISION does not, in my view, 

bring out any especially significant post-Soviet characteris- 

tics. It would be better instead to class these states according 

to their type of political development, which produces the 
following three groupings. First, countries in which power has several 
times been transferred to the opposition through elections, and which 
we can consider as being squarely on the path of democratic develop- 
ment. These are: Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, to which we might add 
Moldova—though this is a more complicated case, developing in its own 
distinctive fashion. 


Second, countries in which power has never been transferred to the 
opposition, or indeed to anyone not nominated by the authorities 
themselves. There are four of these: Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan, ruled 
today by Nursultan Nazarbaev and Islam Karimoy, both former First 
Secretaries of the cp Central Committee of their respective republics; 
Turkmenistan, ruled by Saparmurat Niyazov, also a member of the 
Soviet nomenklatura, until his death in 2006, when the ee TLA 

handed to one of his comrades-in-arms; and Russia, where. 

twice been transferred—but to men designated by their ae 
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These are what I have termed ‘imitation democracies’, characterized by 
a huge disparity between formal constitutional principles and the reality 
of authoritarian rule. 


Thirdly, in between these two paths of development—democratic 
and authoritarian—lies a large group of countries which have, as it 
were, switched between the two. There are seven of these: Ukraine, 
Belarus, the three Transcaucasian countries—Armenia, Georgia and 
Azerbaijan—and in Central Asia, Tajikistan and Kyrgyzstan. They have 
followed highly varied trajectories. Ukraine experienced one democratic 
rotation of power, in 1994, from its first post-Soviet president Leonid 
Kravchuk to the second, Leonid Kuchma; the latter then made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to establish an ‘imitation democratic’ regime, leading in 
turn to the ‘Orange Revolution’ of 2004. At present, a democratic system 
is stabilizing in Ukraine, gradually and with great difficulty. Belarus, on 
the other hand, currently has a harsh authoritarian regime. But it has 
not been on this path from the beginning: President Lukashenko was 
democratically elected in 1994 as a representative of the opposition. 


In Transcaucasia, there was an initial period of rule by former dissi- 
dents, followed by the establishment of imitation democratic regimes of 
varying severity. In Georgia, the former dissident and philologist Zviad 
Gamsakhurdia came to power at the close of the Soviet era, but was over- 
thrown at the end of 1992; after a short civil war, the former Georgian 
cP First Secretary Eduard Shevardnadze returned to the country and 
established an imitation democracy. This was eventually overthrown by 
the ‘Rose Revolution’ of 2004—but it seems that the man elevated to 
the presidency by it, Mikheil Saakashvili, 1s himself now attempting to 
establish a similar regime. 


The first post-Soviet president of Armenia—the medievalist Levon 
Ter-Petrosian—was removed by a bloodless military coup in 1998; 
thereafter, a relatively weak and mild imitation democratic regime was 
established. In Azerbaijan, as ın Georgia, the first democratically elected 
president—the ex-dissident Abulfaz Elchibey—was toppled by a coup in 
1993; a civil war ensued, followed by the ascent to power of Heydar Aliev 
who, as former head of the Azerbaijan KGB and then First Secretary 
of the republican cp Central Committee, is an obvious analogue to 
Shevardnadze. But unlike his Georgian counterpart, Aliev was able to 
establish a durable authoritarian regime and even hand over power to 
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his son Ilham in 2003—the first quasi-dynastic transfer of power in the 
post-Soviet space. 


Turning to Central Asia, Tajikistan was racked by a long and bloody civil 
war, lasting from 1992 to 1997. Emomali Rakhmonov, president since 
1994, has now established an imitation democratic regime there, but it 
is softer and less consolidated than those of Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan 
and Kazakhstan. In Kyrgyzstan, Askar Akaev took office in 1990, and 
also set up a regime of this kind; but he was toppled in 2005 by another 
‘colour revolution’-—‘Tulip’ in this case—issuing in a transitional period 
of democratic anarchy. At present, a new imitation democratic regime, 
harsher than that of Akaey, is being consolidated there under Kurmanbek 
Bakiev, Akaev’s prime minister from 2000-02. 


This is a very schematic picture of post-Soviet political developments. 
The first two groups are identifiable enough. The third set of countries, 
wavering between the two paths, will eventually opt for one or the other. 
Ukraine, it seems to me, is already solidly on the path of democratic 
development; Belarus, having initially moved along the same track, is 
now firmly in the authoritarian camp. Relatively stable authoritarian 
regimes have been established in Tajikistan, Azerbaijan and Kyrgyzstan. 
Georgia and Armenia are still standing at the crossroads. 


But what explains this grouping itself—what underlying factors influence the 
trajectories taken? 


In my view, the deepest factor is the religious-cultural one. It is no 
coincidence that the first group consists of countries with a Western 
religious-cultural tradition—mostly Lutheran and Catholic, with the idio- 
syncratic addition of Orthodox Moldova. The countries in the second, 
authoritarian group are Muslim, with the exception of Russia. The rapid 
construction of democracy after 1991 in the Baltic states is undoubtedly 
connected to their Western religious-cultural affiliation—there was no 
comparably rapid or successful transition to democracy in any of the 
Orthodox, or mainly Orthodox, countries (Ukraine, Belarus, Russia, 
Moldova, Georgia). The influence of Orthodoxy on political systems is a 
much larger question, worthy of separate discussion; but itis evident that 
Orthodoxy had a different impact from Lutheranism and Catholicism, 
and a less favourable one for post-Soviet democratization. Similarly, the 
reasons why democratic processes have encountered most obstacles in 
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the Islamic world are complex, and the social influence of Islam is the 
subject of intense debate; but the same obvious facts apply in the post- 
Soviet space as in the rest of the world. 


Ofcourse, religious-cultural affiliations arein parta product of geography. 
The proximity of the Baltic states to Western Europe was important in 
determining their inclusion in the West. But it was not geography per 
se that led to this; rather, it was historical processes—the conquest of 
Estonia and Latvia in the 13th century by Germanic knights, the union of 
Lithuania with Poland in the 16th. 


Naturally, though the religious-cultural factor is the most important 
influence on the choice of political path, it does not entirely dictate it. 
Nor is it the only cultural factor affecting development. A very important 
consideration, relatively independent of religious-cultural affiliation, is 
what might be called the ‘political colouration’ of national conscious- 
ness. All peoples have certain events and periods in their history of 
which they are proud, but these vary greatly in their political hue, and 
these differences have noticeable contemporary effects. To give an 
example: both Russians and Ukrainians are by and large Orthodox. The 
Russians created an imperial state, and the periods that loom largest in 
Russian national consciousness are dominated by the autocrats Peter 
the Great and Ivan the Terrible. The Ukrainians, meanwhile, have for 
most of their history been subordinated to other nations, but can look 
to the late medieval period for an unstable state of their own—the semi- 
anarchic semi-democracy of the Cossack Hetmanate of the 17th century. 
The differences between post-Soviet political developments in Russia 
and Ukraine are partly conditioned by this dissimilarity in the political 
colouration of national consciousness. 


Another example would be the disparity between the national conscious- 
ness of, on the one hand, the Uzbeks—whose national pride is oriented 
towards the era of Timur, conqueror of much of Western and Central 
Asia in the 14th century—and on the other, that of the Kazakhs and 
Kyrgyz. The latter two peoples were nomads who did not create power- 
ful states; their social order has been termed a ‘nomadic democracy’, 
since it vested weak authority in elected khans, usually selected from 
the Chingizid line that claimed descent from the great Mongol ruler. 
One could adduce many more examples of this kind. There are also a 
number of other cultural factors that have exerted a strong influence on 
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post-Soviet developments. For example, the varying degree of cultural 
homogeneity—in Ukraine, there are very strong regional differences, ın 
Russia there are not—or of linguistic and cultural proximity to Russia, 
which affected the status of the various peoples in the Russian empire, 
and the extent of their subsequent russification. 


What about traditional social structures? 


Tribal and other loyalties undoubtedly play a role. Again, there are large 
variations across the post-Soviet states—some societies possessed tribal 
structures, others did not. Azerbaijan, for example, has no tribes, nor 
does Tajikistan, where regional identities carry a great deal of weight. 
Kazakh society, however, is different: it was traditionally divided into 
three juz or Hordes—known respectively as the Greater, Middle and 
Lesser—each consisting in turn of a number of tribes. Kazakhs them- 
selves will tell you that the issue has been overstated by outsiders, but 
every Kazakh today knows the tribal provenance of co-workers, friends, 
neighbours. It is difficult, though, to say with any precision what influ- 
ence tribal structures have on the present—the degree to which they 
have been transformed by economic and social pressures remains 
unclear. This is a rich and as yet largely unexplored field of research; 
scholars have thus far confined themselves to ethnographic description 
of such systems rather than analysis of their political implications. It 
would seem, though, that tribes do not necessarily obstruct processes 
of democratization—they can even assist it, by providing a basis for 
resistance to the imposition of authoritarian rule. Political parties can 
be destroyed or outlawed; tribes cannot. 


The factors I have mentioned can all influence the trajectory of a given 
society—speeding up political developments or slowing them down, 
giving them various forms. But they do not determine the direction of 
political development itself. It is harder, in my view, for Uzbekistan to 
become a democracy than it is for Russia to do so, and for Russia harder 
than for Ukraine, and so on. But this does not mean that Uzbekistan and 
Russia cannot become democracies at all. When I spoke earlier about 
the choice of post-Soviet paths, I was referring specifically to this histori- 
cal phase. In the final analysis, authoritarian systems are merely stages 
on a path that I am convinced leads to democracy. 
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Moreover, although the past explains a great deal, it does not explain 
everything. Contemporary factors, such as those of personality, are also 
highly significant. To give one example: Belarussian culture, as I see it, 
provides a much better basis on which to construct a modern demo- 
cratic order than that of Russia: there is no ‘imperial complex, and in the 
west of the country there remain some social memories of the medieval 
Lithuanian state and of interwar Poland, a more liberal society than the 
Soviet Union. But Belarus today has a very authoritarian regime, harsher 
than that in Moscow. Purely personal factors clearly played a role here, in 
this case the strong personality of Belarussian president Lukashenko. 


The former Soviet Union in effect occupied the territory of the former Russian 
empire, which had conquered the surrounding peoples in a gradual process 
starting with Ivan the Terrible’s capture of Kazan in 1 552. The vast Siberian 
landmass to the east followed relatively swiftly, but other additions came more 
slowly: present-day Ukraine, Belarus and Moldova were absorbed piecemeal 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, the Transcaucasus and the northern steppe 
of what is now Kazakhstan were seized in the first half of the 19th century, 
the rest of Central Asia in the second, although a handful of minor khanates 
remained technically sovereign even until the Revolutions of 1917. Did the 
method and speed of their imperial incorporation also affect the further deve- 
lopment of these territories? And how would you characterize the Tsarist 
empire relative to those of other colonial powers? 


I would put more stress on the period of incorporation, and the level of 
political development of the peoples concerned. The Poles, for example, 
possessed a modern state when they were subjugated, and so could not 
simply be assimilated, whereas the various Siberian ethnies had no such 
political structures or cultural legacies. But in any case, I feel that the term 
‘colonialism’ is not appropriate to the Tsarist empire—in the same way 
as it does not really apply to the Ottoman or Austro-Hungarian empire. 
Colonies, in my view, are sharply separated from the metropole both in 
spatial and in juridical-administrative terms, as in the case of Western 
‘overseas’ empires. The Russian empire was further distinguished from 
those of European powers and the Ottomans by the presence within it 
of a strong demographic core of the ‘principal nationality’. There was a 
powerful Russian centre surrounded by a very mixed periphery, inhabited 
by the most diverse range of cultures. The centre gradually consolidated 
itself and expanded, leading to an intensive process of settlement of the 
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periphery by Russians. Alongside this there was a gradual russification of 
the minority populations. 


How does the Soviet system compare with this? 


The Bolsheviks created a very contradictory but flexible system. The Union 
that was formed in 1922 was, on the one hand, the heir to the Russian 
empire, where Russians were officially the ‘older brothers’; on the other, it 
was a union of formally equal peoples and republics—the imperial aspect 
was camouflaged by Communist ideology. Russia clearly still occupied a 
special position. From Stalin onwards, the ussR was no longer seen as 
the kernel of a future world communist society, but rather as a new avatar 
of the Russian empire. Unlike the other republics, Russia did not have 
its own Central Committee, its own Academy of Sciences, and so on, 
because it was tacitly assumed that the all-Union Central Committee and 
Academy were basically Russian. For Russians, the USSR was to a signifi- 
cantly greater extent ‘their’ state than it was for other nationalities. 


Settlement of the periphery by Russians continued—to the extent that by 
1989, for example, ethnic Russians composed 38 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Kazakhstan. There was also a tremendous degree of cultural and 
linguistic russification—though much of this took place voluntarily, and 
was often connected to possibilities for social and economic advance- 
ment. In fact, two opposed processes took place in parallel in the Soviet 
period: alongside substantial russification, there was a consolidation 
of national selfconsciousness, as the ussR promoted the cultures of 
non-Russian peoples through the Union’s formal structures. In some 
cases, it made the nations themselves: in Central Asia, for instance, the 
Bolsheviks drew up states according to ethno-linguistic categories that 
they had themselves devised—in effect creating identities that later took 
on substance, in a way similar to British imperial surveys of India in the 
19th century. Hence, for example, the fact that a majority of Belarussians 
now speaks Russian, rather than Belarussian, is testimony to the extent 
of russification; but the fact that they even call themselves Belarussian 
speaks of the ‘nation-making’ dynamic sponsored by the Soviet system, 
since they would scarcely have done so in 1917. 


The consolidation of national self-consciousness inevitably led to a rise 
in nationalist sentiment towards the end of the Soviet period. By this 
time, moreover, the balance of ethnic forces, as it were, had begun to 
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change. The birth rate of the Russians dropped sharply, and with it their 
demographic expansion to the periphery; population growth among 
Central Asian peoples remained very high, such that a reverse process 
began, of demographic expansion of Asian peoples into Russia. 


What about the actual functioning of Communist rule—how did this vary 
across the Soviet Union, and how should it be periodized? 


The Communist system evolved in broadly the same manner eve- 
rywhere, and correspondingly falls into the same periods across the 
USSR—Stalinism was Stalinism wherever you were. There was a com- 
mon formal institutional structure, and a single ideology. But these 
were applied to very different peoples, with distinct cultures and pasts. 
This actual diversity made its way to the surface—a variegated picture 
showing through the monochrome red paint daubed over it. Formally, 
the Estonian and Turkmen cps had the same structures; but the lives 
of raikom heads in the two republics, conditioned by local traditions 
and informal practices, were not at all alike. Formally, Moscow had the 
same amount of control over all the republics, but in practice this varied 
hugely, both in degree and in form. 


The UssR was not, of course, the federal state its Constitution made it 
out to be, but neither was it as unitary as is often supposed. The Baltic 
republics, for example, were ‘allowed’ more than others, and life there 
was significantly freer than in Russia or Ukraine. On the other hand, 
in Central Asia and the Transcaucasus there was no ideological ‘liberal- 
ism’ of any kind, but rather de facto despotisms, about whose internal 
life Moscow knew little and understood less. These were in effect closed 
systems living their own separate lives. Central Asian cp heads had 
only to turn up in Moscow bearing gifts and mouthing the right slo- 
gans, and they would be left in peace. The notable exception came in 
1986, when Gorbachev removed the Kazakh cp head Dinmukhammed 
Kunaev—sparking riots in the streets of Almaty. This was the first 
serious manifestation of nationalist sentiment in the USSR under pere- 
stroika, and played a much larger role in the unravelling of the Soviet 
order than is now generally acknowledged. 


The disintegration of the USSR unfolded in widely varying ways—while the 
Baltic states declared independence in early 1990, for example, several others 
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did so only after the Soviet Union had been formally dissolved by the Belovezha 
Accords. How would you explain these variations in ‘escape velocity’? 


For obvious reasons, those most ready to exit were the Baltic states, which 
had only been incorporated into the USSR in 1940. The least ready, prob- 
ably, was Belarus, which had a very weak national self-consciousness and 
was highly russified. But the main factor was the weakness of opposi- 
tion to the ussR’s dissolution from the Russian centre. However much 
the Baltic people had struggled to exit the Union, if there had been con- 
certed Russian opposition to it, the USsR might have remained intact to 
this day (though not, of course, forever). The Russian democratic move- 
ment therefore made a critical contribution to the collapse of the Soviet 
Union. The ideological motivations of this amorphous movement were 
complex: a small minority sought to reject empire, while many supposed 
that Russians were being ‘exploited’ by the periphery in the Soviet system, 
and that their lives would improve if the UssR were to fall apart; the non- 
Russian republics would in any case ‘not go anywhere’. The independence 
of the Soviet successor states was not understood as being real, and the 
Commonwealth of Independent States that was created at Belovezha was 
presented as a revised version of the same union centred around Russia, 
whose first form had been the Russian Empire and second, the USSR. 


What overall impact did the Soviet experience have on the successor states’ 
subsequent trajectories? 


This is not an easy thing to gauge. The very diversity of outcomes after 
1991 suggests that deeper-lying factors weigh more heavily. In some 
cases, however, it seems to have helped prepare the way for democracy. 
Prior to their absorption by the ussr, the Baltic states had been ruled by 
more or less fascist regimes—Lithuania for ten years after 1926, Estonia 
and Latvia from 1934 until 1940. After the fall of the Soviet Union it was 
a different story altogether. Similarly, Ukraine’s period of independence 
after 1917 was utter chaos, but after 1991, it too formed a modern dem- 
ocratic state. Elsewhere in the Union, modern societies formed under 
Soviet rule, which were eventually the basis for viable states. The USsR in 
effect provided the structures for this statehood in advance, forms which 
had only to be filled with real content. All the national republics had ‘par- 
liaments’, Councils of Ministers, Academies of Sciences, and so on; all 
the borders between republics were clearly defined. The Communist ide- 
ology that held the Soviet Union together may have died, but the formal 
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statehood of the UssR’s constituent parts made its collapse a relatively 
bloodless process. 


The economic and social outcomes of the fall of the USSR were appalling, 
however—bringing sudden impoverishment and unemployment to millions, 
as well as economic and monetary collapse, and several civil wars. How would 
you characterize the political upshot of these traumatic changes? 


Almost everywhere, the advent of democracy brought anarchy, and in 
some cases criminal elements even came to power: the warlords Tengiz 
Kitovani and Jaba Ioseliani in Georgia, Suret Huseinov in Azerbaijan 
and Sangak Safarov in Tajikistan. In most countries there was soon a 
reaction, in the form of a strong demand for order. Communist ideology 
was now too weak to fulfil this, and only in Moldova did the horrors of 
‘transition’ lead to the Communists returning to power, after elections 
in 2001. Otherwise, no anti-democratic or anti-market ideology arose, 
and the reaction therefore took shape in efforts to strengthen the power 
of presidents. These figures, elected by popular suffrage, took their dis- 
tance from a democracy that had resulted in chaos; but they did not 
negate it ideologically, instead opting to preserve its forms while emas- 
culating them. Thus, with the exception of the Baltic states, imitation 
democracies were established across the post-Soviet space. 


What are the main features of imitation democracy’, and what have been the 
principal stages of its development since 1991? 


The distinguishing trait of this model is the combination of democratic 
constitutional forms with a reality of authoritarian rule. Such systems 
arise when conditions in a given society are not ripe for democracy, and 
yet there is no ideological alternative to it. In the contemporary world, 
for example, there are practically speaking no alternative ideologies. 
These regimes are therefore compelled to imitate democracy. The model 
does not only apply to post-Soviet states—it is characteristic of the post- 
colonial world too; the regimes of Suharto in Indonesia or Sadat and 
Mubarak in Egypt are in principle not dissimilar to those of the Alievs in 
Azerbaijan or Nazarbaev in Kazakhstan. I should further emphasize that 
imitation democracies are not simply transitional forms, but rather dis- 
tinct systems, functioning and developing according to their own logic. 
Viewed within a longer time-frame, of course, they are transitional—but 
from such a standpoint one could also say the same of Soviet power. 
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Given that the Soviet successor states all departed from a shared insti- 
tutional starting point, the first stages of their development have a great 
deal in common. Across the post-Soviet space there was a wave of con- 
flicts between presidents and parliaments, many of the latter popularly 
elected just before the Soviet collapse. The forms of the conflict varied, 
but its essence was the same. For example, Yeltsin’s dissolution of parlia- 
ment in 1993 took a violent, bloody form, with tanks sent onto the streets 
of Moscow and shells fired at the Supreme Soviet building. Elsewhere 
the conflict was milder. Nazarbaev was a more flexible politician than 
Yeltsin, and no blood was spilt even though he dissolved two parliaments 
in a row in 1993 and 1995. There were analogous conflicts in Kyrgyzstan 
in 1995 and Belarus in 1996. 


Attempts to manipulate the electoral process also began everywhere, 
ranging from disqualification of dangerous parties to out-and-out vote- 
rigging. There was also a string of new constitutions, which mandated 
strong presidential power and limited the prerogatives of parliament. 
Russia adopted a new constitution in 1993, as did Kazakhstan and 
Kyrgyzstan; Belarus followed in 1994, Armenia, Azerbaijan and Georgia 
in 1995, and Ukraine in 1996. Impeachment of the president was made 
impossible either in principle or in practice, and the post of vice-president 
was abolished; only one person could now be ‘popularly elected’. Yet 
even though the new constitutions were more congenial to post-Soviet 
rulers than the earlier ones, for authoritarian rulers any kind of constitu- 
tion is an inconvenience; hence even the new texts have frequently been 
amended, and still more frequently violated. 


Initially, post-Soviet presidents had each been first among equals— 
whether they emerged from dissident milieux, like Elchibey and 
Gamsakhurdia, or from the Soviet nomenklatura. But they soon moved 
to marginalize their former comrades-in-arms, and conflicts at the 
summit of power unfolded along similar lines everywhere. There were 
confrontations between president and vice-president—in Russia, Yeltsin 
versus Aleksandr Rutskoi; in Uzbekistan, Karimov versus Shukrullo 
Mirsaidov; in Kyrgyzstan, Akaev versus Feliks Kulov; in Kazakhstan, 
Nazarbaev versus Erik Asanbaev—as well as between presidents and 
speakers of parliament: Yeltsin versus Ruslan Khasbulatov; Nazarbaev 
versus Serikbolsyn Abdildin; in Azerbaijan, Aliev versus Rasim Kuliev. 
The presidents won everywhere except in Moldova, where the incumbent 
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Mircea Snegur was defeated in the 1996 presidential election by the 
speaker of parliament, Petru Lucinschi. 


Privatization became a means for the consolidation of presidential power 
everywhere, as leaders effectively nominated millionaires who would 
then be dependent on them. The processes through which post-Soviet 
elites were created is a murky and complex one, and has received little 
study. But it is significant that the key positions were precisely not filled 
by the former nomenklatura, but rather by more marginal figures. This 
is something I understood more clearly with regard to Russia from my 
work on Kazakhstan. In the early 1990s, Nazarbaev allocated lucrative oil 
contracts and handed state-owned companies to ethnic non-Kazakhs— 
some were Jews, others foreign companies. The goals were, firstly, to 
prevent any Kazakh from acquiring sufficient wealth and power to pose 
a challenge to the incumbent, and second, to block the enrichment of any 
one clan over all the others. Once Nazarbaev had consolidated his power, 
however, a handful of Kazakhs were allowed to enrich themselves. 


In Russia, a similar logic may explain why Yeltsin allowed the emergence 
of so many Jewish oligarchs—six out of the seven wealthiest bankers, for 
example. It was far better from Yeltsin’s point of view for the likes of 
Berezovsky and Abramovich to become colossally rich than for an eth- 
nic Russian to do so; as relative outsiders in Russian national life, they 
would be unable to mobilize a mass following, and could later be shunted 
aside with relative ease if need be. Indeed, when the Russian oligarchs 
threatened to escape the president’s control, they were swiftly brought to 
heel by Putin: the cases of Gusinsky and Khodorkovsky are well known. 
But even earlier than this, an analogous fate befell the Kazakh oligarchs 
Galymzhan Zhakiyanov and Mukhtar Ablyazov. 


The commonalities are striking. But how do these aspects interrelate? 


One problem flows from another. The main concern is to guarantee the 
president's power, and ensure there are no alternatives to it. But for this 
to be the case, there need to be no alternatives within the parliament 
either—hence the need for presidential parties; examples would include 
United Russia, Otan in Kazakhstan, Yeni Azerbaijan, the People’s 
Democratic Party in Tajikistan. These are entirely lifeless, artificial crea- 
tions, completely unlike ruling parties such as the Chinese cp or Mexican 
PRI, which came to power through genuine social revolutions. To ensure 
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their success, imitation democratic rulers need to control elections; and 
for that, you need a tight grip on the media, and so on. Murder of political 
opponents becomes a feature of political life: journalists such as Anna 
Politkovskaya in Russia or Georgi Gongadze in Ukraine, the politicians 
Zamanbek Nurkadilov and Altynbek Sarsenbaev in Kazakhstan. 


Where does this all lead? In the end, to crisis and collapse. Increased 
control over society means the atrophy of ‘feedback mechanisms’. 
Once elections become pure fiction and the media are on a tight leash, 
the authorities lose all sense of what is happening in the country. The 
strengthening of control leads, ‘dialectically’, to a loss of control. The 
quality of the elite deteriorates, due to systematic promotion of the 
weakest and most servile. Corruption reaches monstrous proportions. 
Legitimacy disappears, since there is no alternative ideology and demo- 
cracy itself becomes an increasingly transparent fiction. Moreover, 
as societies develop, the psychological bases for imitation democracy 
are eroded. What had seemed incredible freedom in 1991—for exam- 
ple, the ability to travel overseas—has now become the norm, and it 
becomes more and more difficult for new generations to be satisfied 
with imitation democracy. 


How do such regimes fall? 


There have been three such episodes in the post-Soviet space: in Ukraine 
and Georgia in 2004, and Kyrgyzstan in 2005. In all three, events 
unfolded according to the same schema. ‘Colour revolutions’ coincide 
with elections—the moment at which the contradiction between the 
forms and the reality of imitation democracy becomes most evident. The 
results are falsified, and the opposition refuses to recognize them. Note 
that the opposition here appeals to the constitution, against authorities 
who are flouting it. A confrontation arises, ın which the opposition— 
since it is appealing to the law—tries to refrain from violence. If they 
can mobilize sufficient mass support; if strong pressure is applied to the 
authorities from outside; if the opposition can guarantee the personal 
safety of those in power—and one could add a number of other ‘ifs— 
then the authorities surrender. But this does not always happen: for every 
successful ‘colour revolution’ there are several that are defeated. While 
victorious in Ukraine, Georgia and Kyrgyzstan, revolutions on the same 
template were defeated in Armenia, Azerbaijan and Belarus in 2005-06, 
with a further unsuccessful attempt coming in Armenia in 2008. 
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I noted before that imitation democracy is not solely a post-Soviet phe- 
nomenon; by the same token, neither are ‘colour revolutions’. Another 
example of the phenomenon occurred in Serbia in 2000. Events 
unfolded according to a similar pattern, with African modifications, in 
Kenya and most recently in Zimbabwe. A further point worth stress- 
ing is that colour revolutions are possible only under relatively ‘mild’ 
regimes, where there is a legal opposition, and where elections may be 
falsified but at least mean something. In countries such as Turkmenistan 
and Uzbekistan, there is no legal opposition, and elections have been 
reduced to mere ritual. Such regimes may be more durable, but their 
ends will obviously be harsher, possessing more of the classical features 
of a revolution. In these cases, the end comes unexpectedly and has an 
unpredictable outcome. The prototype for this kind of revolt in-the post- 
Soviet space is the Andijan events of May 2005 in Uzbekistan, where 
protests erupted with no relation to the electoral calendar, and com- 
pletely unexpectedly for the authorities—the ostensible cause being the 
trial of a group of local businessmen who were members of an Islamist 
organization. The demonstrations in Andijan were brutally repressed, 
and several hundred were killed. But if the unrest had spread to other 
cities, and if the government troops had refused to shoot, it could eas- 
ily have become a successful, ‘normal’ revolution, closer in type to the 
Iranian Islamic revolution than to the ‘colour’ model. 


But whatever the type of revolution that succeeds against an imitation 
democratic regime, it does not necessarily lead to actual democracy. If the 
society in question has not reached the requisite level of political develop- 
ment, then after a period of anarchy a new regime forms, analogous to 
the previous one, but perhaps with a slightly different ideological coloura- 
tion. Various countries have experienced this kind of circular motion—in 
my understanding, Nigeria, Pakistan, a slew of Latin American countries. 
Kyrgyzstan is currently caught within precisely such a cycle. 


Would you say that Ukraine and Georgia, after their colour revolutions, have 
moved out of this loop? 


Ukraine has, yes. Regardless of who wins the ongoing power struggle, 
the basic ‘rules of the game’ have been settled. In Georgia, everything is 
more complicated. In order for the country to move to the democratic 
path, it needs at least once to hold clean elections and have a democratic 
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rotation of power. But elections in Georgia—such as those of May 
2008—are considerably less free and democratic than in Ukraine. 


How do you explain the anomalous place of Moldova in your schema? 


Moldova’s trajectory has been highly distinctive. It is the only post-Soviet 
country where the reaction to the anti-Communist revolution of 1989- 
gt brought the Communists back to power, not Communists ‘repainted’ 
as democrats—those are in power everywhere—but real ones. At the 
same time, it is closer to stable democracy than all the other post-Soviet 
countries except the Baltic states and Ukraine. How did this happen? 
Moldovan society is deeply divided over the question of national self- 
identification: who are the Moldovans—Romanians or a separate people? 
What is today called Moldova was formerly part of a princedom vassal 
to the Ottoman empire, torn from the rest of the historical Moldovan 
principality as a result of the Russo-Turkish War of 1806-12; thereafter, 
as Bessarabia, it formed part of the Russian empire, and its predomi- 
nantly peasant population developed very differently from that on the 
other side of the frontier. 


At the end of the 1980s, movements emerged advocating ‘reunification’ 
with Romania, and in the following years, the matter of national identity 
became the organizing question of Moldovan political life. The resultant 
divisions prevented the Moldovan elite from consolidating around the 
president, as elites elsewhere did, in order to prevent the Communists 
from coming to power. The ‘alternativeless’ regime in Russia, for exam- 
ple, was founded on the principle of excluding the Communists—with 
full support from the West, which backed Yeltsin’s coup of 1993 and the 
very dishonest elections of 1996. But the Moldovan example indicates 
that the Communists were capable of accepting the democratic ‘rules 
of the game’'—and shows that a democratic victory for the Communists 
is not necessarily a catastrophe for democracy. There was also a strong 
subjective factor at play in Moldova, in the person of the level-headed 
Communist leader Vladimir Voronin. 


Beyond the logic you have outlined, what other ‘factors—geopolitical, cultural, 
socio-economic—iistinguish one imitation democracy from another? 


There are distinctions. The most vicious imitation democratic regime 
was that of Niyazov in Turkmenistan: people would kiss his hand, 
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there are gold statues of him—it was a genuinely grotesque dictator- 
ship, which had a formally valid constitution containing all manner 
of democratic principles. The regimes of Kuchma in Ukraine, Akaev 
in Kyrgyzstan and Shevardnadze in Georgia were relatively weak; the 
societies, too, are completely different. Just as, in the USSR, a common 
institutional and ideological structure was imposed on different peo- 
ples and was modified by their cultures, in post-Soviet times the general 
logic of imitation democracy has been modulated in the various coun- 
tries where it has taken root. 


Of course, material factors are also important—profits from oil and gas, 
for example, which have aided in the consolidation of such regimes. 
Shevardnadze and Aliev began their tenure on similar bases: toppling 
of an ex-dissident president by an alliance of former nomenklatura and 
semi-criminal elements, with a former Soviet leader as figurehead. The 
subsequent divergence in their fortunes is partly due to the fact that 
Azerbaijan has oil and Georgia does not. 


Given the similarities between post-Soviet countries, how would you explain 
the C1s’s failure to become an authentic confederal successor to the USSR? 


These very similarities are the explanation. The Arab countries furnish 
a good example of the same logic: they share a language, a religion, and 
there is even the idea of a single Arab nation. But despite numerous 
attempts at unification, nothing happened. Why? Authoritarian power 
cannot be delegated: either you have it or you do not. This is why propos- 
als for a union of Belarus and Russia have come to nothing—losing full 
power for Lukashenko would mean losing power altogether. At most, 
the crs has functioned as a kind of post-Soviet Holy Alliance, a union of 
presidents against their oppositions. 


There are other reasons, however. Given the varying socio-economic 
and demographic ‘weights’ of the countries, it is impossible to establish 
a stable institutional form: any union would either mean subjugation of 
the rest to Russia or, to give the illusion of an equal union, exploitation 
of Russia by the small countries. Memory of the past—of the Russian 
Empire and the ussr—is also a strong factor, giving rise to an extremely 
unhealthy psychological atmosphere in the crs. We have recently wit- 
nessed the Russian—Georgian war, the product of Russia’s struggle 
to hold Georgia within its sphere of influence, involving support for 
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separatist forces there, and of the Georgian struggle to integrate its ter- 
ritory and escape from this Russian sphere into NATO. The outcome 
was a military defeat for Georgia, and subsequent diplomatic recogni- 
tion by Russia of the enclaves of Abkhazia and South Ossetia—leading 
to a break in relations with Georgia, and the latter’s withdrawal from 
the cts altogether. 


You say that there is an inevitable degradation in imitation democracies, lead- 
ing to eventual collapse. But in favourable economic conditions and in the 
absence of legal opposition, why would such a regime not be able to continue 


indefinitely? 


For a long time, yes—especially with such high world prices for oil and 
gas; Turkmenistan has plentiful reserves of the latter, Kazakhstan has 
both oil and gas, for example. In very favourable circumstances even 
archaic regimes such as that of Saudi Arabia can perpetuate themselves. 
But not indefinitely. In the case of Russia, it is simply impossible to 
believe that a system whereby the president nominates his successor, 
who in turn nominates his successor, who does the same in his turn, 
could continue for the rest of the 2st century. The chain will inevitably 
break at some point. 


Might the Putin-Medvedev combination bring some modification of the imi- 
tation democratic model? 


If Putin retains real power and Medvedev is merely a figurehead, it would 
reduce the significance of Putin’s submission to constitutional rules in 
stepping down. We might then end up with a more personalized regime 
along the lines of the Somoza clan in Nicaragua, whose members were 
periodically appointed president. By contrast, if Medvedev becomes a gen- 
uine head of government, restricted to two terms, this would encourage 
the emergence of a system in which constitutional norms are observed, 
and in which power is not personalized. In that case, the situation might 
resemble more the rule of the PRI in Mexico, where presidents did name 
their successors, but their terms in office were strictly limited. Both the 
comparators I have mentioned were imitation democracies, but the first, 
harsher and more repressive, ended badly, while the second exited the 
scene relatively painlessly. Nonetheless, Russia’s imitation democracy 
of today is significantly closer to actual democracy than the Tsarist or 
Soviet systems were; to make the transition, what is needed 1s only for 
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the constitution to be observed, and the contested elections for which it 
provides to be held. But this cannot be the result of ‘reform from above: 
it requires a battle against the regime, involving mass mobilizations like 
those of the Ukrainian Orange Revolution. 


What possible scenarios do you see for the future development of these states? 


In the short term, in countries with harsh authoritarian systems, deep 
political crises are unavoidable: I foresee there being Kazakh, Tajik, 
Uzbek and Turkmen ‘revolutions’, which will not conform to the ‘colour’ 
model, or necessarily lead to democracy. A deep political crisis is also 
inevitable in Russia. But in a longer-term perspective, I am convinced 
that democracy will triumph everywhere. It is a necessary component 
of modernity. After all, in the majority of Western countries, the path to 
democracy was also very difficult. 


‘THE ECONOMICS OF GLOBAL TURBULENCE’ 


A SYMPOSIUM 


Thirty years ago, the field of late medieval and early modern economic history 
was the scene of a famous discussion in the pages of Past and Present, set 
off by a path-breaking essay by Robert Brenner, ‘Agrarian Class Structure 
and Economic Development in Pre-Industrial Europe’. The international 
controversy aroused by his arguments became a landmark, since referred to 
simply as ‘The Brenner Debate’, and published under that name. Ten years ago, 
NLR devoted a special number of the journal to Brenner’s equally remarkable 
entry into the field of modern economic history, ‘Uneven Development and 
the Long Downturn: the Advanced Capitalist Economies from Boom to 
Stagnation, 1950~-1998’—no less of a historiographic landmark. In this issue 
we publish a symposium on the book which emerged out of this essay, The 
Economics of Global Turbulence (2006). Three distinguished scholars, 
from the Anglosphere, the Eurozone and the Far East, give their critical 
assessment of Brenner's work below. Nicholas Crafts is widely regarded as the 
leading economic historian in Britain today. Michel Aglietta is the founder 
of the Regulation School in France, whose intellectual influence has been 
worldwide. Kozo Yamamura is perhaps the outstanding authority on the post- 
war economic development of Japan, a historian who has also ranged widely 
across the comparative institutional landscape of the advanced industrial 
states. The issues raised by their symposium include the reality or otherwise 
of a long downturn; the relative productivity records of the major industrial 
economies; the concrete ways in which rates of profit are formed; the historical 
impact of technological change; the differences between American, German 
and Japanese models of capitalism; the implications of China’s dynamism 
as a manufacturing power; and the prospects for the global economy as a 
whole, as it confronts its most severe crisis since the 1930s. In a setting where 
few economists are historically minded and few historians are economically 
trained, it is rare to find an exchange of this quality. In a subsequent issue 
Robert Brenner will respond to his critics. 


Brenner Symposium—1 


NICHOLAS CRAFTS 


PROFITS OF DOOM? 


HE scope OF Robert Brenners The Economics of Global 

Turbulence is vast. It proposes both a description of, and a 

theory to explain, the macroeconomic performance of the 

advanced capitalist economies from 1945 to 2005, focus- 
ing around close studies of the top three—the us, Germany and Japan. 
No other single work has attempted anything comparable in com- 
bined breadth of field and duration of coverage: both the ‘golden age’ 
and what Brenner terms ‘the long downturn’, running from the early 
1970s to the present day. A number of significant studies have exam- 
ined the post-war world economy up to the 1980s, among them Stephen 
Marglin and Juliet Schor’s The Golden Age of Capitalism and Hermann 
Van Der Wee's Prosperity and Upheaval: World Economy, 1945-80; while 
Jeffrey Frieden’s Global Capitalism offers comparisons between the cur- 
rent era and the 1930s, but does not provide a histgrical narrative as 
such. The majority of economic historians, it seems, prefer to operate 
under the 30-year rule: although much interesting work is now being 
done on the 1960s and 70s, after the 1980s we are largely in limbo. 
Barry Eichengreen’s The European Economy Since 1945 is one of the few 
analyses that does cover the whole period, but its geographical scope is 
much narrower than Brenners." 


Recent work by world-economic historians, by contrast, has tended 
to focus on the very long run: the institutions necessary for economic 
growth—Douglass North’s work on property rights, Daron Acemoglu’s 
on dictatorship and democracy, Avner Greif’s study of Maghrebi trader 
networks and informal social structures, for example—or the origins of 
capitalism and the ‘great divergence’ between the West and the rest in 
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the modern era; the latter two both fields to which Brenner has also 
contributed. As regards contemporary capitalist development, however, 
perhaps—taken as a pair—the two books by the late Andrew Glyn, his 
earlier Capitalism Since 1945 and his final work, Capitalism Unleashed, 
published in 2006, offer the closest comparator to The Economics of 
Global Turbulence; though Glyn was never as grindingly pessimistic as 
Brenner on the overall outlook for the advanced capitalist economies.? 


This salience makes it all the more important to subject Global Turbulence 
to serious critical scrutiny. To make my task manageable, I will confine 
my comments to the period that Brenner labels ‘the long downturn’ 
which began, he suggests, at the end of the postwar Golden Age in 1973 
and is still with us today. This is described as ‘an era of slower growth and 
increasing economic turbulence . . . marked by deeper recessions and the 
return of devastating financial crises absent since the Great Depression’ 3 
By narrowing my focus in this way, I can address in detail the aspects of the 
book that strike me as the most contentious and where an assessment first 
made in 1998 seems in need of more revision than Brenner concedes. 


Brenner makes three main claims which I wish to examine with regard 
to the experience of Europe and, especially, the United States. First, he 
describes the economic performance of the advanced countries as wors- 
ening over each business cycle during the long downturn in terms of 
the growth of output, productivity, capital stock and real wages. Second, 
he argues that the rate of profit, especially in manufacturing, is the 
fundamental determinant of an economy’s growth performance and that 
adverse trends in profitability are the root cause of the long downturn. 
Third, he rejects the suggestion that trends in productivity, driven by the 





* Robert Brenner, The Economics of Global Turbulence, London and New York 2006, 
hereafter EGT; Stephen Marglin and Juliet Schor, The Golden Age of Capitalism: 
Reinterpreting the Postwar Experience, Oxford 1991; Hermann Van Der Wee, 
Prosperity and Upheaval. World Economy, 1945-80, New York 1986; Jeffrey Frieden, 
Global Capitalism, New York 2006; Barry Eichengreen, The European Economy Since 
1945, Princeton 2006. 

* Douglass North, Institutions, Institutional Change and Economic Performance, 
Cambnidge 1990 and Understanding the Process of Economic Change, Cambridge 
2004; Daron Acemoglu and James Robinson, Economic Origins of Dictatorship and 
Democracy, Cambridge 2005; Avner Greif, Institutions and the Path to the Modern 
Economy: Lessons from Medieval Trade, Cambridge 2006; Andrew Glyn, with Philip 
Armstrong and John Harrison, Capitalism Since 1945, Oxford 1991 [1984] and 
Capitalism Unleashed, Oxford 2006. 

3 EGT, p. ix. 
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pace of technological progress and success in catch-up growth, can be 
seen as the main drivers of the growth process.‘ 


I wish to raise three questions. Is the description of economic perform- 
ance accurate? What explains the chronology of productivity growth? And 
does the rate of profitability in manufacturing really matter so much? 


The ‘long downturn: fact or artefact? 


Brenner’s description of developments in the advanced capitalist econo- 
mies since 1973 is remorselessly pessimistic. The title of his book sets 
the tone with the phrase ‘global turbulence’. The reader of this book 
would hardly guess that the literature of macroeconomics has labelled 
the period since the 1980s the ‘Great Moderation’ in respect of its excep- 
tionally low volatility of GDP in a low-inflationary era.5 Whether this is 
the result of better policy, changes in the structure of OECD economies 
or simply good luck in the absence of nasty exogenous shocks is not 
clear but this has not stopped politicians such as Gordon Brown, the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer from 1997 to 2007, claiming the 
credit for ending boom and bust and presiding over an unprecedented 
period with no quarter of negative GDP growth. 


Clearly, there was a big growth slowdown after 1973. Growth of real GDP 
per person in the countries of western Europe averaged 4.06 per cent 
per year in the years 1950-73, but only 1.86 per cent from 1973 to 2005, 
while for the United States growth in these two periods was, respectively, 
2.45 per cent per year and 1.91 per cent.® 


Table 1, overleaf, offers a closer look at productivity performance in the 
market sector, i.e., removing the non-marketed public sector from GDP, 
taking account both of labour productivity in terms of output per hour 
worked, and also of total factor productivity (TFP) in terms of output 





4 EGT, pp. xxiv—xxy, xx—xii and xxiv—xxvi. 

5 See the overview in Peter Summers, ‘What Caused the Great Moderation? Some 
Cross-Country Evidence’, Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City Economic Review 
(2005). The term ‘Great Moderation’ seems to have originated with James Stock 
and Mark Watson, ‘Has the Business Cycle Changed and Why?’, NBER Working 
Paper No. 9127 (2002), and moved into general usage when Ben Bernanke gave a 
speech with this title to the Eastern Economic Association in February 2004. 

6 For more details, see Nicholas Crafts and Gianni Toniolo, ‘European Economic 
Growth, 1950-2005: An Overview’, CEPR Discussion Paper No. 6863 (2008). 
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TABLE I: Growth of cpp and Capital Stock per Hour Worked, and Total 
Factor Productivity in the Marketed Sector (% per year) 





France Germany* UK US 
1950-73 
GDP/hw 5.2 5.4 3.4 2.7 
Capital stock/hw 4.8 6.2 4.9 2.7 
TFP 3.5 2.9 1.9 1.8 
1973-95 
GDP/hw 2.9 2.7 2.6 1.2 
Capital stock/hw 3.9 3.2 3.0 1.3 
TFP 1.7 1.6 1.7 0.7 
1995—2004 
GDP/hw 1.9 1.8 2.7 3.2 
Capital stock/hw 2.7 4.1 4.4 4.3 


TEP 1.1 0.5 1.4 1.9 


* West Germany pror to 1995. Sources Mary O'Mahony, Britain's Relative Productivity Performance, 
1950-1996, London 1999 and Mary O'Mahony and Catherine Robinson, ‘ux Growth and Productivity 
1n International Perspective’, National Institute Economic Review, 200 (2007), pp 79-86 


relative to an aggregate of both capital and labour inputs. Here, the post- 
1973 period is split at 1995, as is now conventional in the mainstream 
economics literature. This table suggests that the ‘long downturn’ is a 
more apt description of the experience of the big European economies 
than for the United States. For France and Germany, there is a marked 
fall in productivity growth after 1973 and a further sizeable reduction 
after 1995. For the United States, however, after a period of very weak 
productivity growth between 1973 and 1995, a strong revival followed 
such that productivity growth was slightly above the 1950 to 1973 level. 


Table 2 reports the results of a growth accounting exercise which divides 
the sources of labour productivity growth into contributions from capi- 
tal accumulation and from TFP, which in turn are decomposed into the 
shares of information and communications technology (ICT) and of 
everything else. This shows that IcT played a big part in the American 
productivity revival. It is also instructive to break down labour productivity 
growth into contributions from different sectors. This shows that services 
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TABLE 2: Contributions to Labour Productivity Growth in the Marketed Sector 
(% per year) 





1980-95 95-2005 1980-95 95-2005 

EU-10 EU-10 

Labour Productivity 26 1.5 Labour Productivity 2.6 15 
rcr Capital 0.4 05 icr Production 0.4 0.5 
TFP 1N ICT 0.2 0.3 ict-Using Services 0.6 05 
Other Capital 0.8 0.5 Other Sectors 1.6 0.5 
Other TFP 0.9 0.0 
Labour Quality 0.3 0.2 

US US 

Labour Productivity 1.9 3.0 Labour Productivity 1.9 3.0 
1cr Capital 0.7 1.0 1cr Production 0.5 0.8 
TFP 1N ICT 0.3 0.6 ct-Using Services 0.5 1.6 
Other Capıtal 03 0.3 Other Sectors 0.9 06 
Other TFP 0.4 0.8 


Labour Quality 02° 03 





#U-10 1s based on the countries for which the requisite data are available Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Spam, ux. Source: data provided by Bart 
van Ark based on EUKLEMS project. i 


intensive in the use of ICT (especially retail and wholesale distribution) 
were responsible for the post-1995 upturn. Thus, Table 2 identifies the 
ICT revolution as the most important reason for the end of the productiv- 
ity slowdown in the United States. By contrast, Europe was clearly less 
successful in exploiting these opportunities, although this is by no means 
the only weakness in recent European productivity performance. 


Table 1 also reports that the growth of capital per hour worked in the 
United States also rose appreciably, to 4.3 per cent per year in 1995-2004, 
which is well ahead of the 2.7 per cent per year recorded during 1950-73 
and reverses the sharp decline of the 1973—95 period. Of itself, this 
indicates that Brenner’s claim of a trend towards ever-weaker invest- 
ment is misleading. In fact, the standard NIPA series shows that the 
share of business sector output allocated to investment is quite similar 
to that in the 1960s.’ 





7 EGT, p. 332. 
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However, it may also be argued that a good deal of investment in the 
modern economy is not recorded as such because it is in intangibles 
(including R & D, software and expenditures aimed at enhancing com- 
pany value), a category of rapidly growing importance. Indeed, recent 
estimates suggest that business investment in intangibles is of about 
the same magnitude as investment in tangible capital in the American 
economy. If this is taken into account, then investment as a share of 
business output has been higher in every year since 1980 than at any 
time in the pre-1973 period, and in 1995-2003 was about 5 percentage 
points above the 1960s average.® 


Trends in the rate of profit in the United States are also inconsistent with 
Brenner's claims. Paul Evans’s careful econometric analysis showed that, 
although profitability experienced highs and lows, there was no down- 
ward trend in the net rate of return on capital in the United States in the 
period 1947-98. A more recent investigation by Nicholas Oulton and 
Ana Rincon-Aznar for 14 countries based on the EU KLEMS database also 
concluded that the real rate of return was trendless from the early 1970s 
to 2005. Moreover, the average rate of return in manufacturing exceeded 
the average for the market sector as a whole in most countries.’ 


Brenner’s concerns about trends in real wages have more substance. 
Although the share of labour compensation in national income ın the 
United States is very similar now to what it was in the 1950s and 1960s, 
the distribution of wages and salaries has become much less equal with 
a major increase in skewness at the very top. The implication is that 
blue-collar real compensation has grown much less rapidly since the 
19708, squeezed by changes in labour market institutions and policies, 
globalization, and skill-biased technological change. 





ë For more details, see Carol Corrado, Charles Hulten and Daniel Sichel, ‘Intangible 
Capital and Economic Growth’, NBER Working Paper No. 11948 (2006) As these 
authors point out, proper accounting for intangibles has important implications for 
growth accounting and will raise the growth of labour productivity while attnbuting 
more to capital accumulation and less to TFP. These complications do not really 
matter for the present purpose. 

9 Paul Evans, ‘us Stylhzed Facts and their Implications for Growth Theory’, mimeo, 
Ohio State University, 2000; Nicholas Oulton and Ana Rincon-Aznar, ‘Rates of 
Return and Alternative Measures of Capital Input for 14 Countnes’, paper pre- 
sented to EU KLEMS Final Conference, Groningen, June 2008. 

1 Robert Gordon and Ian Dew-Becker, ‘Controversies about the Rise of American 
Inequality: A Survey’, NBER Working Paper No. 13982 (2008). 
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In sum, Brenner’s use of the phrase ‘long downturn’ is seriously mis- 
leading when used for the United States to describe the whole period 
since 1973. In particular, it is not correct to claim that investment has 
been weaker, the rate of profit lower, and productivity growth slower 
than in the ‘long boom’. Further, the 1mportance of the Icr revolution 
is significantly underplayed. That said, it may well be right to point to 
fragilities in the American economy which will be cruelly exposed in 
the near future. The credit crunch, the oil shock, the correction of the 
twin deficits all represent major challenges to the ‘Great Moderation’ 
and could indeed herald a turbulent period, meaning that the strong 
performance since 1995 is not sustained. But that does not excuse the 
inaccurate representation of the historical record. 


Why do productivity growth rates differ? 


In considering the economic history of productivity growth, it is helpful 
to treat the United States and Europe separately. In each case, however, 
it is correct to think of technological progress as the underlying source 
of long-run productivity growth and the antidote to diminishing returns 
to capital accumulation. It is also clear that the rate of technological 
progress has varied over time. ‘Great Inventions’ appear at irregular 
intervals and the full impact of new general-purpose technologies (GPTs) 
takes considerable time to come through. 


Recent research by Alexander Field has clarified the chronology of 
American TFP growth over the long run.” Based on his analysis, the 
1930s emerges as the most technologically progressive decade of the 
century. At that point TFP growth was widespread with roughly equal 
shares for manufacturing on the one hand and distribution, transport 
and utilities on the other. For manufacturing, the 1920s were the period 
of fastest TFP growth as electricity transformed production, and that was 
the last point at which manufacturing predominated. In the Golden Age 
after World War Two, only about a quarter of TFP growth was attributable 
to manufacturing and strong TFP growth was underwritten by distribu- 
tion, transport, communication and utilities. These sectors all benefited 
from the major inventions of the ‘second industrial revolution’. 





n Alexander Field, “Technological Change and us Productivity Growth m the 
Interwar Years’, Journal of Economic History, vol. 66 (2006), pp. 203-36 and ‘The 
Ongins of us Total Factor Productivity Growth in the Golden Age’, Cliometrica, vol. 


I (2007), pp. 63-90. 
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By the 1970s, however, their impetus had weakened, and the ICT revo- 
lution was not yet able to compensate because the weight of IcT in the 
economy was too small. For a while the so-called ‘Solow Productivity 
Paradox’ was much discussed but then Icr delivered (see Table 2 above). 
When this happened, the striking feature is that a strong impact was 
felt relatively soon after the technological breakthrough, compared with 
earlier GpTs. The American economy appears to have been historically 
remarkable in the success of its exploitation of the opportunities pre- 
sented by this new GPT.” 


Post-war European productivity growth is standardly analysed in terms 
of catch-up growth. Brenner does not like this approach to explaining his 
perceived slowdown after the Golden Age, because catch-up was incom- 
plete in 1973 and there was a substantial technological backlog still to be 
used up.” At the very least, this point needs substantial qualification. 


There is no doubt that Golden Age Europe is a case of rapid catch-up 
growth. Growth rates across countries are inversely related to initial 
income levels, and econometric analysis clearly shows that growth was 
substantially boosted by short-term factors such as reconstruction and 
the shift of labour out of agriculture.4 An important implication of this 
that has long been recognized in the growth-accounting literature is that 
rapid TFP growth during the Golden Age was quite largely a result of 
improvements in economic efficiency, not of technological progress, and 
that around 1 percentage point of the subsequent slowdown in European 
TFP growth reflects the drying-up of these efficiency gains. 


The rate of growth during catch-up depends not only on the productiv- 
ity gap but also on the leader’s growth rate. By 1973, the combination 
of slowing growth in the United States, a narrowing of the productiv- 
ity gap and the exhaustion of transitory components of growth implied 
that European growth would slow down appreciably, and probably 





” Nicholas Crafts, ‘Steam as a General Purpose Technology: a Growth Accounting 


Perspective’, Economic Journal, vol. 114 (2004), pp. 338-51. 

3 EGT, pp. 243-9. 

% Peter Temin, ‘The Golden Age of European Growth Reconsidered’, European 
Review of Economic History, vol 6 (2002), pp. 3~22 

35 See Angus Maddison, ‘Growth and Slowdown ın Advanced Capitalist Economies: 
Techniques of Quantitative Assessment’, Journal of Economic Literature, vol. 25 


(1987), pp. 649-98. 
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accounts for a reduction of at least 2 percentage points in the growth of 
labour productivity compared with the Golden Age in cases like France 
and Germany. 


In the 1973 to 1995 period, western Europe as a whole continued to catch 
up with the United States in labour productivity, but not in real GDP 
per person. This discrepancy is explained by developments in the labour 
market. Europeans on average endured higher unemployment and 
worked fewer hours per year (especially through having longer holidays) 
than Americans. A vigorous but inconclusive debate continues as to how 
far the European experience reflects collective bargaining systems, dis- 
tortions such as taxation or different preferences." 


Nevertheless, it is correct to say that the large European countries gener- 
ally experienced a larger decline in productivity growth than the simple 
catch-up model alone would predict, even before 1995, and that since 
1995, there have been clear signs of productivity growth failure, par- 
ticularly in the market services sector.” There are plenty of candidates 
to explain these problems, including rising taxation and regulation. A 
more sophisticated argument might propose that the point is not that 
these burdens rose much after the 1970s, but rather that they were more 
costly in an environment where flexibility to embrace the new ICT era 
became increasingly important.” And it might even be suggested that 
the late twentieth-century constraints on productivity performance are 
the (hard-to-reform) legacy of the post-war settlements that were the 
framework for rapid catch-up in the Golden Age." 


In sum, productivity growth in the modern world is clearly influenced 
by the scope for catch-up and the irregular arrival of new GPTs. It is also, 
of course, true that innovation and diffusion of new technologies are 
influenced by socio-economic factors. Finally, in the recent past, it is TFP 











16 See the survey in Giulia Faggio and Stephen Nickell, ‘Patterns of Work Across the 
OECD’, Economic Journal, vol. 117, pp. 416-40. 

7 As is made abundantly clear in Bart van Ark, Mary O’Mahony and Marcel Timmer, 
‘The Productivity Gap between Europe and the United States: Trends and Causes’, 
Journal of Economic Perspectives, vol. 22 (2008), pp. 25-44. 

8 This is the clear implication of research at the OECD summarized ın Guiseppe 
Nicoletti and Stefano Scarpetta, ‘Regulation and Economic Performance: Product 
Market Reforms and Productivity in the OECD’, OECD Economics Department 
Working Paper No. 460 (2005). 

19 Eichengreen, The European Economy. 
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growth in services, not the manufacturing sector, that really matters in 
explaining comparative productivity performance. 


A profitability explanation? 


Brenner’s fundamental thesis is that the long downturn is a result of 
declining profitability, especially in manufacturing. This has led to 
reduced investment and productivity growth. The underlying problem 
is the increased competition for producers in the West resulting from 
globalization. 


I have already reviewed a variety of evidence that casts serious doubt on 
these claims. First, there are problems with the concept of the long down- 
turn, especially as applied to the United States where neither a declining 
rate of profit, nor consistently lower productivity growth, nor continually 
declining investment rates are observed. Second, technological progress 
and its exploitation in services are central to the growth revival in the 
United States and Europe’s productivity problem after 1995; profitability 
in manufacturing is hardly relevant to these developments. Third, waves 
of technological progress are not determined by levels of profitability— 
the 1930s were the most technologically progressive decade and the one 
in which profitability was desperately low.” 


Now consider the validity of Brenner’s basic premise in terms of the 
links between profitability, measured by mark-ups of price over cost, and 
investment and innovation in manufacturing. The context for this analysis 
is that the typical manufacturing sector is characterized by monopolis- 
tic competition and that owners are unable fully to control managers, 
so that principal-agent problems arise within firms. In these circum- 
stances, it is perfectly possible that increased entry threats (for example, 
as a result of globalization) which put downward pressure on mark-ups 
will lead to greater investment, innovation and productivity growth. 


In the model of investment proposed by Alberto Alesina and colleagues, 
the mechanism works through a more elastic demand curve such that 
the penalty of losing supernormal profits through expanding output is 





2° EGT, pp. 153-7. 
~= See the evidence compiled in Gerard Duménil, Mark Glick and Dominique 


Lévy, The Rise of the Rate of Profit During World War II’, Review of Economics and 
Statistics, vol. 75 (1993), pp. 315-20. 
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reduced; more capital accumulation reflects some combination of more 
firms and more capital per firm. In various models of innovation devel- 
oped by Phillipe Aghion and his collaborators, the mechanism works 
either through innovative effort to prevent successful entry—where the 
incentive is provided by the increased difference between post-innovation 
and pre-innovation rents—or through competition, making sleepy man- 
agement more active in innovation.* 


The theory says that positive outcomes in the face of entry threats that 
reduce mark-ups are possible but not certain. In fact, empirical evidence 
suggests that in the recent experience of European countries, entry threats 
to profitability have had positive effects on both investment and innova- 
tion. In cross-section studies of European industries, Rachel Griffith 
and Rupert Harrison ‘show that investment responds quite strongly to 
reduced mark-ups and Griffith, Harrison and Helen Simpson find that 
reduced mark-ups lead to more R & D and faster productivity growth.” 


Overall, there is plenty of reason to doubt the argument that in a glo- 
balized world declining profitability in manufacturing has undermined 
economic growth in the West. Neither microeconomic nor macroeco- 
nomic evidence supports this proposition. 


Concluding comments 


I find The Economics of Global Turbulence to be a stimulating but ulti- 
mately unconvincing book. At the outset, I raised three questions and 
my answers to them explain this verdict. First, it seems to me that the 
description of economic performance put forward by Brenner is mis- 
leading in several respects. In particular, a reader of this book might 
be surprised to learn that the rate of return has been trendless, that 





2 See Alberto Alesina, Silvia Ardagna, Giuseppe Nicoletti and Fabio Schiantarelli, 
‘Regulation and Investment’, Journal of the European Economic Association, vol. 3 
(2005), pp 791-825; and Phillipe Aghion and Peter Howitt, ‘Appropriate Growth 
Theory: A Unifying Framework’, Journal of the European Economic Association, vol. 4 
(2006), pp. 269-314. 

3 Rachel Griffith and Rupert Harrison, ‘The Link between Product-Market Reform 
and Macroeconomic Performance’, European Commission Economic Paper, no. 
209 (2004); Griffith, Harrison and Helen Simpson, ‘Product Market Reform and 
Innovation ın the EU’, Institute for Fiscal Studies Working Paper No. 06/17 (2006). 
Obviously, if mark-ups get very low, there 1s no incentive to incur the fixed costs of 
R & D; but this does not apply in the industries investigated by Griffith et al., for 
which they report an average price—cost margin of 20 per cent. 
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business investment as a share of GDP has risen appreciably since the 
‘long boom’ and that the Icr revolution had a substantial positive impact 
on American productivity growth. 


Second, my reading of the literature suggests that Brenner’s explana- 
tion of the chronology of productivity growth is seriously flawed. It is 
clearly important to take account of catch-up growth; periods of low 
profitability like the 1930s can experience rapid technological progress, 
and the key to rapid productivity growth in a de-industrialized OECD 
lies in services, not manufacturing. Again, none of this is apparent 
in Brenner’s exposition. 


Third, it is really surprising to me that Brenner places so much empha- 
sis on manufacturing profitability and its weakness in the face of the 
intensification of international competition. Manufacturing is a small 
sector in today’s advanced economies and its profitability surely does not 
determine the rate of technological progress in services. As for manufac- 
turing itself, the threat to mark-ups presented by new entry seems to have 
positive rather than negative effects on innovation and investment. 


None of this is to deny that the advanced economies are enduring 
a difficult period at present. Oil shocks, the credit crunch and global 
imbalances comprise a major challenge for macroeconomic policymak- 
ers. Brenner’s pessimistic analysis may well prove prescient, but it is not 
persuasive economic history. 


Brenner Symposium—z 


MICHEL AGLIETTA 


INTO A NEW GROWTH REGIME 


OBERT BRENNER HAS produced an in-depth inquiry into 

the economic history of us capitalism over the last half- 

century. Yet this is not a history of the world economy. The 

book is much too focused on America to amount to a glo- 
bal view, though it deals in passing with Germany and Japan. Brenner 
does not follow Goldman Sachs in highlighting Brazil, Russia, India and 
China (BRIC) as the group of new powers that will lead world growth 
in the first half of this century. He is sure that the us is the hegemon 
and will remain so. In his view, therefore, the world economy will still 
depend crucially on future conditions of profitability and investment in 
the us, as it has done in the past. 


This perspective must be challenged—all the more so, since the ongoing 
crisis that has been weakening the us financial system. In 2006 China 
overtook Germany to become the third-largest world economy, measur- 
ing GDP at market exchange rates. In terms of purchasing power parity 
(PPP) itis already by far the second largest. It has created a middle class of 
some 300 million people. It is hard to believe that such an achievement 
results solely from China’s export drive to the us. The group of emerg- 
ing market economies has grown at 6 per cent on average since 2000, 
against 2.5 per cent for the average of the developed economies. Why 
should they not maintain this lead, indeed even widen it—since growth 
in the developed countries will remain subdued for a considerable time 
ahead, as a result of the financial crisis? If they do, twenty-five years 
from now their share of world GDP will be 66 per cent, almost reversing 
the gap created by the industrial revolution, colonialism and imperial- 
ism in the nineteenth century, followed by the wars and revolutions of 
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the twentieth. Nonetheless, global growth can be expected to decelerate 
markedly from 5 to about 3 per cent. 


I contend that the Asian crisis of the 19908, followed by China’s entry 
into the wro, was the turning point that started a major bifurcation of 
capitalism, like the others that have punctuated its history. Globalization 
accelerated after the fall of the Berlin Wall. It was conceived as the pro- 
jection of Western capitalism over the rest of the world. The policy for 
achieving this goal was encapsulated in the Washington Consensus and 
symbolized by Francis Fukuyama’s slogan of ‘the end of history’. But the 
momentum generated by the apparent triumph of economic liberalism 
crashed on the reefs of successive financial crises between 1997 and 
2002, before it was definitively halted in Iraq. 


More fundamentally, I have always been inspired by Fernand Braudel’s 
monumental work on the history of capitalism, of which regulation 
theory is an offshoot. From his teaching, mediated by my own modest 
experience, I will draw five theoretical propositions to help structure my 
reading of Brenner's findings. 


1) Sinceits emergencein Western Europe, capitalism has always been 
both global and embedded in particular, endlessly differentiated 
social structures. 


N 
< 


A market economy and capitalism are linked but not identical. 
The market paradigm is one of exchange among equals; it can be 
formalized as competitive equilibrium. Capitalism is a force of 
accumulation. It is not self-regulating and does not converge to 
any ideal model. Inequality is its essence. 


3) The sphere of the economy is not an independent, still less a pre- 
dominant, realm within social relations. Two basic underpinnings 
of capitalism lie beyond market mechanisms: money is a public 
good and labour is by no means reducible to a commodity. 


In the long run, institutions—especially collective beliefs which 
express the common good and differ from one society to another— 
lead economic trends. These deeply rooted beliefs are embodied 
in formal institutions by the legitimate power of sovereign states, 
Because economic resources are endogenously generated, the 


= 
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diversity of capitalism lies in specific patterns of coherence, com- 
posed of complementary institutions under the authority of states. 


— 


5) World capitalism comprises an asymmetrical system of power pol- 
itics, working through hierarchical interdependencies mediated 
by finance. This is the reason why the financial centres dominant 
at any one moment are the privileged sites for capturing value. It 
follows that turbulence is a way of life in international relations 
and harmony the exception. So far as economic performance 
goes, deceleration of growth in some parts of the world does not 


preclude acceleration in others. 
Europe and America 


Brenner exhibits an impressive array of data. According to his interpre- 
tation, there has been a general decline in economic dynamism from the 
heyday of the 1960s, determined by a fall in the rate of profit in manu- 
facturing, except for a short lapse of time in the us in the early 1990s. 
But his data can be looked at in another way. There is no question that 
the 1960s form a special period, and that the change in growth regimes 
that followed it needs to be explained. But it can be argued that trends 
in the us—and for that matter the other Anglo-Saxon economies— 
differed markedly from those in Japan, Germany and what is today the 
Eurozone in general. 


Brenner’s table 13.1, reproduced overleaf, displaying GDP and labour 
productivity gains in the us, shows a decline in growth only for the 
1970s. There has been a noticeable and enduring recovery in produc- 
tivity from the mid-19g0s to the present. So too, looking at the rate of 
profit in American manufacturing—his figure 15.2, likewise overleaf— 
what one sees is a slide to a nadir in 1980-82, followed by an upward 
curve modulated by cyclical fluctuations. However, it might be argued 
that the collapse of leverage-induced growth will generate much lower 
rates of return on capital. By contrast, Germany and Japan have indeed 
suffered decelerating growth, decade after decade, and a downward 
drift in the manufacturing rate of profit, so far without recovery. The 
divergence is a graphic illustration of the diversity of capitalisms, which 
can only be explained by bringing institutions into the picture. It is 
not very convincing to argue from a universal and permanent pressure 
of over-capacity, contracting the rate of profit to levels incapable of 
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TABLE I. GDP Growth and Labour Productivity 





1960-69 1969-79 1979-90 1990-95 95-2000 | go~-2000 2000-05 


GDP 
US 4.2 3.2 3.2 2.5 4.1 3.3 2.6 
Japan 10.1 44 3.9 15 1.3 1.4 1.2 
Germany 4.4 2.8 2.3 21 20 2.1 0.7 
Euro-12 5.3 3.2 2.4 1.6 27 2.2 1.4 
G7 51 3.6 3.0 2.5 1.9 31 - 


Labour Productivity, Total Economy (GDP per worker) 





US 2.3 1.2 13 1.4 2.0 1.7 2.2 
Japan 8.6 3.7 3.0 0.8 1.3 10 1.5 
Germany 4.2 2.5 1.3 28 2.4 2.5 L5 
Euro-12 5.1 2.9 1.8 2.1 1.3 1.7 1.4 
G7 4.8* 2.8t 2.6 17 - - - 


c 


Data marked * refer to 1960—73, those marked t refer to 1973-79 Source Brenner, Economics 
of Global Turbulence, Table 13 1, p. 240. 


FIGURE I. US Net Profit Rate Index in Manufacturing, 1978-2001 
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Source Brenner, Economics of Global Turbulence, Figure 15 2, p 274 
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attracting investment and of increasing productivity enough to restore 
satisfactory profitability. A decline in the share of wages and a widening 
in income inequality have occurred in all developed countries, with the 
exception of Germany for a few years after reunification; but the dete- 
rioration in the position of labour has been much more pronounced in 
the Anglo-Saxon countries. 


Brenner's thesis thus raises several questions. What was peculiar to 
the correlation between productivity gains and income distribution in 
the 1960s? Why did this mode of regulation not last? What were the 
problems in Europe that impaired growth for most of thirty years, since 
it is not enough to look at Germany alone, and wrong not to mention 
the consequences of reunification? What rate of profit is sufficient for 
investment? Is the required rate not conditional on the institutional set- 
ting of corporate governance? If it is right to point out that a shortfall in 
manufacturing investment lay at the heart of the downturn in the 1970s, 
how much is this explanation worth after the rr revolution and the huge 
investment in intangible services? Finally, and above all, is the eruption 
of China and India into world capitalism not introducing a new growth 
regime whose rules we have yet to find out? 


If growth is endogenous, a stable rate of profit requires that supply and 
demand conditions be consistent. Furthermore, cyclical downturns must 
be neither too frequent nor too long and deep, since in an endogenous 
regime potential growth is path-dependent. That is why the deleveraging 
unleashed by the financial crisis, by lowering rates of investment for sev- 
eral years, will have an adverse impact on growth. After World War Two, 
wage labour expanded first with the decline in self-employment, then in 
the aftermath of the baby-boom from the early 1960s onwards. Collective 
bargaining was well-entrenched and protected by labour law in Europe. 
Long-term labour contracts, indexed on productivity gains, regulated a 
virtuous circle between productivity, real income and domestic-demand 
expansion. Active counter-cyclical management smoothed business 
cycles in the Anglo-Saxon countries, as did rising social benefits in conti- 
nental Europe. With considerable certainty as to future income streams, 
firms could thus invest ahead of consumer demand. Rates of profit were 
stabilized by the rising demand for consumer durables and the power 
of corporations over market prices. Corporate governance mechanisms 
differed between the us, Europe and Japan, each with its own property 
structures. But all favoured an insider control of management over 
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investment policy, inspired by principles of ‘satisficing’ that maintained 
insider labour markets. There was therefore a complementarity in insti- 
tutions that created growth-preserving macro-relationships. 


Dissolving post-war coherence 


What derailed this mode of regulation? Probably no single structural 
change. Brenner is right to emphasize rising international competition 
at distorted real exchange rates due to the rigidity of the Bretton Woods 
arrangements. The monetary disorders that began with the devaluation 
of sterling in November 1967 and the abandonment of the gold pool in 
March 1968 are plausible evidence for this. So too is the deterioration in 
the terms of trade for primary commodities that triggered shortages of 
supply at the end of the decade, the preamble to subsequent oil shocks. 
One might also add the exhaustion of productivity gains on the assem- 
bly lines of major manufacturing industries under Taylorist principles. 
‘Blue-collar blues’ were reportedly the reason for numerous labour con- 
flicts in the late 1960s. 


But these changes are not enough to explain the progressive paralysis 
of a hitherto effective mode of regulation, which transformed a virtu- 
ous into a vicious circle. The coherence of social institutions began to 
crumble. In the us the federal government simultaneously pursued 
both Johnson’s Great Society and the Vietnam War. Public finances 
could no longer deliver efficient counter-cyclical management and 
inflation took off. In France in 1968 and Italy in 1969 social uprisings 
on a huge scale shook the post-war compromise. In Germany, with a 
Grand Coalition in power, it became difficult to arbitrate between a 
deteriorating social climate and a collective attachment to price sta- 
bility that was stronger in Germany than elsewhere, for well-known 
reasons. Social conflicts triggering inflationary spirals then interacted 
with misconceived international arrangements. Inflation differentials 
between the major countries destroyed the Bretton Woods system and 
exacerbated the rivalry between the us and Germany, undermining 
attempts to build a new international order. When the monetary crisis 
led to chaotic floating exchange rates in 1973, Europe underwent a far 
more severe shock than the us. The subsequent reduction in growth 
was much larger. 
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From ECSC to SEA 


In my view, it is impossible to account for the achievements and subse- 
quent difficulties of any European country without studying the bumpy 
road of European integration. Already at the time of the Marshall Plan, 
the founders of post-war Europe had made astonishing breakthroughs: 
the Coal and Steel Community, the European Payments Union, 
Euratom. A new political spirit was born, with a resolve to supersede 
the power struggles between nations that had plagued Europe’s politics 
for centuries. The linchpin of this bold endeavour had to be economic 
cooperation. In 1957 the establishment of the Common Market, then of 
the European Commission, made this European project irreversible. 


The impact on growth was tremendous. The creation of European 
institutions complemented the post-war transformation of social struc- 
tures within the six countries that made up the European Economic 
Community (EEC). When France finally completed decolonization, and 
De Gaulle and Adenauer were spectacularly reconciled, trade developed 
at breathtaking speed. The stimulus of the Common Market spilled 
over into the rest of Western Europe. Trade in the same industries and 
between similar countries boomed, inspiring the new theory of inter- 
national trade formulated in the 1980s by Paul Krugman and others. 
The expansion of trade in consumer durables, industrial machin- 
ery and transport equipment brought increasing returns to scale that 
accelerated productivity growth. Contrary to the us, this process was 
far from showing signs of exhaustion by the late 1960s. Europe was 
struck by the international crisis while there was still a great deal of 
momentum left in the post-war growth regime. This is why the down- 
turn was much more abrupt than in the us, though synchronized with 
it, as Brenner has noted. 


Of course, the steep increase in the cost of energy fed an inflation 
that was already under way. But the monetary crisis was more harm- 
ful than the oil crisis, disrupting the whole structure of relative prices 
that supported the growth of trade. Large and uncertain fluctuations 
in exchange rates made productive investment hazardous for countries 
that were already substantially integrated. Divergences in collective 
preferences surfaced once more, with inflation much less tolerated in 
Germany than in France and Italy throughout the 1970s. To restore 
some sense of stability, the European Council established two successive 
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exchange-rate systems: the monetary snake in 1973, then the European 
Monetary System (EMS) in 1978. But tensions in the system—though 
somewhat alleviated by periodic devaluation of almost all currencies 
against the deutschmark—persisted, constraining economic policy 
severely. The over-riding objective of the Bundesbank was to contain 
inflation. Whenever the dollar weakened, other European governments 
were forced either to try to resist pressure to devalue within the EMs, 
or to surrender and realign their currencies against the deutschmark. 
Contractionary policies followed ın either case. The pattern became so 
familiar that Trichet, director of the French treasury in the 1980s, labelled 
it ‘competitive disinflation’—a process so protracted that Germany kept 
its competitive edge until 1990, despite the recurrent devaluations of 
other currencies. But even Germany’s relative prosperity was curtailed 
by the severe slowdown in European trade, which threatened the very 
process of integration itself. It was to reignite it that Jacques Delors, 
president of the European Commission, successfully proposed moving 
ahead toward a single European market in 1985. 


But German unification in 1990 delivered a lasting shock that impaired 
all the European economies. I do not understand how 1t 1s possible to 
study German economic history without even mentioning unification, 
at once a political feat and an economic disaster. Social costs rocketed 
ın Germany. The Bundesbank raised interest rates to extravagant levels, 
increased yet further in countries that tried to shadow the deutschmark, 
at the very time the Fed was busy trying to get the us out of recession. 
Even so, the EMS exploded in September 1992 and Europe plunged into 
a recession followed by under-investment until 1997. This is why the 
larger countries of continental Europe were unable to benefit from the 
IT revolution. The gap with the Us in income per capita, which had been 
steadily narrowing for more than thirty years, began to widen once more. 
This has become a lasting pattern. Lack of investment, due to real inter- 
est rates that are systematically higher than growth rates—the opposite 
has been true for the Us over most of the last ten years—has pervasively 
handicapped European growth. The recovery of investment in the late 
1990s was short-lived, particularly in Germany. There a mergers and 
acquisitions frenzy to buy high-tech assets in the us led to an orgy of 
debt, with a corresponding debacle when the stock market turned down. 
A sweeping crisis devastated the German banking system, requiring a 
restructuring that took three years and delayed the macroeconomic recov- 
ery of the country. Since then the whole system of corporate governance 
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has been overhauled, and the German social market economy shaken to 
its very foundation. 


Productivity records 


Robert Brenner repeatedly says that the rate of return in the us has been 
too low to attract investment. But what is the required rate of return? Who 
decides how much and where to invest? Should not institutions enter 
the picture, especially the institutions of corporate governance? After all, 
the radical change in monetary policy in the late 1970s and early 1980s 
triggered financial liberalization. Not only was there a shift from inter- 
mediate to market financing that redistributed risk-taking from banks to 
institutional investors; there was also a dramatic change in the owner- 
ship structure of corporations, that has shifted business strategy from 
‘insider productivity-sharing’ to ‘shareholder value-optimizing’. The 
norm of profitability has changed altogether. Market-value accounting has 
replaced reproduction-cost accounting as the yardstick of corporate per- 
formance. Furthermore, achieving shareholder value in practice means 
extracting a rent on behalf of shareholders. This rent is the positive dif- 
ference between the actual rate of return on equity and the equilibrium 
stock-market rate of return of the corporation, given by the capital asset 
pricing model (carm), multiplied by the capital of the firm. Combined 
with the long ascending wave in the stock market, the imperative of 
shareholder value gave rise to a much higher required rate of return than 
in the heyday of post-war growth. Most business strategies—downsizing, 
spin-offs and the like, but also external growth via mergers and acquisi- 
tions and share buybacks—were driven by the lucrative adjustment of 
corporate executives to the principle of shareholder value. 


The us adopted shareholder value on a large scale in the early 1990s, 
at a time when Europe was crippled by extravagantly high real inter- 
est rates. Shareholder value does not hamper innovative investment 
spurred by private-equity funds, especially venture-capital funds; it has 
had a large impact on productivity growth—the IT revolution was largely 
financed by such investment funds. The table overleaf highlights the 
dramatic shift against Europe and in favour of the us that is due to the 
contribution of IT and intangibles—i.e. other components of total fac- 
tor productivity. In the years 1995 to 2005 the us took the lead over 
Europe with IT investments that were more productive, both in increas- 
ing capital intensity and, above all, in improving total factor productivity. 
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TABLE 2. Sources of average labour productivity growth, EU and US 





1987-1995 1995-2000 2000-2005 


EU 15 
Labour productivity growth 2.3 1.8 11 
Due to: Capital tensity IT 04 0.6 03 
Capital intensity non IT 0.8 0.4 0.5 
TFP* linked to IT 0.2 04 03 
Other components of TFP* 0.9 0.4 0 
US 
Labour productivity growth 1.2 2.3 28 
Due to: Capital ıntensıty 1T 0.5 1.0 0.6 
Capıtal intensıty non IT 0.1 0.2 0.5 
TFP* linked to IT 0.4 0.7 03 
Other components of TFP* 0.2 04 1.4 


Se 
* Trp’ total factor productrity—technological progress due to product innovation, process ration- 
alization, better management and marketing techniques Source Marcel Timmer, Gerard Ypma 
and Bart van Ark, ‘rr in the European Union Dnving Productivity Divergence”, Groningen 
Growth and Development Centre, Research Memorandum cp-67, University of Groningen 2003, 
table 7, p. 50 


The latter is the best fillip to profitability, since it raises profit without 
requiring more capital. 


Crisis in the West, growth in the East 


In the us, the long boom in real estate began to turn negative in the lat- 
ter part of 2006, leading to a slowdown in the American economy. In 
the summer of 2007 a financial crisis started in the subprime mortgage 
market and spread widely throughout asset-backed security markets 
worldwide. Contrary to former downturns, emerging-market countries 
continue to enjoy substantial growth. No one knows whether this 
decoupling will last. Nonetheless, the present autonomous dynamism 
in these economies stems from huge structural changes occurring in 
the last ten years, that need to be recognized. They challenge Brenners 
conjecture that a new long downturn is likely. For the Asian crisis of 
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1997-98 was much more than another financial accident. It was the 
trigger of sweeping transformations that allowed emerging-market 
countries to escape from the so-called Washington Consensus—a view 
I have developed in a recent book.: I will sketch here the arguments that 
are relevant to the present discussion. 


After the fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989, the mainstream view was that 
the triumph of Western capitalism would now be completed with its 
projection onto the rest of the world. Under the tutorship of the IMF and 
the World Bank, every country—whether transitional or developing— 
was urged to adopt Western institutions and implement economic 
policies hospitable to the import of capital. Short-term indebtedness 
fuelled the liberalization of most Asian and Latin American countries, 
with the exception of China, which kept tight capital controls, and India, 
which liberalized cautiously. 


But this process of unilateral financial integration crashed against another 
wall: the Asian crisis of 1997-98. This time there was no adjustment, 
followed by resumption of business as usual. Instead, the countries that 
experienced the full force of the crisis overhauled their growth regime 
to regain control over their economies. From debtors they have become 
creditors. They have rejected IMF guidance and accumulated foreign- 
exchange reserves. The Asian and oil-exporting countries have built up 
powerful sovereign wealth funds. Rivalries will arise with Europe and 
the us, as they are now trying to convert their new financial power into 
technological power by acquiring Western firms. 


The sources of their growth have shifted from domestic demand to 
exports, thanks to competitive devaluations in the aftermath of the'chain 
of crises between 1997 and 2002, when the collapse of Argentina’s 
currency board proved the final blow to the old order. Meanwhile, inter- 
national trade has diversified, with intra-Asian integration and linkages 
between emerging-market countries. China’s exports to America and 
Europe combined make up no more than 40 per cent of its total; further- 
more, exports make up about 40 per cent of China’s GDP. Let us suppose 
that Europe and the us both experience a slowdown of 1 per cent in their 
growth rates. Since the income elasticity of imports is roughly 2.5, the 
impact on China’s growth would be 2.5 per cent on its exports to these 


* Michel Aghetta and Laurent Berrebi, Désordres dans le capitalisme mondial, 
Paris 2007. 
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customers. This would translate into a 0.4 per cent reduction in growth 
(2.5 X 0.4 x 0.4), or slightly more because of the roundabout effect of 
lower imports in the West on other emerging countnes that are clients 
of China. For a country capable of sustaining 11 per cent annual growth, 
this is scarcely Armageddon. In fact, it would be something of a bless- 
ing, since the Chinese government is actively seeking to restrain the 
breakneck pace of investment of the last several years. 


The rise of China, and to some extent of India, to the status of world 
powers is a long-standing trend restructuring the world growth regime. 
The most dramatic change it has brought has been to the labour market. 
The world supply of labour has almost doubled with the opening of these 
countries to foreign trade since the mid 1990s, and above all since China 
prepared its entry into the wro at the turn of the century. This huge sup- 
ply shock radically changed the relative returns on labour and capital. It 
made inflation global, meaning that its rates have become highly corre- 
lated all over the world, and it subdued long-run inflation. Subsequently 
risk aversion abated, and in most emerging-market countries the cost 
of capital fallen, while the rate of profit has risen. No wonder that credit 
surged and financed a boom in asset prices. 


The aftermath of the global financial crisis 


The financial crisis that erupted in August 2007 in the American sub- 
prime market has since spilt ominously across further countries and 
markets. After multiple rounds of pseudo-recoveries and relapses, the 
crisis became systemic in September and early October 2008. The 
wholesale money markets seized up completely, despite a formidable 
co-ordinated injection of liquidity by a club of central banks, acting in 
effect as an international lender of last resort. However credit losses 
are so huge and so widespread in the Western banking system that a 
rescue operation on a global scale was required to avert its complete 
collapse. Reacting belatedly, but dramatically, governments—first in 
the UK, then in the Eurozone—extended a blanket guarantee to all new 
interbank loans, and by recapitalizing the banks with public money, 
effectively socialized their losses. The us followed suit. Meanwhile the 
crisis has driven the real economies into recession on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The process of deleveraging the financial system will be long 
and painful, weakening Western economies for several years. The result 
is going to be that catch-up by Asian countries—principally of China, 
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where the state has powerful resources to ward off the impact of a pro- 
longed Western slowdown—will be faster than could have been expected 
before the crisis. 


The prospects for productivity growth in both China and India are dura- 
ble. They rest on two sources: on the one hand, diffusion of technology 
and improvement of management, drawn from developed countries; on 
the other, migration of the rural population into cities and the ensuing 
massive urbanization. The Chinese Economic Council plans to create 
two hundred new cities with a size of around one million people each in 
the next 25 years. The potential for growth in consumption, investment 
in infrastructure and development of services involved in such a shift 
in the life pattern of so many people is not hard to imagine. It remains 
gigantic even after thirty years of average growth at 9 per cent or so. 


Admittedly, the hurdles are high, too. But they will have nothing to do 
with the fate of capitalism in the us, unless the upcoming superpower 
clashes with the incumbent superpower for lack of mechanisms of inter- 
national governance. What could derail China’s trajectory is more likely 
to be inefficiencies on the part of the state in providing collective goods 
in provinces with very uneven levels of development, and in regulating 
such an enormous, disparate and complex country. The Chinese budget 
needs to encompass a universal welfare system and universal public 
education. Reform of land ownership in the countryside is vital to give 
farmers the capacity to borrow on the value of their holdings, or sell them. 
Reversing the deadly progression of environmental costs is a top priority. 
To handle these immense tasks the political process will have to change, 
though not in the direction of Western-style democracy. An empire with 
a cultural continuity of three millennia has other beliefs about the com- 
mon good. If, in Hirschman’s terms, Western capitalism is ruled by exit 
and by voice, Chinese capitalism is ruled by loyalty. Confucian moral val- 
ues, emphasizing informal social ties rather than legal rules, are quite at 
odds with Max Weber’s ‘spirit of capitalism’. That is why the problem of 
governance in China lies at the local level. The bureaucrats who allocate 
collective goods must be recruited for their competence, as they were in 
the heyday of the successful emperors, and subjected to the scrutiny of 
the people, to mitigate the drift to the abuse of power. 


The rising continental powers can spur world growth for the next half- 
century. But occasions for conflict might arise on more than one matter. 
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securing energy supplies, sharing environmental costs, managing 
demographic transitions, assuring overall financal stability. All in all, 
there is room for a world growth regime in which early-ageing and devel- 
oped regions transfer capital to late-ageing and fast-growing regions. But 
the financial system needed to channel capital and income flows safely 
around the globe must henceforward be regulated, to thwart the excesses 
of the past twenty-five years. The G7 has obviously become obsolete 
and must give way to a new and more open grouping, whose member- 
ship should reflect the new pattern of power politics. Bretton Woods 
institutions must be downsized to forums of consultation informed by 
expert analysis. A world environmental organization is long overdue. 
The mechanisms of international governance cannot but adjust to the 
geography of globalization. 


Brenner Symposium—3 


KOZO YAMAMURA 


MORE SYSTEM, PLEASE! 


HENEVER I READ a Stimulating book that challenges 

the predominant ideology of our day, ‘free market’ capi- 

talism, I am reminded of a Renaissance astronomer 

from Poland. Nicolaus Copernicus proposed a radical 
new theory of the solar system, which was at first ignored by clerics and 
rulers, but eventually infuriated them, and with good reason. For the 
political and economic costs of maintaining their power over the tax- 
paying and tithe-paying masses were at a minimum, so long as people 
were led to believe that God had anointed the rulers and that the Church 
spoke for God. For Copernicus to repudiate a millennial Ptolemaic 
astronomy was tantamount to doubting divine authority, since it was 
God who had created the existing celestial and terrestrial orders, in 
which the sun revolved around the earth, and subjects obeyed those He 
had put over them. The Pope and his bishops, kings, princes and those 
who depended on them, could not have the geometry of the heavens 
questioned because its artificer was the indispensable warrant of their 
own power and privileges. 


Robert Brenner’s Economics of Global Turbulence does not subscribe to 
the modern Ptolemaic cosmology of Markt über Alles and its kindred can- 
ons, espoused by the motley crew of politicians, industrialists, financiers 
and rentiers who command political and economic power today, and the 
multitude of experts and gurus, among them neoclassical economists, 
who reproduce this outlook. It is a work of prodigious research, whose 
intellectual ambition is always expressed in a measured and scholarly 
way, that makes it a pleasure to read. As a long-time student of the 
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economic history of the major industrial economies, I find Brenner’s 
command of the post-war performances of the American, German and 
Japanese economies truly impressive. I am especially struck by his 
mastery of the recent economic history of Japan, the primary subject of 
my own research. 


That said, as is to be expected of any ambitious and pugnacious book, 
Brenner's work can be questioned ın several aspects. In order to make 
what I hope will be constructive criticisms within a limited space, I will 
focus on three critical issues. Firstly, I will argue that Brenner’s analysis 
needs to become systemic—that is, more focused on the core character- 
istics of contemporary capitalism, the better to support his central thesis 
that it has suffered from declining rates of profit since the turn of the 
seventies. Secondly, I will contend that Brenner’s discussions of the post- 
war and near-future economic performance of the industrial economies 
would have gained from taking account of the history of cycles of tech- 
nological change. Thirdly, I believe his rebukes of latter-day capitalism 
would be significantly more effective ifhe recognized, more fully than he 
has done so far, the substantive differences between the American and 
the Japanese—German variants of it. These three criticisms are closely 
intertwined, and even in a short compass I am confident readers will 
have little difficulty in seeing the analytic overlap between them. 


Declining rates of profit 


In support of his central thesis that rates of profit have declined, across 
the whole advanced capitalist world, since the seventies, Brenner musters 
a mass of empirical data and, at times, selected elements and vocabulary 
of neoclassical economic analysis. However, he does not offer a systemic 
analysis—that is, one based on an articulated, internally coherent view 
of the political and economic characteristics and core dynamics of mod- 
ern capitalism. The analytic underpinning of his broad case comes in 
the tenth chapter of his book, ‘Why The Long Downturn? An Overview’, 
as well as in a few pages summarizing his alternative to the ‘supply-side 
argument’.' These are written from the ‘capitalist’ point of view—that is, 
of those who decide whether to invest or disinvest in productive capac- 
ity. Brenner notes that capitalists do not necessarily disinvest even when 
their rate of profit is declining, because their enterprises enjoy various 





! The Economics of Global Turbulence, pp. 145-163, 25-27, henceforth EGT. 
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advantages as established firms within a given market, which include 
good information about this market, long-standing relationships with 
suppliers and customers, and above all technical knowledge. He is also 
aware that firms have large sunk costs, which motivate them to do their 
best to increase sales abroad rather than reduce productive capacity, and 
that firms can and do incur debt to prolong their production. 


Brenner's discussion of the reasons why capacity reduction may not 
occur, so leading to excess capacity and a declining rate of profit, is 
persuasive until one realizes he has taken into account only the outlook 
of capitalists as they react to what they are expected to react to: costs of 
inputs (capital and labour), changing prices of their products, competi- 
tion from rival firms, market shares, entry barriers to their respective 
markets, etc. He does bring in differing institutional features of the 
American, German and Japanese scene that affect such variables. But 
he does not delve into many economic factors that—indirectly, but 
very substantively—affect, indeed often determine, the decisions that 
capitalists make. That is to say, his account of the ‘long downturn’ is 
not embedded within the broader framework of a systemic analysis. 
Let me explain. 


Brenner’s argument is that declines in the rate of profit typically result 
from the aggregate excess capacity that builds up as capitalists continue 
to invest in more efficient production, allowing them to raise output and 
to lower prices. But lower prices reduce profits, because of ‘downwardly 
inflexible costs’. Even when profits continue to fall, however, capitalists 
do not exit their industry but continue to ‘search for a better alternative’, 
while ‘lower-cost producers find it individually profitable to enter into 
these same lines despite their reduced profitability’. ‘This sequence’, he 
contends, ‘can be reversed and profitability restored only when sufficient 
high-cost, low-profit means of production can be forced from lines [of 
production] affected by over-capacity/over-production and reduced prof- 
itability, and successfully reallocated to sufficiently high-profit lines’. In 
many parts of Economics of Global Turbulence, ambiguous observations 
of this kind are flanked by others explaining that ‘a better alternative’ for 
capitalists in a given branch of industry will be sought in economies of 
scale, capital ‘deepening’ or ‘widening’, or reducing costs in other ways. 
If such alternatives can be found, firms will persist with traditional lines 
of production instead of exiting them, and so contribute to excess capac- 
ity and a decline in the rate of profit. 
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Many who study the behaviour of firms—especially neoclassical 
economists—will, however, question Brenner’s conclusion that if profits 
fall below ‘a certain level’, producers will be forced out of their exist- 
ing lines of production, even as ‘other still lower-cost producers’ enter 
into these same lines and yet make a profit. The problem arises because 
Brenner not only fails to define exactly what he means by a ‘certain level’ 
and ‘lower-cost’, but also because he offers little discussion, beyond gen- 
erally stated possibilities and vaguely formulated hypotheticals, of what 
would make some firms ‘still lower-cost’ producers and why whatever 
it was that made them lower-cost producers was not available to other 
firms. Thus when he writes that ‘sufficient high-cost, low profit’ produc- 
ers must be forced out of an industry, because of excess capacity and 
output, for there to be a ‘successful’ relocation of them in new, ‘suffi- 
ciently high-profit lines’, students of firm behaviour cannot but ask: how 
does one judge which firms have such high costs and low profits for this 
to occur? Do we find such firms only post hoc? Why don’t ‘forced-out 
firms’ just go bankrupt and so reduce aggregate excess capacity? Why 
are they able to ‘relocate to sufficiently high-profit lines’? Wouldn't such 
relocated firms making ‘sufficiently’ high profits boost the average rate 
of profit, rather than reduce it? 


The cost of capital 


Even more importantly, shouldn’t Brenner discuss the rate of profit as 
a financial coda of the performance of firms, which is predominantly 
affected by the real costs of capital—costs determined by the rates of 
inflation and of national savings, the international flow of capital, and 
several more macroeconomic factors that are systemic? Wouldn't labour 
costs be similarly altered by globalization of supplies (see, as Michel 
Aglietta points out in this issue, the Chinese impact on world trade), by 
ongoing demographic trends, and by the seemingly increased ‘accept- 
ance’ of American labour-market practices in Germany, Japan and other 
industrial economies? Moreover, aren't rates of profit increasingly deter- 
mined by how much profit is derived from firms’ earnings abroad, as 
opposed to those garnered at home?? 


2 Domestic-based non-financial American firms have seen their profits decline at 
an annualized rate of almost 14 per cent during the past six quarters, but the profits 
of the overseas subsidiaries of American non-financial firms, which account for 
half of total profit, have risen for twenty-two consecutive quarters by a double-digit 
annual rate of increase: see Economist, 13 September 2008, p. 69. 
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Finally, there is another important question that economists, and many 
others in industry and finance, will ask: why has Brenner so little to 
say about the role of the capital market (read: the sharp-eyed, keenly 
profit-motivated shareholders, investment bankers, hedge-fund man- 
agers and the like), especially in the us economy? Don’t we observe 
daily how low-profit and loss-making producers, burdened by excess 
capacity, see the value of their shares fall and/or are forced by financial 
institutions into bankruptcy, as they are denied credit or become targets 
for acquisition and reorganization, often resulting in the reduction of 
productive capacity? 


Simply put, what I am suggesting is that if Brenner wishes to argue 
that declining rates of profit have determined a long downturn since 
the seventies, and continue to weigh on the future of the advanced capi- 
talist economies, he needs to be able to answer questions like those I 
have raised. But to do so he would have to offer a more explicitly articu- 
lated systemic analysis than he does at present, of which the narrative 
he develops would become an integral part. Let me suggest a skeleton 
of such an analysis, which I hope Brenner might find congenial and 
consider adopting. 


During the past few decades and particularly since the late 1990s, we 
have seen in most industrial economies, and especially in the us and 
Japan, two incontestable facts. One is that what matters most to inves- 
tors is their total income, which has been continuously increasing, little 
affected by declining rates of profit in the shrinking manufacturing sec- 
tor of these economies. Investors’ incomes have risen—at least until 
October 2008—because of their increased ability and willingness to 
take risks, thanks to the past three decades of a historically low cost of 
capital. The second salient phenomenon is that the Gini coefficient has 
been steadily rising, most visibly in the us and Japan, because investors’ 
incomes have risen while real wages have increased more slowly, or even 
stagnated. Of course, these two facts are closely linked. 


The cost of capital has been declining because of high rates of saving (in 
the case of the us, not by its own citizens, but those of other nations), 
policies of central banks, and declining real taxation of corporate and 
investment incomes (i.e. adjusted for inflation). More specifically, its his- 
torically low level is due to the very large amounts of capital flowing from 
Asia and the oil-producing economies to the United States, permitting 
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the Fed to depress interest rates to maintain economic growth, to a point 
where the real rate of interest even became negative over many quar- 
ters; and to competition between nations in today’s highly globalized 
economy to reduce the real tax burden on capital as it moves restlessly 
around the world at electronic speed. 


The lower cost of capital has reduced the risks of investing and increased 
the total income to be derived. Thus investors have become more willing 
to keep, or even increase, investments in industries in which the Tate 
of profit is dechning because of increasing excess capacity, so long as 
they can maximize their total income. They make investment decisions 
in manufacturing firms, swayed by the prevailing cost of capital and by 
weighing the expected returns they can realize from investing in any 
given manufacturing firms, or branches, as opposed to those in other 
industries or a multitude of financial instruments. While the expected 
returns from investments in the former are significantly affected by the 
likelihood or otherwise of increasing market share both at home and 
abroad, other investments, including in financial institutions, the hous- 
ing market and countless types of ‘derivatives’, are more responsive to 
the cost of capital. Thus, when the latter types of investment make up 
an increasing share of investors’ income, the financial discipline exerted 
by the capital market on poorly performing manufacturing firms tends 
to be less swift and exacting if the cost of capital is low, because income 
from investments in manufacturing accounts for a smaller share of their 
total income. Of course, such behaviour on the part of investors who 
are motivated primarily by the low cost of capital will result in periodic 
financial crises as typified by the bursting of the bubble in Japan in 1990 
and the historic and global financial crisis we are witnessing today. 


Low-cost capital, justified in the name of maintaining stability and 
growth in industnal economies, and supposedly providing a trickle- 
down benefit to all, preserves the system as it is now constituted. At the 
same time it increases industrial excess capacity and reduces the rate 
of profit in manufacturing industries. This means that, in the absence 
of radical systemic change, the future of the industrial economies will 
be dependent on a steadily increasing supply of low-cost capital, which 
in turn will burden future generations with debt, bring about frequent 
financial and fiscal crises, and increase the Gmi coefficient, which will 
continue to rise with inevitable consequences for political and social 
stability. Other systemic difficulties will occur as well. More explicit and 
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broader systemic discussion of modern capitalism would strengthen, not 
weaken, Brenner’s warnings of further turbulence to come, not only in 
the advanced industrial economies, which account for the lion’s share of 
global cpp, but also in the emerging economies, making less necessary 
the qualifications with which he often hedges his findings at present} 


Technological change 


I also believe that Brenner could have strengthened his case for declin- 
ing rates of profit as the key to the long downturn if he had offered 
reasons why the historically observable cycles of technological change 
that have reinvigorated industrial capitalism in the past are not likely to 
be repeated in the future. Here, overcoming what intellectual modesty I 
possess, I would like to suggest that Brenner take a look at some of my 
own work. For more than two decades, collaborating much of the time 
with the late Yasusuke Murakami of Tokyo University, I examined the 
relationships between economic performance and technological change 
since the onset of the Industrial Revolution in England. Together we 
studied a wide range of historical data for the UK, the us, Germany, 
Japan and several developing Asian economies. Such data ranged from 
local wage rates for factory workers in late eighteenth-century England 
to growth rates in the productivity of capital and labour, by industry, up 
to the 1990s. The history of the technologies of a dozen industries were 
investigated as thoroughly as time and sources permitted.‘ 


Since the onset of the Industrial Revolution, there have been two identifi- 
able technological cycles, each about one century long, and by the early 
19708, a third was under way. The first cycle, which began in the 1760s, 
featured the appearance of the.steam engine, machines made of iron, 
railroads, ocean-going ships and many other innovations and industrial 
products. The second cycle, which started in the early 1880s, saw the 
widespread use of electricity and petroleum, the invention of various man- 
made materials such as rubber, the discovery and dissemination of dyes 


3 For a typical formulation, see EGT, p. 337: ‘Yet, even today, the weight of evidence 
appears to point to a different scenario entailing a still further loss of dynamism by 
the world economy and the renewal of global turbulence’. 

4 For full citation of the related publications by Murakami and Yamamura, see 
Yasusuke Murakami, An Anticlassical Political-Economic Analysis: A Vision for the 
New Century, Stanford 1997; Kozo Yamamura, ed., The Economic Emergence of 
Modern Japan, Cambridge 1997; Wolfgang Streeck and Kozo Yamamura, eds, The 
End of Diversity? Prospects for German and Japanese Capitalism, Ithaca 2003. 
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and plastics, and the arrival of automobiles, many types of new machinery 
and other industrial products. All of these new technologies profoundly 
changed our daily lives. The third cycle is the ongoing IT revolution that 
began in the early 1970s, when the output of semiconductor chips began 
to skyrocket, and computers and many other novel means of electronic 
communication began to transform our existence in myriad ways. 


Both of the first cycles had two phases, lasting about 50 years each: a 
‘breakthrough’ phase and a ‘maturation’ phase. In the former—the 
period of ‘Great Inventions’, in Nicholas Crafts’s terms—the rate of 
productivity increase is slow because a great deal of trial and error is 
involved in adopting new technology, which is often costly and requires 
considerable practical and institutional change. Since labour productiv- 
ity rises only slowly, or not at all, real wages are sluggish or may even 
fall. In the ‘maturation’ phase, on the other hand—corresponding to 
the period when ‘General-Purpose Technologies’ become available, in 
Crafts’s terms—the productivity of labour and capital rises rapidly. The 
most important reasons for this change are ‘learning by doing’ and a 
rapid increase in ancillary innovations. For example, it took more than 
two thousand patented improvements upon the earliest monochrome 
television sets to reach today’s state-of-the-art models. Equally important 
are a host of institutional and behavioural changes, to laws, employment 
practices, forms of financial transaction and so on, as economic agents 
adjust to the new possibilities. 


Each of the two phases in each cycle has distinctive market character- 
istics. In the breakthrough phase, markets tend to be monopolistic, or 
highly oligopolistic, because those firms that have access to new tech- 
nologies can more easily acquire capital and expand their productive 
capacity ahead of would-be new entrants into markets—that is, poten- 
tial competitors. In the maturation phase, competition in an increasing 
number of industries that adopt the new technologies becomes keener, 
especially internationally. However, despite intensifying competition 
and an increasing tendency towards excess capacity, profit and wage 
levels increase as productivity jumps. 


Now, as far as the first phase goes, the data presented by Brenner are 
essentially consistent with my own findings. Note also that Aglietta’s 
table of labour productivity in the EU 15 and the us supports this line of 
thinking. In the ‘breakthrough’ period of the third cycle, which began 
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in the 1970s, labour productivity in the us, the leader in the rT revo- 
lution, rose faster than in the EU 15, but its rate of growth remained 
substantially lower than that which characterized the ‘maturation’ 
period of the second technological cycle. Thus the critical question 
becomes: will Brenner’s basically cheerless view of the near future of 
industrial economies prove to be on the mark, or will history repeat 
itself for the third time, bringing us a period of ‘maturation’ like that of 
the two preceding cycles (i.e. about 40-50 years after the inception of 
the third cycle), in which the industrial economies enjoy several decades 
of rapidly increasing productivity and high performance, and therewith 
an upward slope of profits? 


The third cycle 


My own view is that Brenner’s tacit hypothesis is plausible, and we are 
not likely to see history repeat itself in this third historical cycle. For two 
principal reasons, I think it unlikely that the large, leading industrial 
economies will return to the kind of prosperity they enjoyed during the 
‘maturation’ periods of previous cycles. The first is that in sharp con- 
trast to these earlier ones, which saw intensified competition among 
advanced industrial economies only in the ‘maturation’ phase, what we 
witness today—already in the ‘breakthrough’ phase of the third cycle—is 
that the emerging economies, led by. China and other Asian nations, 
are increasingly capable of competing against the advanced industrial 
economies in more and more markets for industrial products, includ- 
ing the most technologically sophisticated lines. This is the result of 
both a steady inflow of advanced technology and FDI into the emergent 
economies in conditions of accelerating globalization, and of the ways 
in which capital and technology from the richest economies are seek- 
ing to increase their returns by boosting trade, usually at the expense of 
wage-earners at home. The strength of the emerging economies even in 
the ‘breakthrough’ phase of the current cycle is evident not only in trade 
data, but in the fact that 62 of the Fortune 500 top global companies 
were by 2008 firms from these countries. 


The second reason is that the leaders in the ‘breakthrough’ phase of the 
last two cycles were not as burdened by debts and unfunded govern- 
ment obligations relative to their respective GDP as are their equivalents 
today. No major state of the past had a national currency whose value 
was dependent on borrowing an average of $3 billion a day, as the us 
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now does. No such state had a national debt exceeding 150 per cent 
of its GDP, as Japan now does. None had crushing unfunded national 
obligations as do Germany and most other economies in the EU. The 
force of these observations can be extended to various other systemic 
limitations of the advanced capitalist economies, notably their seeming 
inability to reduce their Gini coefficients or to confront looming envi- 
ronmental crises. I hope that Brenner will see that reflection on the 
history of technological cycles, a bare outline of which I have sketched 
here, could enrich his own analyses. 


Different capitalisms 


Brenner devotes the larger part of his book to detailed narratives of the 
trajectories of the biggest industrial economies, the United States, Japan 
and Germany, since the war. But I was disappomted not to find any pithy 
comparative discussion of the systemic—institutional and behavioural— 
differences between the American and the Japanese-German types of 
capitalism, or consideration of the way in which such differences could 
affect their futures. What Brenner tells us about the contrasts between 
them is inadequate, consisting for the most part of passing observations 
on practices and anecdotal summaries of institutions. Yet we should all 
be familiar with the quite decisive differences that set these economies 
apart, even after the past few decades of the ‘Americanization’ of Japanese 
and German societies. Here I note only two profound divergences. 


The United States has been a debt-ridden economy since the 1960s. This 
well-known fact can be expressed in many ways. Perhaps the simplest is 
to note that in 2008 the total debt of government, firms and households 
has reached 350 per cent of GDP. The highest ratio ever recorded in the 
past was 300 per cent, during the depths of the Great Depression. In the 
early 1980s, total debt was around 150 per cent of GDP. In the past twenty- 
five years it has shot up as the federal deficit has continued to mount and 
cheap credit has continued to be made available, to ‘stimulate growth’. 
The present American-originated financial crisis is an inevitable outcome 
of this huge increase in indebtedness. On the other hand, in sharp con- 
trast to the us, both Japan, despite its large national debt, and Germany, 
albeit with its huge unfunded government obligations, consistently post 
large trade surpluses, are the world’s largest net international creditors, 
and have high savings rates (as opposed to the zero-to-negative rate in 
the Us). The ratio of German and Japanese total debt to GDP is less than 
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200 per cent because these countries’ corporate and household debts are 
substantially smaller than their counterparts in the United States. It is 
important to remind ourselves that today the total American debt now 
stands at a staggering $48 trillion—and this figure does not include a few 
more trillion dollars currently being added because of the ongoing finan- 
cial crisis. This gargantuan debt is only a few trillion dollars less than the 
entire GDP of the world, estimated at $54.3 trillion. 


A second profound difference is that, despite all the changes that have 
occurred in Japan and Germany during the past three decades, the rela- 
tionships between government and business, among firms themselves, 
and between employers and employees, are still much more ‘corporatist’ 
than in the us. American capitalism is often described as a casino or 
jungle variant of the species. The contrasts between it and the Japanese 
or German variants imply very significant ‘costs’ and ‘benefits’ in terms 
of economic efficiency, social welfare, income distribution, and more. 
To strengthen his case, I truly hope that Brenner will take more seriously 
such substantial differences, which persist between the ‘winner-takes- 
all’ character of American capitalism and the German-Japanese form 
of capitalism. By comparison with American capitalism, the latter has 
longer and closer bank-firm relationships; protects employment better 
through significantly more effective laws and a still enduring socially 
embedded consensus to protect job security; maintains inter-firm trading 
relationships that are more lasting and multifaceted (including capital 
participation and technology transfers); has a business—government 
relationship that is much less adversarial; and pays few executives in the 
largest firms a salary that is an unconscionably high multiple of a work- 
er’s wage plus an obscene bonus. Such systemic differences will enable 
Germany and Japan to cope better with the global competition that is 
certain to intensify as the ‘breakthrough’ phase of the current cycle of 
technological change passes over into a ‘maturation’ phase in the near 
future. A systemic analysis is indispensable if one wishes to foretell the 
futures of the three economies Brenner has examined and, by inference, 
the future of industrial capitalism. 








5 Those who wish to understand more fully why I stress the importance of dis- 
tinguishing between American and Japanese-German capitalism may further 
consult Wolfgang Streeck and Kozo Yamamura, The Origins of Nonliberal Capitalism: 
Germany and Japan in Comparison, Ithaca 2003. 
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ALEXANDER BEECROFT 


WORLD LITERATURE 


WITHOUT A HYPHEN 


Towards a Typology of Literary Systems 


HE RUBRIC OF ‘world literature’ has in recent years come 

to assume a prominent, perhaps even dominant, role in dis- 

cussions over the future of Comparative Literature, and of 

literary studies more generally. While discussions necessar- 
ily and automatically begin with Goethe’s use of the term Weltliteratur 
in conversation with the young Johann Peter Eckermann in January of 
1827, I would argue that a more immediate point of origin is Immanuel 
Wallerstein and, through him, Fernand Braudel. Wallerstein traces the 
development of his world-systems theory to the 1970s and to contem- 
porary debates in the social sciences concerning the usefulness of the 
nation-state as the proper unit of analysis. In place of the nation-state, 
Wallerstein and the world-systems analysts offered the historical system, 
and described three kinds of such systems that have existed: the mini- 
system of the pre-modern world, geographically limited in scope; the 
world-empire, such as Rome or Han-dynasty China, ‘a large bureaucratic 
structure with a single political centre and an axial division of labour, but 
multiple cultures’; and a world-economy, such as that in place in modern 
times, which is ‘a large axial division of labour with multiple political 
centres and multiple cultures’. 


Wallerstein traces his use of the phrase ‘world-system’, and indeed 
‘world-economy’, to Fernand Braudel’s work on the économie-monde of 
the sixteenth-century Mediterranean. For Wallerstein, the word ‘world’ 
in the phrases ‘world-economy’ and ‘world-system’ functions as a noun 
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in apposition to the other noun in the phrase, rather than as an adjective 
modifying that noun, with a hyphen marking the distinction.? This point 
forms one of the unspoken assumptions most writers on world litera- 
ture seem to have taken from Wallerstein, namely that world-literature 
(to restore the hyphen Wallerstein might demand) is not the sum total of 
the world’s literary production, but rather a world-system within which 
literature is produced and circulates. 


The other assumption for which writers on world-literature are indebted 
to Wallerstein is that of an axial division of labour. This aspect of 
world-systems theory is one (understandably) less explicitly endorsed 
by writers on world-literature, given its echoes of imperialism and/or 
of contemporary global capitalism. Nonetheless, models presented by 
Pascale Casanova and Franco Moretti both assume some form of an axial 
division of labour, the former reserving higher-order and higher-value 
work for core cultures, and the latter for core specialists within the field 
of literary study (located, naturally, within the academic centres of those 
same core cultures). In either case, each of these models has the perhaps 
unintended effect of re-inscribing a hegemonic cultural centre, even as 
their avowed desire is to globalize literary studies. I examine the models 
of Casanova and Moretti in turn. 


Literature and power 


Pascale Casanova has shown us a république mondiale des lettres, for her 
a decidedly mercantilist republic, in which the global cultural-capital 
markets in Paris determine the exchange-value of texts. Her model 
has much explanatory power for the Europe of the past several cen- 
turies, and, arguably, for the post-1945 world at large, but by her own 
admission, can say little about the non-European world before 1945. 
Casanova goes so far as to date the non-‘Western’ world’s entry into hit- 
erature (not merely ‘world literature’ or ‘world-literature’) to the era of 
decolonization. Her point is perhaps less that literature did not exist in 
non-European languages before decolonization, than that it could not be 
recognized as literature until after decolonization, an argument which 
begs the question: ‘recognized by whom?’ Casanova is working within a 








‘For an enlightening discussion of Goethe and Weltliteratur, see David Damrosch, 
What is World Literature?, Princeton 2003, pp. 1-36. 

> Immanuel Wallerstem, World-Systems Analysis: An Introduction, Durham, NC 
2004, pp. 15-6 and 98-9. 
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very specific and localized definition of literature, one which is effective 
enough, perhaps, for the periods, texts and languages which have pro- 
vided the traditional focus of literary studies, but which cannot account 
for the full range of literary production across all cultures and times. 


Another problematic feature of Casanova’s work is her reading of the rela- 
tionship between literary and politico-economic systems of power. She 
identifies a parallel between the inequalities of what she calls ‘national 
history’ and the inequalities in literary resources between nations, but 
sees these parallels as analogical, rather than causal. For her, the liter- 
ary world is an alternative universe, operating under laws different from 
but analogous to those of the political world. The circulation of power 
within her republic of letters remains distinct from the circulation of 
power in the larger world; the currency of her republic cannot, it seems, 
be exchanged for dollars. 


Casanova’s model constructs a world-system of literary circulation and 
exchange centred on Paris, and a given nation’s access to ‘literature’ is a 
function of its recognition as such by Paris. Forms of literary circulation 
which predate French literary culture, or which exist outside it today, have 
no real place in Casanova’s world-system. There is a pronounced division 
of labour within her system, in that the core (Paris) performs the value- 
added work of evaluating, setting prices for, and admitting to literature 
the textual production of the periphery (most of the rest of the world, with 
London and New York as slightly less central components of the core and 
Germany, perhaps, as what Wallerstein would label the semi-periphery). 
Peripheral production is only of value once recognized by the centre. 


Franco Moretti, who makes explicit use of the world-systems model 
developed by Immanuel Wallerstein, presents a less innocent vision of 
the relationship between literary and economic systems. He proposes 
a theory of the novel in which peripheral cultures—those outside the 
Anglo-French core of novelistic production—develop the novel, not as 
an indigenous formation, but as a ‘compromise between a Western 


formal influence (usually French or English) and local materials.’ There 


3 Pascale Casanova, La République mondiale des lettres, Paris 1999, pp. 24, 62-3. 

4 Franco Moretti, ‘Conjectures on World Literature’, NLR 1, January-February 2000, 
reprinted in Christopher Prendergast, ed , Debating World Literature, London 2004. 
Moretti and Prendergast have continued a lively exchange on the subject: see NLR 
8, 20, 24, 26, 28, 34 and 41. 
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seems to be a dilemma inherent in the formulation of Moretti’s law of 
the novel: the more rigorously the novel is defined as a ‘Western’ form, 
the less explanatory power the law has (since by definition if a Western 
form is imported into a culture the result will be a mix of that Western 
form and local materials), while the more inclusive the definition of the 
‘novel’, the less valid the law (since there will then be more ‘novels’ which 
don’t especially partake of the form of the Western novel). 


Although I disagree with the details of the law’s formulation, I 
nonetheless recognize the urgent significance of framing the ques- 
tion of the development of the novel (as we know it) outside its 
Anglo-French homeland in terms like Moretti’s.° As with Casanova’s 
république mondiale, however, his model has its chronological limita- 
tions. Wallerstein himself insists that the world-system is a product 
of the Columbian Exchange and the Industrial Revolution, and he has 
resisted attempts by the late Andre Gunder Frank and others to apply 
his framework to earlier times.” Moretti does not altogether share 
Wallerstein’s timidity about projecting his model backwards in time; 
he has offered, for example, an analysis of Petrarchism as a poetic phe- 
nomenon that suggests that it obeys something like the same law he 
describes for the modern novel.? 


The axial distribution of labour in Moretti’s theory of the novel is quite 
clear: core cultures develop new genres for export to the periphery, 
and the mapping of that distribution of labour onto that of the larger 


5 Jonathan Zwicker uses a methodology owing much to Moretti (including num- 
erical analyses of the numbers of books published per year in different forms, and 
the numbers held ın particular library collections), as well as close readings, to show 
inter alia that pre-Mez: lterature—that is, prior to Western influence—continued 
to have a major impact on Japanese readers and writers into the twentieth cen- 
tury. Zwicker, Practices of the Sentimental Imagination: Melodrama, the Novel and the 
Social Imaginary in Nineteenth-Century Japan, Cambridge, MA 2006. 

6 The five volumes of I! romanzo edited by Moretti between 2001—03 provide an indis- 
pensable foundation for further and ever more nuanced work on these problems. 

7 See Janet Abu-Lughod for what she characterizes as a ‘thirteenth-century world 
system’ in Before European Hegemony: The World System AD 1250-1350, Oxford 
1989. Andre Gunder Frank and Barry Gills both attempt to stretch the beginnings 
of a world-system to much earlier times: Frank and Gills, The World System: Five 
Hundred Years or Five Thousand?, London 1993; Frank, ReORIENT: Global Economy 
in the Asian Age, Berkeley 1998. 

8 ‘More Conjectures’, NLR 20, March-April 2003, pp. 73-4. 
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economy is too neat to be accidental.’ The relationship between the dif- 
fusion of Petrarchism and the contemporary centres of political and 
economic power is nowhere near as clear—which reminds us that to 
expand the field of inquiry for literary studies beyond the modern West 
will entail the analysis of systems of literary circulation quite distinct 
from that experienced by the nineteenth-century Anglo-French novel. 
Where Casanova’s model suggests the autonomy of literary markets 
from the economic and political spheres, Moretti’s may insist on too 
easy an equivalence between the two. If we wish our model of world lit- 
erature to extend deeply into the past, then the theories of Casanova and 
Moretti, useful as they are in their own context, will not suffice. 


Six modes 


The model of world literature that I seek is one constructed as a means 
of understanding and appreciating the multiplicity of strategies used 
by literatures to relate to their political and economic environments. As 
such, it should neither innocently claim that literature is exempt from 
this larger economic and political order, nor engage in a priori assump- 
tions about what that order, and literature’s relationship with it, look 
like. It will recognize the multiple centres and systems of cultural power 
in operation across human history, and in addition will affirm that pro- 
found theoretical insights can and must come from the study of diverse 
literatures, rather than from the study of a core tradition or from the 
work of a dedicated class of theoreticians exempted from the cultural 
labour of textual analysis. In sum, it will be a theory of ‘world literature’ 
rather than ‘world-literature’, focused on the production of verbal art and 
its relationship to its environment as a genuinely universal phenomenon 
in human culture. As such, the world-literatures of Casanova or Moretti 
emerge, I would argue, as the current manifestation of the more general 
problem of the relationship between literature and its environment." 


9 Moretti’s model of ‘distant reading’, which involves the reading of scholarship 
about the novel rather than novels themselves, seems another version of the axial 
division of labour specialists ın national literatures do the resource-extracting work 
of reading vast numbers of texts, while generalists add surplus value to this work 
through therr theoretical syntheses. 

1° I am inspired to make this turn away from economic metaphors towards ecol- 
ogy by Niklas Luhmann’s discussion of ‘environment’ as that which hes outside a 
particular social subsystem. The notion of literature as such a subsystem, recogniz- 
ing distinctions within its environment but only selectively interconnected with 
it, is a useful refining of the discussions of literary and economic systems found, 
for example, ın Casanova. Luhmann, Ecological Communication, Chicago 1989, pp. 
15-21. 
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What follows is not a definitive configuration of a discipline-to-be, but 
rather a suggested organizing principle, together with a set of six modes 
in which that principle seems to have manifested itself. I suggest that 
the shifting configuration of the relationship between literatures and 
environments forms the most useful object of study for a future ‘world 
literature without the hyphen’. None of these six modes (the epichoric, 
panchoric, cosmopolitan, vernacular, national and global) are my own 
invention; in each case I draw on considerable existing scholarship and 
my only contribution is to suggest that these six modes might consti- 
tute a meta-system of literary systems." I will present the six in the 
order of their chronological emergence, but do not suggest that they 
constitute a teleological history of world literature, or of any one litera- 
ture. No single literature or language has passed through all six of these 
modes, and in past periods several of these modes have co-existed. Nor 
is this list exhaustive; based as it is in scholarship on individual litera- 
tures, the list can and should be added to or altered in light of further 
literary encounters. In what follows, I will briefly sketch the features 
of each mode, and will suggest examples of texts or literatures which 
fall under their rubrics. 


The epichoric is a mode of literary production in which literature is 
produced within the confines of a local community. It represents the 
zero-grade of literary circulation, since epichoric literature as such does 
not circulate beyond the community in which it is produced. I borrow 
the concept of epichoric literature from the work of Gregory Nagy on 
archaic Greek poetry. Nagy introduces the term epichoric, in opposition 
to the Panhellenic, in the context of myth, and identifies the epichoric as 
that which is produced in a local context and whose meaning depends on 
that context—local hero-cults, versions of myths and songs which do not 
travel well. Inasmuch as it is associated with small polities, which may or 
may not share a language with their neighbours, the epichoric may well 
have a political dimension in establishing and delimiting that polity or as 
a form of resistance to a broader cultural and political sphere. I would 
like to suggest the potential applicability of the concept of the epichoric 





™ I find, in other words, that scholars on Greek and Sansknt provide not merely the 
raw data which theories of literature can attempt to explain, but the very theoretical 
structures which those theories seek to develop. 

= Gregory Nagy notes that Archaic Greek lyric ıs ın fact usually in a dynamic ten- 
sion between the epichoric and what I call the panchoric. Pindars Homer: The Lyric 
Possession of an Epic Past, Baltimore 1990, pp. 66-7. 
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to contexts other than Archaic Greece: the Chinese Canon of Poetry, for 
example, includes a collection of Airs representing epichorically the 
various states into which Zhou-dynasty China was divided, and the 
concept may help understand, among other things, pre-Islamic Arabic 
poetry, the South Slavic oral epic tradition as studied by Milman Parry 
and Albert Lord, or the cultural practices of many of the First Nations 
of the Americas. 


The traces of epichoric literatures are generally difficult to discern, espe- 
cially in the written records of past times. Instead, what we most often 
find are epichoric refractions of what I will call panchoric texts, as well as 
epichoric approaches to reading.and interpreting such texts. I extrapo- 
late the term ‘panchoric’ from ‘Panhellenic’, and use the term to refer to 
literary texts and systems of circulation operating across a range of epi- 
choric communities, united to some degree in language and culture, but 
generally fragmented politically. Panchoric texts such as Homeric epic 
and the Chinese Canon of Poetry often represent themselves as some 
form of negotiation of epichoric tensions. More speculatively, I would 
suggest that Sanskrit epic, similarly composed in a culturally-unified 
but politically fragmented world, likewise contains elements of the pan- 
choric. Epichoric and panchoric impulses are perhaps most frequently 
encountered in mutual interaction, and the opposition between them 
is frequently productive. The great Panhellenic epics, the Iliad, with its 
famous Catalogue of Ships, and the Odyssey, with its world-spanning 
journey, project into their narratives the assimilation of epichoric tradi- 
tions to panchoric cultural agendas. 


My notion of the panchoric has some affinities with Wallerstein’s ‘mini- 
system’, which I take to be an analogue to the world-system on a smaller 
scale. They represent the first historical contexts in which literatures cir- 
culate, and come to be aware of that circulation as a problem. That is, 
panchoric literatures must adapt themselves to different political niches, 





3 Milman Parry, The Making of Homeric Verse, Oxford 1971; Albert Bates Lord, 
The Singer of Tales, Cambridge, MA 1960. The appeal to the oral histories of the 
Gitxsan and Wet’suwet’en nations in the establishment of aboriginal land title in 
Delgamuukw v. British Columbia offers a contemporary example of the use of epi- 
choric literary tradition to define communities and their territones. Richard Daly, 
Our Box Was Full: An Ethnography for the Delgamuukw Plaintiffs, Vancouver 2005, 
provides an excellent introduction to these issues by an anthropologist involved 
ın the case. 
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and questions of the origins of texts become especially important in 
this mode. The panchoric and epichoric exist primarily in opposition to 
each other, and the panchoric in particular frequently represents itself as 
some sort of negation of the epichoric.¥ 


The Sanskrit example 


The term cosmopolitan, derived from Stoic philosophy, has seen active 
service in recent years in a series of debates about the contemporary 
world. My own use of the term, however, derives instead from the work 
of the Sanskritist Sheldon Pollock. Pollock has written compellingly 
about the pervasiveness of inscriptional poetry in Sanskrit, from mod- 
ern Pakistan to Java, in the years 300-1300 AD. In the regions Pollock 
discusses (which he identifies as ‘the Sanskrit cosmopolis’), Sanskrit 
inscriptions exist alongside inscriptions in vernacular languages— 
Prakrits, Kannada, Tamil, Khmer, Old Javanese—throughout much 
of this period, but with the important distinction that the vernacular 
languages are used to ‘document’ the world, whereas Sanskrit is used 
to ‘interpret’ the world." In other words, practical matters such as the 
granting of lands and privileges happen in the vernacular, the idealized 
and aestheticized self-representation of the ruling order happens in 
Sanskrit. In contrast to contemporary models of cultural diffusion, the 
spread of Sanskrit across South and Southeast Asia takes place without 
military conquest or large-scale colonization; it seems to be a free and 
voluntary act on the part of dozens of polities. 





4 Although the reverse can also be true. On the use of Stesichorus’s Palinode—an 
epichoric rejection of the Panhellemc myth of the abduction of Helen to Troy—by 
Plato in the Phaedrus as a means of situating Socrates’s own work in opposition 
to rhetoric (which Plato has Socrates align with epic and the Panhellenic), see 
Alexander Beecroft, “This is not a true story”: Stesichorus’s Palinode and the 
Revenge of the Epichoric’, Transactions of the American Philological Association, 
vol. 136 (2006), pp. 47-69. 

5 Basic bibliography here would include Pheng Cheah and Bruce Robbins, eds, 
Cosmopolitics: Thinking and Feeling beyond the Nation, Minneapolis 1998; Carol 
Breckenridge et al, Cosmopolitanism, Durham, NC 2002; Gillan Brock and Harry 
Brighouse, eds, The Political Philosophy of Cosmopolitanism, Cambridge 2005, and 
Kwame Appiah, Cosmopolitanism: Ethics in a World of Strangers, New York 2006. 

16 Sheldon Pollock, ‘The Sansknt Cosmopolis, 300-1300: Transculturaton, 
Vernacularization and the Question of Ideology’, in Jan Houben, ed., Ideology 
and Status of Sanskrit: Contributions to the History of the Sanskrit Language, Leiden 


1996, P. 219. 
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Not only does Pollock provide one of the most compelling examples of 
an incongruity between cultural and political power in the pre-modern 
world, but even more importantly he explicitly identifies this incongru- 
ity as one worth studying—a concern that should, I argue, be reflected 
more broadly in pre-modern studies. Indeed, Sanskrit is far from the 
only cosmopolitan language whose cultural status does not map neatly 
onto its political and economic one. The prestige of Akkadian and 
Greek as literary languages in the eastern Mediterranean so long out- 
lives the conquests of Sargon and Alexander as to undermine the role 
of political hegemony in establishing that prestige, while the enduring 
and complex status of Chinese literature in Japan, Korea and Vietnam, 
like that of Persian literature at the Mughal and Ottoman courts, can 
again hardly be explained in terms of conquest, colonization or trade 
alone. The cultural prestige of Latin in the European Middle Ages 
likewise has little to do with imperial power. Cosmopolitan literary lan- 
guages, then, may sometimes follow in the wake of a world-empire of 
the kind discussed by Wallerstein, but the two cannot be elided into a 
single phenomenon. 


The circulation of literature within a cosmopolitan literary system is 
distinct from that encountered in a panchoric system, partly because 
cosmopolitan literary languages can be used by groups speaking a variety 
of mother tongues and partly because cosmopolitan literatures tend to 
represent themselves as agents of an ideology of universal rule, whether 
or not that ideology is seen as practiced or practicable. In theorizing the 
constitution of the ideal state, for example, I would see Plato as engag- 
ing in an incipiently cosmopolitan gesture, while the New Testament's 
appropriation of the Hebrew Bible, re-reading what I would characterize 
as the ‘panchoric nature of the tribes of the former as the ‘nations’ of the 
world, undeniably has cosmopolitan ambitions. Where a panchoric liter- 
ary language allows literature to circulate among a set of political entities 
sharing a native language (but likely not a political regime), a cosmopoli- 
tan literary language creates a cross-cultural system, ın which speakers 
of many languages share a common literary idiom. This language may 
be the cultural expression of a world-empire, or a nostalgic reminiscence 
of a former empire, or it may constitute a cultural world-empire without 
political ramifications. Core-periphery relations may be present (as in 
the Chinese case: Sino-Japanese and Sino-Korean poetries do not circu- 
late within China itself), or the system may be more polycentric (as is the 
case with Greek in the Hellenistic and Imperial periods, or with Latin in 
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the Middle Ages). However they are configured, cosmopolitan literary 
languages aim at a universal reach. 


Vernacular to national 


While in some senses vernacular languages resemble panchoric lan- 
guages, being used for literary purposes over comparatively large 
territories sharing linguistic but not necessarily political unity, the 
distinction comes in the kind of cultural difference they are required 
to negotiate. Where panchoric literatures evolve in relationship to epi- 
choric traditions, vernacular languages react against the hegemony of a 
cosmopolitan literary language. Just as cosmopolitan literatures need not 
depend on a political infrastructure for support, so vernacular literatures 
need not reflect a political declaration of independence from empire. 
Indeed, as in the case of the emergence of Anglo-Saxon literature and of 
other European vernaculars, the cosmopolitan language in use may long 
since have lost its political and economic supports. The programmatic 
declaration of a new vernacular literature is nonetheless frequently a 
political and politicized gesture (especially if it involves choices among 
a variety of dialects), as in the case of Dante’s De Vulgari Eloquentia or 
the May Fourth movement in China. Alternatively, literary languagés 
may choose to retain their cosmopolitan status, rather than yield to any 
one vernacular standard, as has been generally the case with Arabic. 
Vernacular languages need not map onto the political world; in delim- 
iting the range of dialects he considers ‘Italian’, Dante sketches very 
nearly the borders of modern Italy, but his project of nation-building 
(if we can call it that) remains unrealized for centuries. Furthermore, 
vernacular literatures can circulate beyond cultural as well as political 
borders, as,-successively, did Occitan, Dante’s Italian, and du Bellay’s 
French in medieval and early modern Europe. 


Sheldon Pollock’s work on the vernacular reminds us of the nearly- 
simultaneous development of vernacular languages in South India and 
Western Europe, beginning with Old English and Kannada in the eighth 
century CE, and spreading across the Latin and Sanskrit ecumenes in 
the following seven or eight centuries.” Pollock sketches these twin 





7 Sheldon Pollock, ‘Cosmopolitan and Vernacular in History’, ın Breckenridge et 
al, Cosmopolitanism. As Pollock himself points out, Tamil occupies a somewhat 
problematic position within this schema: “The Cosmopolitan Vernacular’, Journal 
of Asian Studies, vol. 57, no. 1 (1998), p. 20, note 14. If the (disputed) traditonal dat- 
ing of early Sangam literature to the first few centuries CE is accepted, then Tamil 
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phenomena, of the rise of a cosmopolitan idiom in one millennium, fol- 
lowed by the rise of vernacular languages in the next, mainly to suggest 
that both phenomena, and vernacularization in particular, have histories 
which remain to be written. Beyond the historical questions, ideas about 
cosmopolitan and vernacular literatures as developed by Pollock offer a 
useful framework for understanding the structure of a wide variety of 
literary systems, past and present, which function in ways analogous 
to those described by Moretti and Casanova but do not fit their specific 
parameters.” As both the South Asian and European examples illustrate, 
vernacular literary languages tend to operate within systems, incorporat- 
ing a cosmopolitan language or languages and a range of vernacular 
rivals. The continued presence of cosmopolitan languages in many ver- 
nacular contexts renders the relationships among vernacular literatures 
more complex, and complicates the picture of literary rivalry imagined, 
for example, by Casanova. 


It is in the realm of national literatures that we enter Morettian and 
Casanovan territory more explicitly. The boundary between a vernacular 
literature and a national literature is necessarily a vague one, but I will 
provisionally suggest that the moment of transition occurs when the his- 
tory of a given literature, and its contemporary practices, are mapped 
onto the history and contemporary status of a particular political state. 
As such, national literatures are, I would argue, a product in part of the 
nationalisms of the nineteenth century, although certainly with ear- 
lier roots in some cases. The phenomenon which Casanova identifies 
as ‘leffet Herder’, the development of a literature out of a mix of folk 
traditions and nationalism, is another version of this mode. I would 
suggest as well that the history of the novel outside its homelands, as 
sketched by Moretti, constitutes in some measure the construction of 
explicitly national literatures, especially in non-Western cultures—that 
is, the larger-scale absorption of European ideas of the nation and of 
national literature mirrors to some extent the absorption of the European 





becomes a quite disruptive vernacular intrusion on the cosmopolitan millennium. 
The point need not be to embrace Pollock’s model dogmatically, something that 
the nature of this article. would in any event hardly permit Rather, the value in this 
exercise lies in identifying a typological similarity, which can inform the study of a 
variety of literary contexts. 

8 In effect Casanova takes the vernacular moment as the birth of her narrative. 
Prendergast finds 1n it phases analogous to the vernacular, national and global, 
although I would prefer to stress their status as a synchronic system of systems 
rather than as an evolutionary process. 
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literary form of the novel. Wherever a national literature emerges, it 
will represent itself as a manifestation of the political and/or cultural 
dimension of a nation-state. Such literatures are characterized by their 
marginalization of dialectal and minority-language literatures, and the 
construction of narratives of literary history which prize the autoch- 
thonous over the cosmopolitan (i.e. the history of English literature as 
beginning from Beowulf, or of Bengali literature from the Charyapada)."9 
In other words, they represent a projection of national political goals 
onto the literary system, and, in spite of obvious difficulties arising from 
the non-coincidence of linguistic and political borders, this national 
model retains considerable power, even today, in literary studies. 


Regional and global 


The national-literature model is now clearly inadequate, both because a 
number of languages and their literatures transcend national borders, 
and because the de-centring of the nation-state brought about by con- 
temporary global capitalism alters literary circulation. As such, we may 
begin to imagine what might reasonably be termed a global literature. 
This category, still more conjectural than real, consists of literatures 
whose linguistic reach transcends national, even continental, borders. 
In some senses, a global literature resembles a cosmopolitan literature, 
except that (at least at this time) global literatures continue to represent 
themselves as systems of national literatures to an extent that cosmo- 
politan literatures do not. They are in that sense inter-national rather 
than extra-national. The concept of ‘global’ literature, or verbal art, as 
it now exists in an age of proliferating media, also raises the question 
of how broadly ‘literature’ is to be defined. A definition which focuses 
on those texts which receive critical esteem in the West will generate a 
model of global literature looking much like that described by Casanova 
or Moretti; whereas one which embraces all verbal art, popular as well 
as ‘literary’, and including the cinematic, will acknowledge the centrality 
of otherwise peripheral locations such as Mumbai and Hong Kong. I do 
not believe we need to (or can) draw firm boundaries around categories 
of verbal art in this context; indeed, one of the most exciting aspects of 
a global literature is the extent to which it lends itself to bricolage, with 
texts serving different purposes in different systems of circulation. 


9 Strikingly, both texts, recovered respectively in the early 19th and 2oth centuries 
have been deployed as the autochthonous origins of multiple literatures: English and 
(erroneously) Danish for Beowulf, Bengali, Assamese and Oriya for the Charyapada. 
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In the case of global literatures the legacies of nineteenth-century 
empires and of contemporary global capitalism wield considerable 
power. The clearest example of a global literature is English, with its 
well-developed theoretical infrastructure of postcolonial studies and 
institutions such as the Booker Prize working to construct the notion 
that literary production and consumption in English is in principle uni- 
versal (even if, like contemporary trade in goods, national borders and 
invisible barriers render the claim of universality and equality of access 
hollow). The institutional representation of the English global liter- 
ary system still varies greatly from nation to nation; within the United 
States, a tripartite division into British, American and ‘postcolonial’ lit- 
erature is most common, while in Canada, for example, a quadripartite 
structure, including Canada as a fourth term, is the norm. Postcolonial 
literatures are to some extent represented as a distinct system, and 
to some extent as a series of national or regional literatures; that is, 
a Nigerian author writing in English might, from different angles, be 
a participant in a national Nigerian literary system and also in a post- 
colonial circuit of Global English literature. 


French literature has an undeniable claim to a similar status, as reflected 
in the recent literary manifesto Pour une littérature-monde, whose title 
illustrates its clear debt to Braudel.” The relationship between the sta- 
tus of these two literatures and contemporary political and economic 
systems 1s obvious, and is reflected in the particular interest that they 
both hold for Moretti and Casanova. There are few other languages that 
might rival English and French as global literatures, given the politi- 
cal and economic power, demographic weight and geographic breadth 
they possess; however, each of their major rivals (Chinese, Spanish, 
Hindi, Arabic, Russian) participates in a global circulation of some kind, 
as do a very few other literatures under more limited circumstances. 
That reality is not a sign of failure or defeat (as, arguably, Casanova’s 
model would suggest); the national, vernacular and cosmopolitan suc- 
cesses of these and other languages can serve to ensure their continued 
literary vitality, and to warrant an increased attention to their role in the 
current world-literary system.* 





2 Jean Rouaud and Michel Le Bris, eds, Pour une littérature-monde, Paris 2007. 

= A productive example is the collection of essays edited by Françoise Lionnet 
and Shu-mei Shih, which explores in part the connections between the two edi- 
tors’ respective Francophone and Sinophone interests: Minor Transnationalisms, 
Durham, NC 2005. 
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This survey of various modes in which literary systems operate has of 
necessity been generalizing and schematic, and presents problems as 
severe as those it attempts to address. The status of Spanish or Arabic in 
the modern world is an obvious case in point; the former’s international, 
but for the most part geographically-constrained circulation, might bet- 
ter be called ‘regional’ than global, while the latter, with its preservation 
of a classical written language linked to a universalist religion, is in many 
ways a cosmopolitan language in a global era. I do not intend, however, 
for this to be an exhaustive survey, nor do I intend for it to provide a con- 
tinuous and adequate narrative of world literary history. Rather, I hope 
to have at least established that the question of the structure and func- 
tion of literary systems in different environments is a problem worthy 
of study, and that there might exist typological parallels among these 
systems whose examination could yield useful results for specialists in 
a variety of literatures. 


Rather than a division of labour in which national-literature specialists 
produce raw data for processing by world-literature scholars, I propose 
a sharing of labour by which, say, specialists in Persian literature find 
useful theoretical and practical insights in the work of Sinologists, or 
Anglo-Saxonists in the work of specialists of Old Kannada. Such a shar- 
ing of labour holds out, I believe, the possibility of world literature, 
unhyphenated, as a coherent field of study; taking as its object not a 
world-literary system which maps roughly onto Wallerstein’s world- 
system, but rather, and simply, the literature—the verbal artistic 
production—of the world. 


SVEN LUTTICKEN 


ATTENDING TO 


ABSTRACT THINGS 


T HAS BECOME a moderately popular pastime to accuse mod- 

ern philosophy and theory, particularly Marxism, of evincing a 

crypto-idealist aversion to objecthood. Bruno Latour claims that 

the quintessential modern project is to liberate the subject from 
its dependency on the object, one prominent instance of which is the 
Marxian critique of the commodity fetish, that archetypal ‘bad object’. 
Is materialism, then, in the grips of a religious impulse to spurn the 
material world and ‘attend to things invisible’—in the form of grand 
theoretical notions?? In fact, for dialectical materialism theoretical 
abstractions are necessitated by the abstraction inherent in the eco- 
nomic system; the commodity is regarded as insufficiently material, as 
too ‘theological’, prone to idealist pretenses. In Terry Eagleton’s words, 
‘As pure exchange-value, the commodity erases from itself every particle 
of matter; as alluring auratic object, it parades its own unique sensual 
being in a kind of spurious show of materiality’? But this inherent dual- 
ity of the commodity is not static; over time, the ‘spurious’ materiality 
of the ‘auratic object’ seems to become more so, the commodity becom- 
ing increasingly dematerialized and abstract. As Vilém Flusser noted, 
to abstract means to subtract, and specifically to subtract data from 
matter, throughout history, abstraction has been a movement towards 
information. In the ‘information economy’, capitalism has embraced a 
quasi-theological narrative of dematerialization, creating a need to rede- 
fine materialism that is only heightened by the turmoil in which this 
economy now finds itself. 


Here artworks can be highly illuminating. With its ‘theological whims’, 
the Marxian commodity is a curious caricature of the work of art, and 
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conversely works of art can be seen as commodities that are as eccentric 
as they are exemplary. An analysis of commodification with examples 
drawn from art should therefore not be seen as an imposition of political 
or economic categories on art, but as a way to put specific qualities of art 
works into relief. This is not to depoliticize Marxian theory, but rather to 
accept that aesthetic thought—seen by Jacques Ranciére as an inherently 
contentious conceptualization and division of the sensible realm—is 
always, implicitly or explicitly, political.) Works of art are themselves 
a mute form of political economy, offering insights into the changing 
nature of the schizoid entity that is the commodity, which today is seem- 
ingly dematerializing itself into thin air. 


Artworks and other fetishes 


In 1937, Meyer Schapiro noted that ‘The highest praise of [modern art- 
ists’] work is to describe it in terms of magic and fetishism’.° Some fifteen 
years later, Robert Rauschenberg hung sundry little arbitrary-looking 
objects from trees in a Roman park under the title Personal Fetishes. With 
their placement on branches, and seemingly random character, they 
evoked not so much Freudian sexual fetishism as (an individual version 
of) African religious fetishism as defined by Charles de Brosses in 1760. 
The term fetish was based on the Portuguese word feitiço, which derived 
from the Latin factitius and which was often used in Portugal to refer to 
‘magical’ objects; it also came to be used for objects encountered by traders 





‘ Latour’s analysis, developed in We Have Never Been Modern (Cambridge, MA 1993), 
has been varied ın a number of writings since then Part of Latour’s project is also 
to ‘save the honour’ of the fetish as a notion see Latour, Petite réflexion sur le culte 
moderne des dieux faitiches, Paris 1996. 

2 Wean your heart from the love of visible things, and attend rather to things invis- 
ible’ Thomas à Kempis, The Imitation of Christ, quoted ın Carlos M. N Ere, War 
Against the Idols: The Reformation of Worship from Erasmus to Calvin, Cambridge 
1986, p. 33. However, time and again this transcendental unpulse resulted in a 
proto-materialist attention to the mundane world. For all the criticisms that have 
been made of Weber’s Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, his argument that 
the strongly transcendental God of radical Protestantism led to a ‘turn towards the 
world’, rather than a withdrawal from it, remains compelling. 

3 Terry Eagleton, The Ideology of the Aesthetic, London 1990, p. 209. 

4 ‘Auf dem Weg zum Unding’, in Vilém Flusser, Medienkultur, Frankfurt 1997, 
pp. 185-9. 

5 See Jacques Ranciére, Le Partage du sensible, Paris 2000. 

6 ‘Nature of Abstract Art’ (1937), in Meyer Schapiro, Modern Art: 19th and 20th 
Centuries: Selected Papers, New York 1968, p. 200. 
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and missionaries in West Africa. On the basis of reports about African 
feitiços, De Brosses constructed a theory of a primitive phase of religion, 
preceding to idolatry proper, in which humans revered randomly chosen 
objects. De Brosses claimed that ‘These divine fetishes are no other than 
the first material object it pleases each nation or individual to select and 
consecrate in a ceremony of their priests: a tree, a mountain, the sea, 
a piece of wood, a lion’s tail, a pebble, a shell, salt, a fish, a plant, an 
animal of a certain species, such as cow, goat, elephant, sheep: in effect, 
anything imaginable of this kind’,’ It has been argued that this is a mis- 
conception, since the materials used in Nkisi—objects that presumably 
were at the basis of the Western notion of the African fetish—are laden 
with meaning, and are part of a ‘complex system of cosmological refer- 
ences’.2 With a fine disregard for the facts, Enlightenment theory thus 
appropriated and exacerbated the monotheistic accusation of idolatrous 
materialism; here we have proto-idols that are indeed nothing but base 
matter, Whereas idols at least represent some deity, however illusory, 
African fetishes were seen as arbitrary objects without any redeeming 
quality: crude, primitive proto-idols. 


Objects that were seen through the lens of this theory were eagerly col- 
lected, not least in avant-garde circles. The 1938 exhibition of ‘African 
Negro Art’ at the MoMA contained a ‘Fetish with calabash and shells’ 
from the collection of Tristan Tzara—a Congolese object consisting of 
a small anthropomorphic figure mounted on a gourd with a garland of 
shells.9 Displayed and publicized by a major museum, such an object 
is anything but base matter. Promoted by specialized dealers, the 
‘African fetish’ became a brand among connoisseurs—its own com- 
modified doppelganger. When Adorno noted that of ‘the work of art's 
autonomy . . . nothing remains but the fetishism of the commodity—a 
regression to the archaic fetishism from which art originated’, he too 
implicitly posited ‘African’ fetishism as the truth of modern art, but 
with the crucial difference that archaism now resides in the value 
form of the commodity itself, not in any surface primitivism." The 


o  — 


7 Charles de Brosses, Du Culte des dieux fétiches, ou Parallèle de Vancienne religion de 
l'Egypte avec Vactuelle religion de la Nigritie (1760), Paris 1988, p. I5. 

8 Karl-Heinz Kohl, Die Macht der Dinge: Geschichte und Theorie sakraler Objekte, 
Munich 2003, p. 201. 

9 James Johnson Sweeney, ed., African Negro Art, New York 1935, catalogue 
no. 489. 

10 Theodor W. Adorno, Asthetische Theorie, in Gesammelte Schriften, vol. 7, Frankfurt 
1972, P- 33- 
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Marxian commodity fetish is no arbitrary object, nor is it necessarily— 
let alone purely—material. The economically progressive produces 
the neo-archaic. 


In Marx’s analysis, art constituted a marginal category that could safely 
be discounted, since in many respects it remained artisanal and not fully 
integrated in capitalist surplus production. For Marx, capitalism is based 
on the difference between the labour-power purchased by the capitalist 
and the actual labour performed by the worker. Labour-power, or ‘human 
labour in the abstract, is a standardized quantity expressed in wages.7 A 
craftsman working independently does not create surplus value, hence 
he does not generate capital. Only if he were employed in some company 
would this be the case; for only then would he sell his labour-power to 
an employer who pockets the difference between the price paid for this 
labour-power and the labour actually performed. While Marx realized 
that publishers or gallery owners functioned as capitalist entrepre- 
neurs, he by and large considered art to be in the economic rearguard.” 
Nonetheless, as a quasi-autonomous entity ruled by an obscure logic, 
Marx’s commodity can be read as a macabre parody of the work of art, 
and with the rise of the culture industry, art would in many ways become 
the ultimate commodity: the rearguard became the vanguard. 


Art long remained exceptional because works of visual art were typically 
unique, rather than mass produced; this made economical analysis in 
terms of statistical averages such as labour-power extremely difficult. 
However, as mass (re)production increasingly penetrated art, and as the 
capitalist economy became increasingly ‘culturalized’, the work of art 
attained a status that can be called exemplary. For Giorgio Agamben, 
the example is a singularity that transcends the opposition of universal 
and particular.” As singularity, an example is always also an exception; 
the work of art is an exemplary commodity precisely in so far as it is 
exceptional. As the exemplary exception, the modern and the contem- 
porary work of art can serve to focus on the changing status, and even 
the changing nature, of the object. If modernist artists exacerbated their 





" "They (different kinds of work] can no longer be distinguished, but they are all 
togetherreduced tothesamekand ofhuman labour, human labourin the abstract’. Karl 
Marx, Capital: A Critique of Political Economy, vol. I (1867), London 1990, p. 218. 

2 John Roberts, The Intangibilities of Form: Skill and Deskilling in Art After the Ready- 
made, London and New York 2007, pp. 27-9. 

3 Giorgio Agamben, The Coming Community, Minneapolis 1993, pp. 9-11. 
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works’ exceptional status through the formal purification of their idioms 
and the creation of unique, handmade pieces, artists in the Duchampian 
line created artistic commodities that are exceptional not as hermetic 
forms of modernist withdrawal, but as reflexive meta-commodities.4 
Their exception lies not in any claim to transcend the system, but in 
their mode of operating within in. 


The absolute commodity, ready-made 


With the ready-made, the artistic commodity became on the surface all 
but indistinguishable from ‘regular’ commodities, as artists became 
consumers buying their works ready-made. However, as John Roberts 
has argued, this should not blind us to the fact that these artists also 
produce value: by recontextualizing pre-existing commodities, the artist 
performs an act of immaterial labour which not only, as Duchamp put 
it, ‘create[s] a new thought for that object’, but in doing so also creates 
new value. Has the economy as a whole attempted to emulate this feat? 
Value is indeed increasingly determined by the ‘social relations’ between 
the object and other commodities; monetary value is inextricably bound 
with ‘symbolical’ value. As the work of art reveals itself to be the abso- 
lute commodity, appearance and truth switch sides and the ‘archaic 
proves to be economically progressive. When, decades after they were 
‘chosen’, Duchamp’s ready-mades started fetching high prices, tabloid 
newspapers had a field-day in attacking the ‘absurd’ prices paid by snob- 
bish collectors for what are after all just urinals and bottle racks that 
you could buy for a fraction of the cost at a hardware store. The work of 





“4 Benjamin Buchloh has defined the Modernist work of art as both ‘the exemplary 
object of all commodity production and the exceptional object of withdrawal and 
resistance that denies and resists the universality of that reign’; this dialectic of 
the exemplary and the exceptional was deconstructed in the 1960s and 19708 by 
artists such as Marcel Broodthaers, who realized that the integration of art into the 
culture industry meant that art’s exceptional status had become a sham, mere ideol- 
ogy. See ‘Marcel Broodthaers: Open Letters, Industrial Poems’ (1987), in Buchloh, 
Neo-Avantgarde and Culture Industry: Essays on European and American Art from 1955 
to 1975, Cambridge, MA 2000, p. 70. However, in a different register Broodthaers 
resuscitated Buchloh’s dialectic of the exemplary and the exceptional, which 1s char- 
acteristic of the modern and the contemporary work of art, not only of a narrowly 
defined Modernism. 

5 Roberts, Intangibilities of Form, pp. 21-5. That ‘Mr. Mutt... created a new thought 
for that object’ (the urinal-become-Fountain) is stated ın an anonymous text no 
doubt (co-)authored by Duchamp, ‘The Richard Mutt Case’, in The Blind Man, no. 


2 (1917), unpaginated. 
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art thus appears as supremely irrational, while the ‘behaviour of other 
goods on the market is experienced as natural; the work of art would 
then be more irrational, more purely fetishistic, more regressive than 
the average commodity. 


According to Marx, the exchange value of a commodity actually reflects 
the amount of labour invested in it. Since the kind of labour performed 
by Duchamp is hardly quantifiable, his practice is perfectly attuned to an 
economy in which the ‘corporeal form’ becomes valuable not because of 
the work invested in it but because it incarnates a ‘pure idea’. In Marx’s 
political economy the commodity is defined as an object whose status 
as a social thing, as a product of labour, is obscured. The appearance of 
‘autonomous’ prices, determined by the interplay of various commodi- 
ties on the market, is an illusion, and value is in fact determined by the 
labour invested in them. If an act of consumption—a mere choice—can 
produce value, then the limits of the Marxian labour theory of value 
become all too apparent." 


When Duchamp stated that in turning a urinal into the ready-made 
Fountain he created ‘a new thought for that object’, he might have been 
giving a definition for what operaisti such as Virno and Lazzarato later 
came to define as immaterial labour. However, Duchamp’s creation of 
‘new thoughts’ also raises questions about one of their central tenets. 
Operaismo glorifies the concrete labour performed by workers as the 
only productive force, regarding the capitalist system itself as a mere 
parasite—it leaves the question unanswered how capitalism can unleash 
the productive forces in such an unprecedented way.” In the case of the 
art market, of course, the artist does not produce value single-handedly, 
but as part of a system that includes curators and critics, not to speak of 
assistants and specialized production companies. This system pioneered 


16 In a recent essay Diedrich Diederichsen distinguishes between the ‘everyday 
value’ and the ‘speculative value’ of the work of art, but everything in the economy 
of art conspures to collapse this distinction. It 1s true, of course, that the art market 
is speculative, and in this sense more like the stock market than that of the branded 
consumer goods we will be discussing further on. But ıt is telling that elements of 
speculation have entered this realm ın the form of ‘limited editions’ that mımic the 
art world’s economics of scarcity. See Diedrich Diederichsen, On (Surplus) Value in 
Art, Rotterdam, Berlin and New York 2008, pp. 32-3. 

7 In part because of their glorification of labour, Anselm Jappe terms Negri and 
Hardt’s work ‘the last masquerade of traditionalist Marxism’. Jappe, Die Abenteuer 
der Ware Fur eine neue Wertkritik, Munster 2005, p. 235. 
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the ‘realization’ of fetishism, calling into question the Marxian labour 
theory. of value. So contemporary brands take their cue from art, that 
exemplary commodity, by making fetishism a motor of growth. 


Terry Eagleton describes the commodity as ‘a schizoid, self-contradictory 
phenomenon, a mere symbol of itself, an entity whose meaning and 
being are entirely at odds and whose sensuous body exists only as the 
contingent bearer of an extrinsic form’. That is so because the commodity 
is not identical to its material nature, which is merely the pseudo-concrete 
manifestation of its exchange-value.* The schizoid fetish becomes its 
own dematerialized double. Effectively, the Marxian notion of the com- 
modity fetish is a montage of Enlightenment ideas of the fetish and 
Romantic and Idealist theories of the symbol; if the former stood for the 
dumb worship of base matter, the latter transmuted the cult object into 
a dematerialized image. Thus the symbol prefigures the trajectory of the 
commodity as increasingly ‘pure’ image. 


From Creuzer to Klein 


During the 1840s, Marx studied both De Brosses’s and Hegel’s writings 
on the fetish, but the latter seem to have been less relevant for his con- 
ception of the commodity than Hegel’s account of the phase which, in 
his system, follows that of fetishism: the culture of the symbol.'? Hegel 
considered African fetishes characteristic of the lowest, sub-symbolic 
phase of religion. As an arbitrary object worshipped for irrational rea- 
sons, the fetish does not represent anything. In the evolution of Spirit it 
was followed by the symbol, which marked Egyptian religion and art.?° 
As defined around 1800, the term symbol usually denoted the instan- 
taneous visual manifestations of the absolute or of an idea, a perfect 
equilibrium of the real and the ideal in the form of an image. Schelling 
considered the gods of Greek mythology to be exemplary symbols. 
Goethe followed suit.* While Hegel shared the conception of Classical 
Greek art as a happy moment of perfection, he refused to characterize it 





*® Eagleton, Ideology of the Aesthetic, p. 209. The term pseudo-concrete is used by 
Karel Kosik ın his Dialectics of the Concrete, originally published in Czech in 1963. 
9 For Marx's readings in fetishism, see Hartmut Bohme, Fetischismus und Kultur. 
Eine andere Theorie der Moderne, Reinbek 2006, pp. 331-312. 

* The symbol occurs ın Hegel's philosophy of both art and of religion, in contrast 
to the fetish, which had no claim to being even crude art. 

*.See Lutticken, ‘After the Gods’, NLR 30, November—December 2004, pp. 90-4. 
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as symbolic. By contrast, Hegel’s pre-Greek, ‘oriental’ symbol is the fail- 
ure of an idea to fully manifest itself in an adequate form. Hegel explains 
that the symbol is a ‘sensuous object’ that is at the same time something 
more than that; for instance, the representation of a lion can symbol- 
ize ‘magnanimity’. The site of a conflict between content and form, the 
symbol is a shotgun wedding, bizarre or grotesque, between an idea that 
is itself still abstract and sufficiently determinate and a sensuous form 
that cannot fully encapsulate it. 


This disconnection foreshadows Marx’s account of the commodity 
as—again in Eagleton’s words—‘the site of some curious disturbance of 
the relations between spirit and sense, form and content, universal and 
particular: it is once an object and not an object, “perceptible and imper- 
ceptible by the senses” as he comments in Capital, a false concretizing 
but also a false abstracting of social relations’. Like Hegel’s symbol, the 
Marxian commodity is a failed encounter between form and content, in 
which the commodity’s status as a representation (of social relations) 
is obscured. If the Hegelian symbol is a mythical connotation grafted 
onto a primary representation, the commodity owes its magical, quasi- 
autonomous appearance to a disavowal of this primary representation. In 
his Symbolik und Mythologie der alten Vélker, which saw several editions 
in the decades after its debut in 1810, Friedrich Creuzer also noted the 
symbol’s ‘incongruence of essence and form’, between a highly charged 
content and a comparatively simple expression. However, Creuzer did 
not see this as a reason to disparage the symbol; on the contrary, he 
used it as the basis for a romantic glorification of the symbol. After all, 
are dark intimations of profundity not much more intriguing than clear 
statements or narratives?5 e 





= Hegel, Vorlesungen uber die Asthetik, vol. I (1817-1829), Frankfurt 1986, 
Pp. 393-466. 

3 Eagleton, Ideology of the Aesthetic, p. 208. 

* ‘The symbol became significant and uplifting (envecklich) precisely because of 
this incongruity of essence and form, and by the over-abundance of its content in 
relation to its form’. Friedrich Creuzer, Symbolik und Mythologie der alten Volker, 
besonders der Griechen, vol. IV. 3, Leipzig and Darmstadt 1843, p. 530. In this third 
German edition, which started publication in 1836, the theoretical part of Creuzer’s 
work closes the last volume as an appendix. In Guigniaut’s version 1t opens the first 
volume, as 1t did ın the original German edition of 1810-12. 

3 Creuzer contrasts the obscurity and mystery of the symbol with the banality of 
allegory, and ın his view myth 1s fatally allegorical. The onginal symbols, which 
were quite crude signs for the cosmic or telluric powers early humans worshipped, 
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Creuzer exploits a fundamental ambiguity in the notion of the image. 
On the one hand, there are images executed in material media (and the 
more physical the medium, the more easily suspect of idolatry). On the 
other, there are mental images and visions devoid of a material support. 
Like other Romantics and Idealists, Creuzer rather slyly assimilates the 
former to the latter. When he mentions statues, these objects are as it 
were only the material reflection of symbols, and they have value in so 
far as they are symbolic. Symbolic forms are ‘corporeal’ only incidentally. 
Mystic symbols convey the problematic nature of any contraction and vis- 
ual manifestation of the absolute, whereas in the plastic symbols of Greek 
art the gods become beautiful.*® The early Artemis of Ephesos, a fertility 
idol covered with breasts and other symbolic attributes, in time became 
the beautiful hunting goddess known from classical Greek sculpture. 
This transition can be studied in Creuzer’s illustrations; his work is 
copiously adorned with engravings belonging to the culture of austere 
line drawing, of which Flaxman’s illustrations of Homer are a signifi- 
cant early example. The allure of this style of outline drawing lay in its 
purifying effect; it abstracts from the concrete until disembodied forms 
remain, subtly spiritualizing and dematerializing historical artifacts. In 
the realm of visual art the outline drawing seemed as close to the sphere 
of pure ideas as one could get. Whether primitive, oriental or classical, 
in Creuzer’s illustrations the images of the gods are cleansed. It is not 
that they lack details, just that all details shown are necessary details. This 
visual cleansing prepares the gods, both in their early and in their late 
incarnations, for Creuzer’s symbolic reading. 


The Hegelian symbol is spirit trapped in matter, the symbol’s sensuous, 
material form is not adequate to its idea. But it is this insufficiency that 
makes symbols potentially sublime, as they transcend their sensuous 
body. Fundamentally, Creuzer agrees: symbols reflect the ‘world of ideas’ 
through a medium that dims their light.” However, in practice he does 








were later transformed into anthropomorphic gods. As these gods accrued elabo- 
rate myths, the instantaneous symbol was increasingly replaced by the allegory that 
unfolds over time. Creuzer thus valonzes the instantaneity of the image over the 
nartativity of language. 

*6 Creuzer, Symbolik und Mythologie der alten Volker, vol IV. 3, pp. 534-5- 

7 See Hegel, Vorlesungen uber die Asthetik, vol I, pp. 393, 415-6; and Creuzer, 
Symbolik und Mythologie der alten Volker, vol. IV. 3, p. 530: ‘While on the one hand, 
1t [the symbol] radiates down from the world of ideas and can thus be called sun- 
like, to use a Platonic expression, on the other hand it is dimmed by the medium 
through which it reaches our eye’. 
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not focus on the medium’s materiality, nor does he dwell that much on 
the discrepancy between idea and form. It is thus not surprising that the 
French translation of Creuzer’s Symbolik boils his notion of the symbol 
down to the simple formula: ‘Pure ideas, clad in corporeal forms, such are 
properly speaking symbols’. Here the issue of inadequacy is dropped, 
and the ‘sensuous object’ becomes an unquestioned manifestation of 
the transcendent idea. In any case, matter doesn’t really matter; a divine 
symbol can be executed in any number of physical media, what counts is 
the image as a sensuous form hovering between matter and idea. 


Thus Creuzer’s symbol prefigures the ‘branded’ commodity, in which 
the brand 1s visualized in a logotype which is in turn stamped on a vari- 
ety of objects. Naomi Klein notes that such commodities have become 
‘empty carriers for the brand they represent. The metaphorical alliga- 
tor, in other words, has risen up and swallowed the literal shirt’.29 Thus 
the commodity is imprinted with a suitably Egyptian representation that 
symbolizes Lacoste-ness. The Lacoste crocodile relates to the shirt—or 
indeed to the archetypal fetish that is the shoe—as a Creuzerian divinity 
to its support in stone or wood. This becoming-symbol of the commodity 
is a logical outcome of commodity fetishism. The (commodity) fetish is 
always already a symbol of itself, its own spectral double. The ‘symbolic 
value of the commodity, which at first was the systemic effect of produc- 
tion relations and was then consciously masterminded by logo-design 
and branding, develops a dynamic of its own that turns the illusion into 
a reality. In the age of branded and expensive ‘designer water’, symbolic 
value indeed becomes exchange value. Becoming-crocodile is the name 
of the game. At the same time, it must be noted that the commodity- 
symbol radically exposes the differential and arbitrary character of 
Creuzer’s symbols; whereas Creuzer’s symbols laid claim to a Platonic 
essence, the commodity is a semiological desublimation of such idealist 
theories of symbolism. 


Duchamp to Baudrillard 


One can see this desublimation at work in Duchamp’s ready-mades 
and, more explicitly, in surrealist objects. The 1936 exhibition at the 





2 The quotation is from Guigniaut’s French version: ‘Des idées pures, revétues de 
formes corporelles, tels sont proprement les symboles . . .’ Creuzer, Religions de 
Vantiquité, considérées principalement dans leurs formes symboliques et mythologiques, 
vol I, Paris and Strasbourg 1825, p. 26. 

39 Naomi Klein, No Logo, London 2000, p. 28. 
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Galerie Charles Ratton included both ethnographica—the gallery’s 
speciality—and Marcel Duchamp’s bottle rack, signalling that ‘archaic 
fetishes’ and modern ready-mades were equally important models for 
the surrealist object. At this show, Duchamp’s Bottlerack (alternatively 
titled Hedgehog) entered into a dialogue with Dalf’s even more explic- 
itly phallic Aphrodisiac Jacket-—a dinner jacket covered with glasses of 
créme de menthe with straws in them. Duchamp had already turned 
his chosen objects into doubles of themselves through the act of selec- 
tion, which makes one look for ‘family resemblances’ between them (as 
well as between them and non-ready-mades by Duchamp), by the addi- 
tion of punning titles and his:production of texts in general. With their 
eye-catching semiotic permutations and recombinations—telephone 
meets lobster—Dali’s objets à fonctionnement symbolique made the 
‘semiologization’ of the object in Duchamp’s art more explicit. 


The object became a focus of activity for the Surrealists at the time of their 
uneasy affiliation with the French Communist Party, which also resulted 
in the anti-colonial exhibition of 1931; the production of tangible objects 
seemed one way of countering accusations of idealism or dreamy escap- 
ism.” After all, in them subjective desires are objectified, made tangible. 
Breton quoted Hegel to the effect that the art object lies ‘between the 
sensible and the rational. It is something spiritual that appears as mate- 
rial. Thus Breton anticipated the rhetoric of contemporary capitalism, 
according to which commodities are almost accidental materializations 
of a transcendent brand identity. 


Freud had stripped the symbol of its idealist trappings by redefining it 
as a contingent sign that needs to be decoded by reconstructing proc- 
esses of censorship and displacement. It is these differential symbols 
that Dali imprinted on his objects, abstracting them from the complex 
interplay of symbol and symptom, turning them into trademarks. One 
of Dal?s objects takes the archetypal sexual fetish, the shoe, as its point 
of departure. In the shoe is a glass of milk above which a sugar lump 
with an image of a shoe is dangling; other sugar cubes are stored by 





3 Dieter Daniels, Duchamp und die anderen: der Modellfall einer kunstlerischen 
Wirkungsgeschichte in der Moderne, Cologne 1992, pp. 219-20. 

* For the difficult relation between the Surrealists and the French Communist Party, 
and the role of the Surrealist object ın this relationship, see Steven Harns, Surrealist 
Art and Thought in the 1930s: Art, Politics and the Psyche, Cambridge 2004. 

» The quotation is at the beginning of Breton’s ‘Situation surréaliste de l'objet’ 
(1935), quoted in Harns, Surrealist Art, p. 153. 
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the heel of the shoe. For Dali, the dipping of the shoe sign nto milk 
evoked an Oedipal return to the mother, a loss of self by lacteal baptism. 
While Dali’s shoe seems to anchor his symbolism metonymically in the 
body, the reproductions of the shoe in the lumps of sugar suggest that 
shoes and everything else become uprooted signs in a perpetual game 
of recombination. In the end, such objects would above all become logo- 
types for the Dalf brand—the birth of the branded commodity from the 
spirit of Surrealism, with special thanks to Marcel Duchamp. 


In 1970 Marcel Broodthaers, perhaps the most truly Duchampian of 
post-war artists, had gold bars stamped with an eagle form part of the 
‘Section financière’ of his Musée d’Art Moderne, department des aigles. The 
eagle, which Broodthaers traced from ancient art to modern advertising 
as a symbol of power and empire, became here a logo for Broodthaers’ 
own practice, and what Rosalind Krauss has termed the ‘eagle principle’ 
of conceptual art: what is general—the concept—takes precedence over 
what is materially or visually specific.» Broodthaers determined that his 
gold ingots should be sold for twice the market price of gold, the sur- 
plus representing the value added by its status as art. By farming out 
production to low-wage countries in the post-colonial empire of global 
capitalism, labour-power can be purchased for prices that are unrelated 
to the wages in the countries where most of the products will be sold. For 
branded goods, expensive advertising campaigns are necessary, but if 
successful their exchange value actually comes to be in part determined 
by their relations with other brands: for instance, as between the croco- 
dile and the swoosh—or the eagle. 


Around 1970, Baudrillard—who was already diagnosing fundamental 
changes in capitalism—supplemented the categories of use value and 
exchange value with his concept of sign value. In this way, he effectively 
theorized an economy in which the circulation of sign value creates 
exchange value. While Baudrillard noted that exchange value is based on 
‘equivalence’ and sign value on ‘difference’, the latter was at the service 
of the former: the difference between Brand A and Brand B is expressed 
in prices that are subject to the law of exchange, hence of equivalence. 
One could say, with Baudrillard, that we have moved from production to 





3 Rosalind Krauss, ‘A Voyage on the North Sea’: Art in the Age of the Post-Medium 
Condition, London 1999, pp. 9-20. 

4 Jean Baudnillard, Pour une critique de léconomie politique du signe, Paris 1972, 
p. 64. 
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reproduction, that the material goods now reproduce their own image. 
With his eagle ‘logotype’, Broodthaers announced a situation in which 
the material commodity is now the reproduction of a brand logo, a de- 
symbolized symbol commanding prices that are barely related to the 
labour invested in the object. 


Recent upheavals in energy and food prices, not to speak of looming eco- 
logical disaster, suggest that matter comes back to haunt ‘transcendental’ 
capitalism. But while it is important to expose the dirty little secrets of 
an idealist capitalism—its reliance on processes of pollution and forms 
of labour largely denied representation, just as workers themselves are 
often denied elemental rights—this desublimating task should not go 
hand in hand with a fetishization of some tangible reality that predates 
and remains distinct from capitalism’s drive towards abstraction. For 
this drive results precisely in the becoming-real of abstraction and in a 
materialization of the conceptual, of the immaterial. 


Symbols and logotypes 


In the end, all genealogies of the symbol seem to end in practices of 
radical de-symbolization. In the twentieth century, the symbol became 
increasingly formalized, and freed from tradition and convention. With 
Kandinsky, its meaning came to lie exclusively in its graphic and chro- 
matic characteristics. Mondrian argued that the universal must not be 
imprisoned in all too particular forms, since art can be a ‘direct plastic 
expression of the universal’ only if such surface symbolism is left behind. 
Using the term ‘symbol’ in a negative way, to denote conventional mean- 
ings embodied by circumscribed forms, such as the Christian cross, 
Mondrian disparaged symbolic art. Yet a phrase like ‘direct plastic expres- 
sion of the universal’ is very much in keeping with idealist definitions 
of the symbol as the absolute, or an idea manifesting itself in a form 
and so creating a synthesis of the ideal and the real.35 Abstract art cre- 
ates a new plastic expression by juxtaposing colour and line, horizontal 
and vertical, outwardness and inwardness, nature and spirit, individ- 
ual and universal, female and male; it gives a determinate or concrete 
expression to the universal by combining ‘purified’ forms and colours 
in rhythmic compositions. 


3 Piet Mondrian, ‘The New Plastic in Painting’, in Harry Holtzman and Martin 
James, eds, The New Art—The New Life: The Collected Writings of Piet Mondrian, 
Boston 1986, pp. 45-6, 49. 
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In the 19408, a loose group of American artists including Newman and 
Rothko formed what Clement Greenberg described as a ‘new indige- 
nous school of symbolism’ 3° Newman argued that the pre-war European 
modernists such as Mondrian had still been too naturalistic by circum- 
scribing the absolute in measurable forms (a criticism of his work 
that Mondrian would naturally have rejected). Real symbols needed to 
break beyond such geometrics. They needed to be both abstract and 
sublime—hence expansive. This symbolic aesthetic was threatened by 
practices that seemed to collapse art into the spectacle. Newman argued 
that Duchamp’s ready-mades had helped to create a situation in which 
museums ‘show screwdrivers and automobiles and paintings’ without 
making a fundamental distinction between them. Duchamp’s ready- 
mades and the designs of ‘Bauhaus screwdriver designers’ both claimed 
to be art, and they were thus two manifestations of the same funda- 
mental problem.” Against all attempts to blur the boundaries, Newman 
maintained, in thoroughly Creuzerian fashion, that ‘[the] God image, 
not pottery, was the first manual act’.3* Newman pits the symbol against 
the fetish, Creuzer against De Brosses. The symbol’s entanglement with 
the commodity is denied: it becomes the true domain of art and of ‘man’, 
withstanding a capitalist culture decried as materialist and positivist. 


In spite of efforts by various symbolist and abstract artists, the twentieth 
century saw the definitive demise of the dream of the symbol as an anti- 
idol, an instantaneous form of sensuous knowledge. As Adorno put it, 
‘Art absorbs symbols by no longer having them symbolize anything... 
Modernity’s ciphers and characters are signs that have forgotten them- 
selves and become absolute’ .39 This development can already be seen in 
Newman’s work, in which the relationship between the paintings’ titles 


36 Clement Greenberg, ‘Review of Exhibitions of Hedda Sterne and Adolph Gottlieb’ 
(1947), in John O’Brien, ed., The Collected Essays and Criticism 2: Arrogant Purpose, 
1945-1949, Chicago 1986, pp. 188-9. 

37 Barnett Newman, ‘Open Letter to William A. M Burden, President of the 
Museum of Modern Art’ (1953) and ‘Remarks at the Fourth Annual Woodstock 
Arts Conference’ (1952), in John O’Neill, ed., Selected Writings and Interviews, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1992, pp. 38, 245. Intriguingly, Duchamp’s 1918 paint- 
ing Tu n contains the shadows of a number of known ready-mades as well as that 
of a screwdriver. 

38 Newman, ‘The First Man Was an Artst’ (1947), in Selected Writings and Interviews, 
P- 159- 

39 Adorno, Asthetische Theorie, p 147. 
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and Newman's idiom of colour planes and vertical ‘zips’ is anything 
but transparent. 


By the 1960s younger artists like Frank Stella would distance themselves 
from all symbolic pretensions. Stella’s permutations were much more 
systematic than those of Newman, working through formal options in 
one series after another. One critic noted the collusion of such art with 
the rigidity of corporate innovation when he observed ‘how often recent 
American painting is defined and described almost exclusively in terms 
of internal problem-solving . . . The dominant formalist critics today 
tend to treat modern painting as an evolving technology wherein at any 
moment specific tasks require solution—tasks set for the artists as tasks 
are set for researchers in the big corporations’.‘° The results also looked 
corporate—serially executed in industrial paint, with compositions that 
recalled nothing so much as post-war logotypes, equally centralized 
and geometric. Logotype means word form; the logotype suggests that 
it is the symbolic apparition of a transcendental logos or idea. Caroline 
Jones, comparing Stella’s Sidney Guberman (1963) to the 1960 logo for 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, noted that in the post-war years corporate 
logotypes were increasingly simplified, moving ‘away from narrative and 
toward iconicity’, so as to ‘form a visual imprint, as if branded on the 
retina’. If Creuzer’s symbolic gods prefigured the branded commod- 
ity, Stella’s quasi-logotypes drive home the point that the commodity’s 
realization of Creuzer’s idea can only occur if the radical contingency of 
Creuzer’s beloved symbols is acknowledged and exploited through the 
calculated permutation of arbitrary signs. 


Materialists have always insisted on the social reality of the fundamental 
abstraction that is exchange. Was the commodity not always pseudo- 
concrete, abstract to the core? On what basis can one posit a narrative of 
increasing abstraction? If the seemingly completely physical commodity 
is really abstract to the core, abstraction itself is a concrete reality. Guy 
Debord noted that ‘the abstract nature of all individual work, as of pro- 
duction in general, finds perfect expression in the spectacle, whose very 





4° Leo Steinberg, Other Criteria: Confrontations with Twentieth-Century Art, New York 
1972, pp. 77-8. 

* Caroline Jones, Machine in the Studio: Constructing the Post-war American Artist, 
Chicago 1996, p. 162. In speaking of forms ‘branded on the retina’, Jones was 
paraphrasing Stella himself. 
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manner of being concrete is, precisely, abstraction.’# It is thus exchange— 
of labour as a commodity for wages—that creates the real abstraction 
of relations between pseudo-concrete commodities. In a process that is 
as liberating as it is destructive, capitalism extracts people and goods 
from feudal social bonds, replacing them with the abstract bond of 
exchange value. As Adorno emphasized, the ‘universal implementa- 
tion’ of exchange in capitalism abstracts from qualitative aspects of the 
relation between producer and consumer, reducing all relationships to 
abstract links of exchange.# 


In the Grundrisse, Marx criticized Hegel’s fallacy of ‘conceiving the real 
as the product of thought concentrating itself’; after all, ‘the method of 
rising from the abstract to the concrete is only the way in which thought 
appropriates the concrete, reproduces it as the concrete in the mind. But 
this is by no means the process by which the concrete itself comes into 
being’.“# However, as conceptual abstraction moves from philosophical 
notions to the mathematical abstractions of modern science, and from 
the blueprints of industrial technology to the programs of the digital age, 
it becomes increasingly operational and transformative. 


Is branded capitalism just a quasi-idealist dissimulation of this reality 
of abstraction, a camouflaging of the rule of equivalence with the play 
of different brand ideas? It would be a mistake to think that identifying 
exchange as ‘real’ abstraction is sufficient reason to dismiss all consider- 
ation of recent transformations of capitalism. In an age in which objects 
are digitally designed and tested in simulations, does the real not indeed 
become ‘the product of thought concentrating itself’? Hegel has rightly 
been criticized, by Adorno and others, for completely assimilating reality 
to the concept; for Hegel, the concept or ‘notion’—Begriff—is ‘the truth 
of being’, as an active principle that manifests itself objectively.45 While 
Hegel regarded such notions as determinate rather than abstract, to posit 
that the concept is ‘the truth of being’ is to relegate what cannot be sub- 
sumed under ıt to the realm of mere appearance, of contingency. If this 


# Guy Debord, La Société du spectacle, Paris 1967, p. 30. 

* Adorno, ‘Gesellschaft (1965), in Gesammelte Schriften, vol. 8, Frankfurt 1972, p 
13. See also Fredric Jameson, Late Marxism: Adorno or the Persistence of the Dialectic, 
London and New York 2007, pp. 35-42. 

4 Marx, Grundrisse: Foundations of the Critique of Political Economy, London 1993, 
Pp. 100-2. 

45 Hegel, Enzyklopadie der philosophischen Wissenschaften im Grundrisse, vol. I (1830), 
in Gesammelte Werke, vol. 8, Frankfurt 1970, p. 304. 
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operation is not one of abstraction, then what is?4° Yet it may be argued 
that in advanced capitalism, conceptual abstraction itself becomes con- 
crete. The abstract reality of the contemporary spectacle 1s twice-born. 


Abstraction, concretely 


Early twentieth-century abstract art was an unstable compromise. Its p10- 
neers used a militantly spiritualizing rhetoric, claiming to leave behind 
the ‘materialistic’ modern world in order to inaugurate the ‘epoch of the 
great spiritual’ (Kandinsky) with their abstract symbols. Yet for the most 
part they remained loyal to the stubbornly material medium of easel 
painting, which implies a conservative protest against the onward march 
of abstraction, a decision to confront the concept with its refuse, with 
corrections and imperfections, with blotched and botched areas of paint. 
Even though Mondrian opened his groundbreaking 1917 essay with the 
statement that ‘life is becoming more and more abstract’, he took care 
to point out that his art stands ‘between the absolute-abstract and the 
natural or the concrete-real. It is not as abstract as abstract thought, and 
not as real as tangible reality. It is aesthetically living plastic representa- 
tion: the visual expression in ‘which each opposite is transformed into 
the other.“ In spite of Mondrian’s Hegelianism—mediated through 
Bolland, the Dutch Hegelian philosopher—he refused to leave the debris 
of the material world behind. 


It is telling that in the 1930s, many abstract artists—though not 
Mondrian—came to prefer Van Doesburg’s term ‘concrete art’ to ‘abstract 
art’.48 The reasoning behind this term—that abstract forms are in fact 
primarily concrete and sensuous—at first glance seems to sit oddly with 
the rather more sterile and mathematical look of art concret à la Max 
Bill or Richard Paul Lohse, which if we compare it with Mondrian looks 
programmed rather than composed by traditional means. In fact, in the 
1960s and 1970s artists associated with the art concret tradition would be 
among the first to embrace computers for art-making, inaugurating the 





46 ‘It is not merely that the object, the objective and subjective world in general, 
ought to be congruent with the Idea, but they are themselves the congruence of 
concept and reality; the reality that does not correspond to the concept is mere 
appearance, the subjective, contingent, capricious element that is not the truth’. 
Hegel, Wissenschaft der Logik II, in Werke, vol. 6, Frankfurt 1969, p. 464. 

47 Mondrian, ‘The New Plastic in Painting’, pp. 28, 36. 

# For art concret, see Jonneke Jobse, De Stijl Continued. The Journal Structure (1958- 
1964): An Artists’ Debate, Rotterdam 2005, pp. 220-5. 
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triumph of the abstract concept turned operational code. We are thus not 
dealing with concretion understood as the opposite of abstraction. Rather, 
what is at issue is the becoming-concrete of abstract thought itself, which 
becomes the ‘truth of being’ by not only assimilating but actively trans- 
forming the material world to an unprecedented degree. 


In a way that is quite close to art concret, in Sol LeWitt’s work from the 
1960s and 1970s formal abstraction becomes the permutation of simple 
elements: lines are combined in various ways until their possibilities are 
exhausted. Rather than making specific compositional choices, LeWitt 
established parameters that function as a program to generate forms. 
In the late 1960s, when LeWitt characterized the idea as a ‘machine 
that makes the art’, he was effectively mimicking the corporation’s atti- 
tude towards its patents and brands, which are ‘machines for making 
products'—the latter perhaps farmed out to others, just as LeWitt would 
soon have assistants all over the world.*9 


The conceptual art of the 1960s, which LeWitt helped to define, seemed 
to promise a ‘dematerialized’ art beyond the object.’ In recent years, a 
number of authors have analysed the implication of such conceptualism 
in an economic regime of post-Fordism and immaterial labour, one in 
which ‘abstract thought’—as Paolo Virno putit, paraphrasing Marx—‘has 
become a pillar of social production’ * In other words: conceptual abstrac- 
tion itself becomes increasingly operative and concrete, in the process 
largely leaving behind language as the master medium of abstraction. 
In becoming software that can be sold over and over again, the concept 
itself becomes currency. Conversely, information technology has enabled 
the abstraction of the money sign not only beyond gold, but also beyond 
paper. In the process the concept becomes concrete and operational, as 








49 For an analysis of LeWitt’s linking of idea and machine in his ‘Paragraphs on 
Conceptual Art’ (1967) within the context of the post-Fordist economy, see Sabeth 
Buchmann, Denken gegen das Denken: Produktion, Technologie, Subjektivitdt bet Sol 
LeWitt, Yvonne Rainer und Hélio Oiticica, Berlin 2007, pp. 48-54. 

5 Lucy Lippard, Six Years: The Dematerialization of the Art Object from 1966 to 1972, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1997. 

5 Virno, A Grammar of the Multitude, Los Angeles and New York 2004, p. 63. 
The authors who have written most cogently on conceptual art in this context are 
Alexander Alberro, Conceptual Art and the Politics of Publicity, Cambridge, MA 2003, 
and Sabeth Buchmann, Denken gegen das Denken. See also texts by Leen Bedaux 
relating recent discourses on conceptual art to the literature on immaterial labour 
and post-Fordism. 
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the operational concept is the ultimate commodity—the ultimate cur- 
rency. This is what Baudrillard’s notion of sign value announces, even if 
it was still to some extent predicated on older industrial models. In the 
digital age, itis not so much that objects are transformed into signs, into 
their own quasi-symbolic doubles. Producing them becomes a matter 
of programming, which is to say a semiotic operation, from the start. 


Perhaps history can be graphically represented as the merger of differ- 
ent lines of abstraction, and of abstraction’s concretion. In advanced 
capitalism, concept and coinage reveal their historical complicity as 
‘abstract thought’ itself becomes as concrete as exchange. With an 
ironical nod to the ‘actually existing socialism’ of the old Soviet Bloc, 
one might call this merger of two forms of real abstraction—of mon- 
etary and conceptual abstraction—‘actually existing abstraction’. It is 
to us what the alleged socialism of the Warsaw Pact was to its subjects: 
our horizon. 


Always aestheticize 


Taking cues from Baudrillard’s exploration of sign value, theories of 
postmodernism: in the 1980s often diagnosed and criticized an ‘aes- 
theticization’ of capitalism: the economy was becoming culturalized 
as the commodification of art was completed. But what appears as an 
aestheticization can also be seen as an impoverishment of the aesthetic. 
Proper aestheticization must entail a refusal to limit the notion of the 
aesthetic to the play of commodified pseudo-symbols, and instead brings 
it to a wider set of questions pertaining to the sensible—including the 
(in)visibility of labour conditions and ecological costs. For it is not that 
the reign of sign-value must be iconoclastically smashed ın order to 
resurrect some state of normality. Rather, what is needed are interven- 
tions in the complexity and contradictions of signs, to question the 
conditions under which their programmed surfaces came into being. 
If we reverse the perspective suggested by quasi-idealist narratives, that 
of a capitalism abstracting itself from the constraints of matter to such 
a degree that commodities become the practically indifferent bearers 
of transcendental corporate ideas, the commodity comes to be seen as 
doubly concrete, as the convergence of two trajectories of the incarna- 
tion of abstraction. Thus ‘Platonic’ contemporary commodities contain 
a potential for materialist practice. 
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To what state of affairs does a crocodile-adorned label stating that the 
shirt or shoe was ‘Made in Peru’ actually refer? Various organizations 
already try to raise consumers’ awareness of their banks’ investments; if 
one bank invests heavily into destructive industries, why not switch to 
a bank that is demonstrably ‘cleaner’? Obviously, the danger is that this 
remains a merely cosmetic operation, while business goes on as usual. 
We are only experiencing very tentative beginnings of such a politics of 
visibility, which is constantly sidetracked and diverted into discussions 
about ‘product pirating’ and mmtellectual copyright, or moralizing reports 
about child labour that seem designed to evade the structural issues. Yet 
here, in the political aesthetics of things, lies the greatest chance to arrive 
ata revolutionary contestation of (and in) the circulation of commodities. 
After all, if the project of ‘re-routing the trajectory of things’, to use David 
Joselit’s phrase, is to be more than mere feng shui to keep contemporary 
capitalism healthy, it would in the end have to amount to change that 
is drastic enough to merit the term revolution.» The rearranging of the 
furniture would have to be radical indeed. 


In art, the exacerbation and exploitation of surplus value à la Hirst 
or Koons 1s now only of limited analytical interest. What matters is 
the development of commodities that point beyond self-celebratory 
capitalism. These would be inverted ready-mades that are no longer 
content to create artistic surplus-value, but rather investigate the con- 
ditions for a different type of thing, one that is no longer taken as a 
quasi-natural ‘matter of fact’, but as a political ‘matter of concern’—to 
use terms by Bruno Latour that are rather closer to Marxism than their 
author likes to acknowledge.” If the surplus-value production of ready- 
made and surrealist objects anticipated branded capitalism, the question 
is what anticipations of a different economy might look like. While 
socially and ecologically sustainable modes of production, distribution 
and consumption are urgently needed, this break should not be seen in 
primitivist terms. 


Proper materialism cannot be content to privilege more pseudo-concrete 
industrial products over more purely abstract informational commodi- 
ties, let alone dream of a return to gift economies. If moments occur of 
that temptation, it is all the more imperative to go beyond such nostalgia. 





% David Joselit, Feedback: Television Against Democracy, Cambridge, MA 2007, P. 5. 
% Bruno Latour, ‘Why Has Critique Run out of Steam? From Matters of Fact to 
Matters of Concern’, Critical Inquiry, vol. 30, no. a (Winter 2003), pp. 225-48. 
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It is crucial that the creation of things out of objects is not seen as some 
move towards a more ‘real’ and less abstract society. If the things to 
come will strip off the commodity’s pseudo-concrete appearance, this 
is in order to set free abstraction from its current constraints. This is 
why the diagrammatic plays such an important role in contemporary 
artistic practice, both in the form of actual diagrams (from Stephen 
Willats and Hans Haacke to Mark Lombardi and Bureau d’études) and 
in more indirect manifestations. 


Allan Sekula’s photo series, writings and films since his Fish Story 
project chart the abstract structure of global capitalism. Sekula seeks to 
counter two interrelated manifestations of fetishism: the disavowal of 
the material conditions of commodity production and distribution, and 
the ‘spiritualizing’ discourse of a post-industrial condition and the infor- 
matization of the economy. A lecture diagram by Sekula—a thoroughly 
un-Creuzerian line drawing—depicts a hierarchy of commodities: the 
top layer of ‘consumer goods’ is most visible to the eye above, particu- 
larly branded goods like the Disneyfied Winnie the Pooh dolls whose 
travels from manufacturer to consumer Sekula and Noél Burch traced 
in a film script.’ The two layers underneath, including ‘raw materials’ 
at the bottom, are all but invisible, and it is this invisibility—as well as 
that accompanying production and distribution of seemingly hyper- 
visible branded goods, of quasi-symbols like Pooh—that Sekula seeks to 
counteract. But one or more layers should perhaps be added to Sekula’s 
diagram, above the eye, above the ‘classical’ commodity-image. All these 
levels interact. The current financial crisis has also thrown the market 
for Sekula’s ‘raw materials—the commodity market—into turmoil; 
while these commodities are apparently pure material concretion, they 
are at the same time their own digital-monetary doubles, changing value 
and ownership according to transactions in a global data network. 


In September 2009, the Guardian quoted Pulp singer Jarvis Cocker’s 
gleeful remark that ‘It’s really nice seeing capitalism getting its come- 
uppance’, since capitalism had progressed beyond the understandable 
level of ‘companies that make real products’ to that of ‘organizations that 
just make money ... that’s abstract capitalism, it’s beyond most ordinary 
people—and I include myself among them. I mean, you see the FTSE 


% Sekula’s diagrams were made during a lecture/discussion event with Sekula 
and Noël Burch on the occasion of their film script/project ‘A Forgotten Space’, 
21 November 2003. 
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index, or whatever, running along the bottom of the TV screen and gener- 
ally it just doesn’t impinge at all on the way you live your life, and then 
suddenly you're told your life is going to take a nose-dive. Who under- 
stands that? Who indeed? Certainly, attacking the ‘abstract’ nature of 
hyper-capitalism does nothing to further anyone’s understanding ofit. Are 
dodgy mortgages and stock the products of a hyper-advanced capitalism? 
Their basic structure is hardly some radical post-industrial innovation; 
if they, like all financial transactions, undergo a qualitative change when 
they become available and accessible online, the effect is to underline 
that such interwoven abstractions are entangled in the concrete affairs of 
daily life, and so are answerable to social and political demands. 


Materialism can never mean nostalgia for Brossean shells, for some 
primitive ‘real’. In their mystificatory Platonic register, the quasi-symbols 
of branded capitalism have shown the reality of abstraction as the proper 
subject for analysis. Beyond these objectified signs, non-object commod- 
ities too must be transformed into matters of concern, into social issues 
open to political intervention and re-routing. ‘Attending to things invis- 
ible’ takes on a new meaning in this context, when the invisible logos 
has become a purposive rationality that informs every pore of material 
culture. If there is any future at all, it will be abstract. 


5 Stephen Moss and John Henley, ‘Crunch Time’, Guardian, r7 September 2008. 


JOEL ANDREAS 


CHANGING COLOURS IN CHINA 


VER THE LAST DECADE, China has suddenly become a major 

player in the global economy, and it has become increasingly 

common to read that it is on the way to becoming the world’s 

dominant power. In the literature of such forecasts, Giovanni 
Arrighi’s Adam Smith in Beijing stands out for two reasons. The first of 
these is that Arrighi embeds his analysis within a grand and sophisti- 
cated historical model of the rise and fall of a sequence of hegemonic 
powers. The second is that while many Western scholars view China’s 
ascent with trepidation, Arrighi welcomes it with enthusiasm. 


In Arrighi’s model, which was most fully developed in The Long Twentieth 
Century (1994), the capitalist world system has evolved through a succes- 
sion of hegemonic cycles. These have each been dominated by a single 
power, and although they have had distinct characteristics, so far they 
have all followed similar trajectories. When The Long Twentieth Century 
was published, Arrighi was already convinced that the global centre of 
capital accumulation was shifting from the North Atlantic to East Asia, 
yet at that time China had only just begun to transform its economy in 
a fashion that would allow it to fully integrate into the global economy 
and become the ‘workshop of the world’. Today, the emergence of China 
as a global economic power, and the military and economic setbacks of 
the United States, have given Arrighi the confidence to predict that the 
epoch of us hegemony is likely to be followed by an era of East Asian 
dominance, with China at its centre. 


For Arrighi, Chinese world hegemony could have three positive results. 
Firstly, by restructuring the current hierarchy of powers, dominated by 
the West, a period of East Asian pre-eminence might bring about greater 
equality among the world’s nations. Secondly, Chinese hegemony might 
prove to be less militarist and more peaceful than its European-American 
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predecessors. Thirdly, the rise of China might foster a more egalitar- 
ian and humane East Asian development path—one based on market 
exchange, but that is not capitalist. 


Arrighi’s optimistic scenario has attracted surly responses from review- 
ers convinced of the superiority of Western civilization, and more 
thoughtful and positive reviews from others, less sanguine about the 
world order produced by Western domination.’ Each of his three predic- 
tions deserves serious individual consideration. In this essay, I will limit 
myself to responding to the last—that China might be pioneering the 
development of a market system that is not capitalist. 


What you see, of course, depends greatly on the conceptual frame- 
work you employ. Arrighi starts with a model of capitalism derived 
from Braudel’s historical narrative of the development of capitalism in 
Europe. Braudel divided the economy into three layers. At the bottom, 
economic activity consisted of subsistence production with little mar- 
ket exchange. A middle layer was composed of market-oriented activity 
organized by competitive entrepreneurs. The top echelon was reserved 
for capitalists proper, benefiting from monopoly positions and closely 
associated with state power. This 1s a framework that has informed 
much world-systems analysis, and Arnghi employs it to suggest distinct 
models of Western and East Asian development. In the West, capitalists 
dominated the state, generating a potent combination of economic and 
military expansion that allowed Western powers to conquer the world. In 
East Asia, by contrast, a strong state fostered market exchange, but kept 
large-scale capital in check. This model flourished under the hegemonic 
supervision of the Chinese empire, presiding over a relatively peaceful 
system of interstate relations in the region which made it the wealthiest 
in the world until the nineteenth century. Then, as the Chinese state 
declined and East Asia was incorporated into a world economy domi- 
nated by European powers during the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, Japan grafted elements of the Western capitalist model into 
its own economy, creating a hybrid system. 


In The Long Twentieth Century, Arrighi was hopeful that the rising eco- 
nomic power of Japan, stripped of 1ts military dimension after the Second 
World War, might foster a new model in which economic and military 


* Notably Mark Elvin: see “The Historian as Haruspex’, NLR 52, July-Aug 2008, pp. 
83-109. 
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power were dissociated, and could eventually usher in a ‘post-capitalist 
world market society’.2 In Adam Smith in Beijing, Arrighi has shifted 
his attention to China, where, he writes, a strong welfare-oriented state 
created by the Communist revolution has rediscovered the economic 
dynamism of the market, fostering the initiative of masses of small 
entrepreneurs, rural and urban.} As China leads East Asia to recover its 
position as the most economically developed region of the globe, he sug- 
gests, it may choose to conform to the Western capitalist paradigm or it 
may blaze a different path more in accord with its own past. 


Arrighi’s develops his models on a grand scale, encompassing global 
networks of power and trade, interstate competition, and the evolution of 
economic and political systems over hundreds of years. Like others who 
work in the world-systems paradigm, he is more concerned about struc- 
tures that reproduce international inequality than those that reproduce 
inequality within nations. As a consequence, he devotes little attention 
to analysing the details of production relations. What might we see if we 
revisit recent Chinese economic history, turning our attention to pro- 
duction relations? Such will be my focus, and for this purpose I will use 
Marx’s conceptual framework. I will then consider Arrighi’s suggestion 
that China might be pioneering a development path distinct from that of 
the West, using Braudel’s definition of capitalism, which focuses on the 
relationship between capital and the state. 


Marx and Mao 


Marx’s framework is widely familiar, so I will only briefly review it in 
order to construct a three-part typology of economic organizations with 
which to analyse changes in China’s economic system. The first type is 
based on family labour, the second on the socialist work unit, and the 
third on capitalist wage labour. 


Before the advent of capitalism, Marx wrote, in both rural villages and 
urban guilds, labour was securely linked to the means of production, 
and neither could be freely bought and sold. Capitalism separated the 


a Giovanni Arrighi, The Long Twentieth Century: Money, Power and the Origins of Our 
Times, London and New York 1994, p. 356. 

3 While China received relatively little attention in The Long Twentieth Century, by 
1999 Arrighi was already predicting the re-emergence of a ‘China-centred world 
system’. See Arrighi and Beverly Silver, Chaos and Governance in the Modern World 


System, Minneapolis 1999, pp. 286-9. 
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two and placed them both on the market, creating a system based on 
freely traded wage labour and productive property. In previous sys- 
tems, responsibilities for both production and consumption had been 
combined within the same economic organizations, which were typically 
family-based, and consumption was the ultimate purpose of production. 
Because capitalist enterprises were free to hire and fire labour and had 
no responsibility for their employees’ consumption, they could, in con- 
trast, make profit their overriding goal. This made capitalism a dynamic 
system that was very efficient at allocating labour in order to maximize 
profits and accumulate capital. Although capitalist enterprises had 
long existed, the first time wage labour became the dominant form of 
production relations was in England during the Industrial Revolution. 
The spread of capitalist production relations led to extreme concentra- 
tions of economic operations and severe class polarization, reaching 
levels that had been impossible under systems based on family labour. 
Because of its dynamism and efficiency, Marx predicted that this system 
would sweep the world, but he also anticipated that socialism would 
then reverse what capitalism had done, by reuniting labour and the 
means of production. 


Before 1949, much of the Chinese economy was organized around mar- 
ket exchange, but capitalist production relations played only a limited 
role. China had long been a highly commercialized society, in which 
land was bought and sold and mass consumption goods including 
grain and common textiles were widely traded as commodities. Many, 
if not most, peasant households were involved in the market, selling 
not only agricultural goods, but also products of household manufactur- 
ing, including woven cloth. During the century that preceded the 1949 
Revolution, the capitalist sector (that is, the sector that relied on wage 
labour) was growing but still tiny, and peasant household production, 
based on family labour, made up the great bulk of the economy. 


During the Mao Zedong era, from 1949 to 1976, both the family labour 
and capitalist sectors were virtually eliminated; market exchange was 
sharply restricted and the economy was reorganized along socialist lines. 
The entire rural population became members of collective production 
brigades, and virtually the entire urban population became members 
of work units (which included government offices, institutions such as 
hospitals and schools, and both state-owned and collective enterprises). 
Work-unit members were paid wages, but they were permanent employ- 
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ees, so labour power was not a freely traded commodity. Like families, 
rural production brigades and urban work units could not fire their 
members, and were responsible not only for organizing production but 
also for providing for their members’ consumption; this structurally cur- 
tailed their ability to make profit an overarching goal.* Marx had wanted 
to reunite labour and the means of production, and this is precisely what 
the Chinese Communist Party did. 


A non-capitalist market economy 


During the early post-Mao era, from 1976 to 1992, the initial rounds 
of market reforms created what could be called a non-capitalist market 
economy. Urban China continued to be dominated by the public sec- 
tor; although small-scale private enterprise was permitted after 1978, it 
played only a marginal role in cities. In both state-owned and collec- 
tive enterprises, fundamental features of the work-unit system survived. 
Both continued to be based on public property and permanent employ- 
ment. Although structural reforms in the latter half of the 1980s began 
to require workers to sign multi-year contracts (formally replacing life- 
time tenure) and some small enterprises were allowed to collapse, there 
were very few layoffs. Work units continued to be responsible for the 
livelihood of their members, both on the job and retired. 


After 1984, market exchange gradually replaced planning, and eco- 
nomic incentives were used to push enterprise managers to improve 
rates of profit (including arrangements that allowed them to keep 
profits above a contracted amount), but their ability to give priority to 
profits continued to be limited by the responsibilities of work units 
to their members. In fact, in the 1980s, as enterprises were allowed 
to keep more of their revenues, many used a large portion of these 
funds to build employee housing and create subsidiary units that were 
often designed more to provide jobs for employees’ children than to 
maximize profits. In the early 1990s, even after more than a decade 
of market reforms, public-sector enterprises were hardly the kind of 
lean-and-mean profit-generating machines commended at Western 
business schools. Rather, they remained ‘social enterprises’ harbouring 


4 For overviews of how rural production brigades and urban work units were 
organized and functioned during the Mao era, see William Parish and Martn 
Whyte, Village and Family in Contemporary China, Chicago 1978, and Urban Life in 
Contemporary China, Chicago 1984. 
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a growing number of employees and retirees and an unwieldy collection 
of production and service units, including apartment complexes, health 
clinics, vocational schools for employees, day-care centres and primary 
and secondary schools for members’ children, stores, cafeterias, and 
cultural and recreation facilities.’ 


At the margins of the urban public sector, a modest urban private sector 
developed, composed largely of street vendors, barbers and the opera- 
tors of small stores, restaurants, repair shops and so on. At first, private 
enterprise was restricted to getihu (individual households), which legally 
could not hire more than seven employees, but even after this restriction 
was lifted in 1987, getihu continued to dominate the private sector in 
China’s cities. Urban society was split into two very distinct worlds, one 
‘inside the system’ and the other ‘outside the system’. The two worlds 
met at the work-unit gate, where small shops and vendors congregated 
to sell goods and services to those who lived inside.® 


In rural China, by contrast, the great bulk of the population was engaged 
in family-organized economic activities. After de-collectivization of agri- 
culture was completed in 1984, land continued to be owned by the village, 
but use rights were divided among peasant families, and agricultural 
production was organized around family labour, as was a burgeoning 
private economy based on household industry, commerce and transport. 
At the same time, larger industrial enterprises grew rapidly in those vil- 
lages and towns with easy access to urban and overseas markets. By law, 
township and village enterprises had to be owned collectively and most 
were, although there was great variation in how they were actually organ- 
ized. In the most collectivist model, which predominated in the rapidly 
developing Yangtze delta region and could also be found in many other 
areas, rural factories were set up by village and township governments, 
with local officials in charge and villagers claiming all the jobs; even 





5 Michael Korzec, Labour and the Failure of Reform in China, London 1992; Hanlin 
Li and Qi Wang, Research on the Chinese Work-Unit Society, Frankfurt 1996; Barry 
Naughton, ‘Danwei: The Economic Foundations of a Unique Institution’, in Xiaobo 
Lü and Elizabeth Perry, eds, Danwei: The Changing Chinese Workplace in Historical 
and Comparative Perspective, New York 1997, pp 169-94; Jonathan Unger and 
Anita Chan, ‘The Internal Politics of an Urban Chinese Work Community: A Case 
Study of Employee Influence on Decision-Making at a State-owned Factory’, China 
Journal, no. 52 (2004), pp I-24. 

6 Susan Young, ‘Wealth but not Security: Attitudes Towards Private Business in 
China in the 1980s’, Australian Journal of Chinese Affairs, no. 25 (1991), Pp. 115-37. 
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when production requirements outstripped the local labour force and 
outsiders were hired, members of the local community continued to 
occupy the best positions. 


At the other extreme, in a model that spread out from the ‘special eco- 
nomic zones’ in south-eastern Guangdong and Fujian provinces, rural 
factories were typically funded by investors from Hong Kong and Taiwan, 
and preferred to hire less expensive migrant labour from the interior. 
Although outside of the special economic zones such enterprises had to 
register officially as collectives (don a ‘red hat’), actual production rela- 
tions were much closer to the free market ideal. Because all of rural 
industry was outside the planned economy, whether factories were 
managed by township and village officials or by private entrepreneurs, 
success required entrepreneurial drive and skill, employment was more 
unstable and flexible, and machinery and production facilities changed 
hands more easily.” 


If we look at the entire country from a distance, during the period 
between 1978 and 1992 there were two great sectors: a public sector 
that was still largely based on socialist production relations and a private 
sector in which family production relations prevailed. Looking a little 
closer, in urban areas, the public sector was dominant, with a thriving 
family economy at the margins, while in rural areas, the family economy 
was dominant, with a growing township and village enterprise sector, 
which harboured both socialist and small-scale capitalist production 
relations. This was, indeed, a non-capitalist market economy, although 
it was changing quickly. 


Privatizations and profits 


Since 1992, much more radical market reforms have changed everything. 
Deng Xiaoping’s highly publicized tour of foreign-funded enterprises 
in southeast China’s special economic zones in early 1992 is conven- 
tionally cited as the key moment that marked the shift to more radical 
economic restructuring. After that, the ccP strongly encouraged the 








7 Barry Naughton, The Chinese Economy: Transitions and Growth, Cambridge 2007, 
pp. 240-48, 271-93; Jean Oi, Rural China Takes Off: Incentives for Industrialization, 
Berkeley 1996; Jonathan Unger, The Transformation of Rural China, Armonk 
2002; Andrew Walder, ‘Local Government as Industrial Firms: An Organizational 
Analysis of China’s Transitional Economy’, American Journal of Sociology, vol. 101, 
no. 2 (September 1995), pp. 263-301. 
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FIGURE I. Public sector share of urban employment, 1978-2005 (%) 
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Source: National Bureau of Statistics of China, China Statistical Yearbook, 
Beijing 2006, pp. 128-9 


growth of the private capitalist sector and by the end of the decade it had 
presided over the privatization of the great majority of publicly owned 
enterprises. Between 1991 and 2005, the proportion of the urban work- 
force employed in the public sector fell from about 82 per cent to about 
27 per cent (see Figure 1, above). 


During the early 1990s, policies that limited the size of private enter- 
prises and restricted foreign investment were lifted and state officials at 
all levels were encouraged to promote both. Unlike Japan, South Korea 
and Taiwan, China welcomed foreign direct investment with open arms, 
and capital began flowing into the country on a huge scale. Small-time 
Chinese entrepreneurs from Hong Kong, Taiwan, Singapore and else- 
where found collaborators in Chinese villages and townships, while 
multinational corporations with headquarters in these centres of the 
Chinese diaspora as well as in Japan, South Korea, the United States and 
Europe, found partners at higher levels. By the year 2000 nearly one 
third of Chinese manufacturing was carried out by factories affiliated 
with foreign companies. 


The newly legitimate domestic capitalist sector also grew rapidly, aug- 
mented both by successful entrepreneurs who had originated from the 





* James Heartfield, ‘China’s Comprador Capitalism is Coming Home’, Review of 
Radical Political Economics, vol. 37, no. 2 (Spring 2005), pp. 196-214; Naughton, 
The Chinese Economy, pp. 401-23; Martin Hart-Landsberg and Paul Burkett, ‘China 
and the Dynamics of Transnational Accumulation: Causes and Consequences of 
Global Restructuring’, Historical Materialism, vol. 14, no. 3 (2006), pp. 3-43. 
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ranks of villagers and getihu outside the system and by cadres and pro- 
fessionals from inside the system who had decided the time was now 
ripe to ‘jump into the sea’ (xiahai) of private enterprise. A particularly 
successful segment of xiahai entrepreneurs were relatives and associ- 
ates of state enterprise and government cadres, who were able to use 
their connections inside the system to win access to contracts, licenses, 
credit, resources and markets.’ 


In the public-enterprise sector, the ccp decided to ‘hold onto the large 
and let go of the small’. Almost all township and village enterprises and 
the great majority of urban state and collective enterprises were totally 
or partially privatized. Some factories were sold to outside investors 
but most went to insiders. In some early cases, shares were sold to all 
employees, but this model was soon discarded in favour of management 
buy-outs. Because managers typically had little capital themselves, this 
usually required creative financial arrangements. Investigations of priva- 
tization in both rural and urban areas indicate that most publicly owned 
enterprises ultimately became the property of their own managers." 
Many state and collective enterprises were liquidated, and others drasti- 
cally reduced their workforces; as a result of public-sector restructuring 
over fifty million workers—about 40 per cent of the public-enterprise 
workforce—lost their jobs." 


This massive conversion of public into private property transformed 
managers into property owners and other work-unit members into 
disenfranchised proletarians. Work units in which previously both 
managers and workers had enforceable claims suddenly became the 
exclusive possession of the managers. In Marx’s language, labour 





9 David Goodman, ‘New entrepreneurs in reform China: Economic growth and 
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power was separated from the means of production, as both were con- 
verted into commodities, and the responsibilities for production and 
consumption were severed. 


Controlling interests 


The large enterprises over which the state chose to retain control 
were restructured to conform to a ‘corporate’ model and their assets 
were converted into shares listed on public stock exchanges. The 
state retained a controlling interest in the largest and most strategic 
enterprises, particularly those in the banking, oil, steel, power, telecom- 
munications and armaments industries. In a second tier of somewhat 
smaller enterprises, including many that were owned by provincial and 
local government entities, the state became a minority shareholder. The 
managers of the restructured enterprises were now formally account- 
able to a board of directors, and holding companies were established 
to manage government assets and represent the state interest on these 
corporate boards. Board members were assigned the task of ensuring 
that managers maximized shareholder value, and even the government 
holding companies were instructed to make return on state assets their 
primary concern.” 


In order to retain some capacity to steer state-owned enterprises in line 
with political concerns, the cc? has held onto the power to appoint key 
state-sector executives, and government officials continue to use public 
holding companies to pursue state objectives that are broader than quar- 
terly profits. Nevertheless, the structure of these enterprises has been 
fundamentally changed so that they are required—and able—to make 
profitability their primary goal. To accomplish this, they shed their previ- 
ous obligations to their employees. Lifetime employment guarantees were 
eliminated, and enterprises not only reduced the size of their workforces 
but also discharged veteran workers and replaced them with younger 
workers who were less costly and more pliant.” State-owned coal mines, 
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for instance, now engage contractors who compete to mine coal—using 
migrant labour—for the lowest cost per ton, a system that helps make 
Chinese coal mines the most dangerous in the world.“ Enterprises have 
also closed unprofitable subsidiaries and removed themselves from the 
business of providing housing, health care, pensions, childcare, rec- 
reation, education and other services for employees and their families. 
Although these enterprises remain partly state-owned, the features that 
made them socialist have been eliminated. 


China’s entrance into the wro in 2001, which was followed by more 
systematic abolition of legal impediments to international trade and 
investment, added force to market reforms by more thoroughly sub- 
jecting Chinese enterprises to international competition. With few 
exceptions, all firms were compelled to reduce the cost of labour and of 
social encumbrances that did not directly contribute to profitability. 


As a result of the radical reforms carried out in recent years, the non- 
capitalist market economy that existed in the 1980s has been transformed 
into a capitalist economy. There is no longer a socialist sector and virtu- 
ally all enterprises that employ more than a handful of people, whether 
they are publicly or privately owned, now operate according to capitalist 
principles. The family labour sector is in decline, as are small capitalist 
businesses. Capital is rapidly being centralized: small factories are being 
replaced by larger factories; small shops and restaurants by corporate 
chains; public markets by supermarkets and shopping centres. 


Until now, the great exception to this trend has been agriculture, where 
the family labour system has been protected by laws that prevent indi- 
vidual land sales and hinder large-scale production.” Even this, however, 
is changing. In areas of highly developed commercial agriculture, large- 
scale agribusinesses are working around the collective land-tenure system 
by developing putting-out-style contracts or by leasing land and hiring 
labour. Moreover, in October of this year the CCP Central Committee 
decided to allow the sale of land use rights by individual households, 
with the explicit purpose of concentrating land ownership. Although it 





4 Shaoguang Wang, ‘Regulating Death at Coalmines: Changing Mode of Governance 
in China’, Journal of Contemporary China, vol. 15, no. 46 (2006), pp. I-30. 

5 Loren Brandt, Jikun Huang, Guo Li and Scott Rozelle, ‘Land Rights ın Rural 
China. Facts, Fictions, and Issues’, China Journal, no. 47 (2002), pp. 67-97. 
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is still unclear how the decision will be implemented, it is likely to open 
the way for massive dispossession of village households.*© 


Even now, most rural families are directly tied to capitalist production 
through migrant labour. In many villages, only old people and children 
remain because the generations of working age are out in search of 
employment, providing much of the inexpensive labour that has made 
China the most formidable competitor in the world of export-oriented 
manufacturing.” This relationship between subsistence agriculture and 
capital allows migrants to send cash remittances back to the village, but 
it also subsidizes the employers of migrant labour, who are able to pay 
wages that do not cover the full cost of reproducing future generations 
and sustaining retired labour.® 


Capitalism is new to China. Although capitalist enterprises existed 
before 1949, they only made up a small part of the economy; today the 
entire economy is oriented by capitalist imperatives. Although the eco- 
nomic system that has emerged as a result of recent reforms certainly 
has Chinese characteristics, it is based on production relations that were 
pioneered in England two hundred years ago and, in accord with Marx’s 
prediction, have since then swept the world. 


Class polarization 


The restructuring of China’s economy along capitalist lines has pro- 
duced economic polarization, reflected in a sudden dramatic increase 
in income disparity. During the years after the first round of market 
reforms were implemented in 1978 and before radical reforms began in 
1992, income inequality increased, but relatively modestly. The size of 
private enterprise was restricted and within the public sector cadres lived 
better than workers, but not much better; their salaries were higher, but 
still relatively modest; they were awarded larger apartments, but these 
were typically located in the same work unit housing complexes where 





*6 Quan Forrest Zhang and John Donaldson, ‘The Rise of Agranan Capitalism with 
Chinese Characteristics: Agncultural Modernization, Agribusiness and Collective 
Land Rights’, China Journal, no. 60 (2008), pp. 25-47. On the recent changes in 
land transfer policies, see Jim Yardley, ‘China Enacts Major Land-Use Reform for 
Farmers’, New York Times, 20 October 2008 

” Dorothy Solinger, ‘The Floating Population in the Cities’, ın Deborah Davis et al, 
eds, Urban Spaces in Contemporary China, Cambridge 1995, pp. 113-39. 

* See Lee, Against the Law, pp. 204-41. 
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their subordinates lived. Corruption became pervasive, but was still petty 
compared with what was to come. 


It was privatization that opened the way for the emergence of a class that 
was truly wealthy. This class includes large-scale private entrepreneurs 
as well as state-sector entrepreneurs who own stakes in the corpo- 
ratized enterprises they manage. The wealth amassed by those at the 
helm of private and corporatized public enterprises has also created new 
opportunities for cadres inside the government and non-profit public 
institutions. Large-scale corruption became more tempting and feasi- 
ble, as many families had members inside and outside the system, and 
ostentatious wealth no longer drew unwelcome attention.’ At the same 
time, public-sector professionals and managers could now demand 
higher salaries, bonuses and perks, justifying their claims by pointing to 
escalating standards in the private sector. Soon they began abandoning 
their relatively modest apartments in work-unit complexes to join suc- 
cessful entrepreneurs in the suburban gated communities and luxury 
high-rises that mushroomed in China’s major cities. 


Today, China’s most affluent individuals are extremely wealthy by any 
standard. Numerous ‘rich lists’ are followed avidly in China, the old- 
est and best-known of them compiled by a British accountant named 
Rupert Hoogewerf. In the fall of 2007, Hoogewerf’s list included 800 
individuals in the PRC who collectively were worth $457 billion. Among 
these he identified 106 billionaires, measured in us dollars, a higher 
number than in any country other than the United States.*° At the other 
end of the urban social spectrum, tens of millions of workers who had 
been employed in state-owned factories since they graduated from mid- 
dle school have now been laid off, with little prospect of finding formal 
employment. The lucky ones got pensions, others a small living allow- 
ance or lump-sum severance payment, but many were left with nothing, 
and health insurance disappeared with their jobs. They have been joined 
at the bottom of the urban heap by tens of millions of rural migrants. 
While laid-off factory workers have arrived at their present condition by 
means of sudden loss, the migrant workers came looking for opportuni- 
ties in newly opened urban labour markets. 





2 Xiaobo Lú, Cadres and Corruption: The Organizational Involution of the Chinese 
Communist Party, Stanford 2000. 
° Hurun Report, available at www-hurun.net. 
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In 1978, China’s Gini coefficient (the measure used to compare inter- 
national income inequality in which o indicates absolute equality and 
I absolute inequality) was calculated to be 0.22. This was among the 
lowest rates in the world. Observers were particularly impressed by it 
given China’s size and geographic diversity. The PRC had accomplished 
this, despite large income differences between urban and rural areas and 
between more and less developed regions, because within each local- 
ity differences were minimal. Less than three decades later, in 2006, 
the figure was 0.496, surpassing the United States and approaching the 
rates of the world’s most unequal countries, such as Brazil and South 
Africa. Inequality between regions and between rural and urban areas 
have both increased substantially, but the most dramatic change has 
been the polarization of income within localities. 


In villages the income gap has grown significantly, but the top of the 
scale remains low compared to cities, which have seen a spectacular 
increase in income disparity. In 1985, the average per capita income of 
the top fifth of urban households was about three times greater than that 
of the bottom fifth; by 2006, the top group had almost ten times more 
income than the bottom group (see Figure 2, opposite). Moreover, these 
figures fail to capture the extent of income polarization because the top 
group is so broad, encompassing 20 per cent of urban households and 
folding the wealthy in with the middle classes. 


The data in Figure 2 indicate that all urban residents, including those 
at the bottom, now enjoy substantially higher incomes. These figures, 
however, only record cash income and, therefore, mask the loss of goods 
and services that had been distributed by the state and work units rather 
than the market, including subsidized housing, utilities, foodstuffs, 
household necessities, health care and education. The inadequacy of 
using cash income to gauge well-being across the structural transfor- 
mation from a socialist to a capitalist economy becomes clear if one 
compares the income of the best-off urban households in the mid-1980s 
with that of the poorest households today. The former group, made up of 
managerial and professional cadres, lived in well-appointed apartments 





= David Goodman and Xiaowei Zang, ‘The New Rich ın China: The Dimensions of 
Social Change’, in Goodman, ed., The New Rich in China’ Future Rulers, Present Lives, 
London 2008. See also Naughton, The Chinese Economy, pp. 217-21, Shaoguang 
Wang, ‘Openness and Inequality: The Case of China’, in Lowell Dittmer and Guoli 
Liu, eds, China’s Deep Reform: Domestic Politics in Transition, Lanham 2006, Ppp. 
251-82. 
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FIGURE 2. Per capita annual income of richest and poorest 20 per cent of 
urban households 1985-2006 
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and enjoyed substantial economic comfort and security, even though 
they only had an average annual cash income of less than 1400 yuan; 
the latter group, made up mainly of unemployed or informally employed 
workers, despite having an average cash income of over 3800 yuan, live 
in deteriorating apartments, have trouble making ends meet, and avoid 
visiting the doctor. 


The sudden expansion of capitalist production relations since 1992 
is what has made income inequality skyrocket in China. Before then, 
because the great bulk of economic activity was organized around the 
family labour and work-unit systems, which had responsibility for the 
consumption of their members, the growth of inequality was structur- 
ally constrained. The recent reforms have removed those constraints. 


Class polarization has spurred tremendous popular indignation and over 
the last decade workers and peasants have staged massive numbers of 
protests around the country. Since taking over the reins of the state in 
2003, Hu Jintao and Wen Jiabao have distinguished themselves from the 
previous regime of Jiang Zemin and Zhu Rongji by expressing concern 
about the growing polarization of income in China. Moreover, the gov- 
ernment has implemented a number of practical measures to try to ease 





a For accounts of recent protests in rural and urban China, see Kevin O’Brien and 
Lianjiang Li, Rightful Resistance in Rural China, Cambridge 2006, and Lee, Against 
the Law. 
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the difficulties faced by China’s poorest citizens and mitigate the most 
harmful effects wrought by market reforms. Although these measures 
are associated with Hu and Wen, many predate the leadership transition 
of 2003 and probably reflect a shared concern among Chinese leaders 
at the severe social dislocations and discontent caused by economic 
restructuring. The Cccp, however, now presides over an economic system 
dominated by enterprises that are oriented by the goal of maximizing 
profits, the driving force behind this polarization. Moreover, the party is 
committed to the further development of this system, using international 
norms of corporate governance as a model, and to the enhancement 
of China’s already formidable stature as the world’s most competitive 
manufacturing power, achieved largely through the highly efficient 
exploitation of inexpensive labour. As a result, despite the government’s 
efforts to mitigate it, class polarization has continued unabated. 


A distinct East Asian path? 


Arrighi’s East Asian model is not without empirical support in Chinese 
history. Whether we use Braudel’s or Marx’s conceptual framework, it 
is evident that much of the Chinese economy was organized around 
market exchange, but not in a capitalist fashion, both in the distant 
and recent past. The Qing dynasty fostered a market-oriented economy 
largely based on the family labour system; the development of capitalist 
production relations was inhibited by a strong state and there was cer- 
tainly no capitalist class dictating to the throne. It is also reasonable to 
see the system that emerged in the 1980s, with a strong state, a dynamic 
family labour sector and only a small capitalist sector mostly made up of 
tiny enterprises, as reviving basic elements of this pattern. 


It becomes more difficult, however, to sustain this model in the present, 
after capitalist production relations have transformed the Chinese econ- 
omy and its class structure. Arrighi’s definition of capitalism, of course, 
depends on a fusion of capital and state power. ‘The capitalist charac- 
ter of market-based development is not determined by the presence of 





3 These measures include tax relief for peasants and welfare benefits for retired 
and unemployed city residents. A new trade union law includes provisions to pro- 
tect workers from layoffs, but long-standing labour codes, including a law that 
gives employees’ representatives the right to oversee (and veto) the restructuring 
of their enterprises, have seldom been enforced, and it 1s unlikely that the new 
law will be allowed to infringe in any sigmficant way the increasingly entrenched 
rights of capital. 
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capitalist institutions and dispositions but by the relation of state power 
to capital’, he writes. ‘Add as many capitalists as you like to a market 
economy, but unless the state has been subordinated to their class inter- 
ests, the market economy remains non-capitalist’. Adam Smith in Beijing 
remains prudently agnostic as to whether the Chinese state is in the 
process of becoming ‘a committee for managing the national affairs of 
the bourgeoisie’, but as evidence that this has not yet happened Arrighi 
cites government efforts to spur competition, which have resulted in 
what ‘looks more like a Smithian world of capitalists driven by relentless 
competition to work in the national interest’.** He leaves us with the 
image of an autonomous Chinese state compelling capitalists to com- 
pete with each other and with smaller township and village enterprises 
for the sake of national development. 


This image suggests a larger gap between the state and capital than actu- 
ally exists. During the Mao era, the ccp and its state apparatus completely 
dominated the economy, and the subsequent process of privatization and 
corporatization has taken place under close party supervision. As a result, 
most of the capitalist sector consists of restructured state and collective 
enterprises and most of the people in charge originated within the party- 
state establishment. Powerful party officials, from Hu Jintao and Wen 
Jiabao at the top down to township party secretaries, have children who 
have become wealthy business executives.’ Even capitalists who began 
their careers as small entrepreneurs outside of the party-state system 
had to develop close ties inside the political establishment to succeed. 
Provincial, municipal and county party organizations provide power net- 
works that include both local officials and capitalists. 


In the intricate webs that link capital and the state in China, influence 
flows in both directions, and any attempt to gauge the extent to which cap- 
ital is in charge would invite debate—but this would also be true for each 
of the states that Arrighi includes in his model of Western capitalism. 
Whatever the results of such a debate, one thing is certain: a distinctive 
characteristic of the present-day Chinese system is the extent to which 
capital is organized around the state apparatus. This is certainly the case 
at the pinnacles of power, among the huge state-owned enterprises that 
occupy the strategic and monopoly sectors of the economy. Now that 





% Arrighi, Adam Smith in Beijing, pp. 331-2, 359. 
*5 See Joel Andreas, Rise of the Red Engineers: The Cultural Revolution and the Origins 
of China’s New Class, Stanford, forthcoming, chapter 11 
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these firms have been converted into publicly-traded corporations that 
must focus on the bottom line, they look very much like the capital- 
ist level ın Braudel’s hierarchy. In China, however, the close association 
between state power and capital extends down to provincial, municipal, 
county, township and village governments, all of which were involved in 
managing state and collective enterprises, and maintain close ties with 
their private reincarnations. 


That the current configuration of power in China may appropriately be 
called a capitalist state is confirmed by the government's strong support 
for the expansion of the capitalist sector. Capitalist encroachment on the 
family labour sector and the relentless displacement of small enterprises 
by larger ones is fundamentally market-driven, but it is also state policy. 
China’s political leaders do not want backward produce markets, they 
want modern supermarkets, and state officials are expected to identify 
and support ‘winners’ in the economic competition. This expectation 
extends from the Political Bureau, which grooms national champions, 
down to county and township cadres, who are inveterate boosters of 
successful local enterprises. Under these conditions, it is difficult to 
distinguish, whether conceptually or.empirically, state development 
strategies from the pecuniary interests of government officials and large- 
scale entrepreneurs, who are linked by myriad family and other ties. 


Two kinds of inequality 


Arrighi correctly stresses the importance of China’s peculiar system of 
rural land tenure, which has barred individuals from selling land, pre- 
venting wholesale expropriation of the peasants’ means of subsistence. 
These laws have protected the family labour system ın agriculture from 
capitalist encroachment, but they have not been at all incompatible with 
the operation of capitalist production relations in the rest of the economy, 
and they have permitted significant capitalist inroads in the most prof- 
itable areas of the agrarian sector. Although many entrepreneurs have 
certainly felt stymied by these laws, and employers of migrant labour 
will welcome the further influx of itinerant workers that the sale of land- 
use rights will produce, the land-tenure system established in the 1980s 
has served the broader interests of capital. For it has not only averted 
the social instability associated with huge landless populations, but has 
also allowed rural subsistence production to subsidize the employers 
of migrant workers, and a reserve army of rural labour to fluctuate in 
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accord with the changing requirements of capitalist production. In fact, 
while the ccp’s recent decision to promote the sale of land-use rights 
might now permit capitalism to flourish in the countryside, it may also 
help to destabilize the larger system. 


The fact that China has become the workshop of the world is an impres- 
sive accomplishment, which can certainly be attributed in part to the 
distinctive path of development the country has followed. Arrighi is right 
to highlight characteristics that are part of the country’s socialist legacy: 
a population that enjoys relatively good education and health, and a peas- 
antry that retains possession of the land. These, however, do not change 
the fact that the sector of the economy that is growing most rapidly and 
successfully competing in international markets operates according to 
capitalist principles. Indeed, the enterprises in this sector are able to 
compete successfully because they are capitalist. Chinese entrepreneurs 
and their foreign partners, with strong and effective state support, have 
created what is—for the moment at least—the world’s most efficient 
system of extracting surplus labour. The features that make this system 
competitive in the global marketplace are the same that are producing 
ever greater class polarization in China. 


Arrighi’s three predictions are expertly linked together in his East Asian 
model, but they are not necessarily mutually dependent. China may, 
indeed, lead East Asia to reclaim its position as the most economically 
dynamic and wealthy region of the world, but as things stand, this 
development would refashion rather than transcend the existing capi- 
talist order. Moreover, it seems unlikely that the Prc would be able to 
recreate on a world scale the system of relatively peaceful interstate rela- 
tions between China, Korea and Japan, over which China presided for 
several centuries. 


It is still not clear whether China will be able to use its industrial weight 
to climb to a higher position in the global economic hierarchy. While 
Arrighi sees the Chinese government making capitalists, both foreign 
and domestic, compete in order to build up the nation’s wealth, others 
see Wal-Mart making capitalists in China and other countries compete 
to wring from workers the most product for the least compensation.” 
But if China, with its vast population, is actually able to move from the 





26 Martin Hart-Landsberg and Paul Burkett, China and Socialism: Market Reforms 
and Class Struggle, New York 2005. 
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periphery to the core of the world economic order, this would signifi- 
cantly restructure the global hierarchy. I share Arrighi’s expectation that 
such a change might contribute to diminishing the extreme global ine- 
quality between countries and regions that have characterized the era of 
North Atlantic domination. This would be a momentous and very posi- 
tive change, and for that reason I am happy to see China’s weight in the 
world economy increase. But whether or not the current restructuring 
of the global economic order actually ends up diminishing inequality 
between countries, it is certainly exacerbating inequality within countries, 
and this is most evident in China. Moreover, China’s current prowess 
in the world marketplace and the growing class polarization within the 
country are connected. Both are products of the recent transformation 
of China’s economy, which has created a system of capitalist production 
relations that is more efficient and more brutal than most. 
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Manifestos announce the entry of a new force onto the historical stage. 
Passionate appeals for the overthrow of an existing order, they are calls to 
action for a better one. Expressive but compact, they represent a distinc- 
tive literary genre whose emergence marks the beginning of insurgent mass 
politics and self-consciously iconoclastic art. As a modern form, the mani- 
festo has inherited but transformed the features of a range of predecessors. 
Taxonomically, these include the collective pledge of pre-modern aristocratic 
risings, of which the Scottish Covenant of 1640 would be an example, bear- 
ing witness to a common cause; popular or parliamentary petitions, calling 
for the redress of grievances; declarations of political principle, the closest 
relative of the manifesto; constitutions that enshrine such principles, typi- 
cally presenting them as timeless, universal truths; utopias that imagine an 
ideal condition without providing a route, stoking aspirations, rather than 
actions which are counterfactually presumed. Differences of agency, author- 
ity and temporality distinguish these forms. Pledges and petitions articulate 
an objective. Declarations signal a commencement. Utopias vault over the 
near future. Manifestos, by contrast, set out to direct its course. Their regis- 
ter is defiance, and—bnistling with imperatives and injunctions—their logic 
is polanzing. They aim to do more than persuade: the measure of a mani- 
festo 1s its ability to provoke and inspire. 
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But if the importance of the manifesto as a form is written all over the 
political and cultural history of the past couple of centuries, there has been 
curiously little analysis of it. Martin Puchner’s Poetry of the Revolution is 
therefore to be welcomed as a bold venture into relatively unexplored ter- 
rain. What Puchner offers us is both an attempt at defining the manifesto 
as a rhetorical form, and a history of its origins and diffusion, ending with 
some reflections on its status today. The key formal characteristic of the 
manifesto, he suggests, is a peculiar combination of ‘self-authorization’ and 
‘open agonism’: manifestos create their authors and addressees as agents, 
without reference to any pre-existent tradition or authority, and target those 
that stand in their way expressly as enemies. After briefly invoking the 
German reformer Thomas Muinzer in the sixteenth century and English 
Levellers ın the seventeenth century as episodes in the pre-history of the 
form, Puchner effectively begins his story with Marx and Engels, taking the 
Communist Manifesto as the hinge of his narrative—‘the manifesto through 
which all preceding manifestos are retrospectively constituted as manifestos 
and against which their participation in the genre of the manifesto must be 
measured.’ Somewhat unexpectedly, however, after emphasizing the novelty 
of its revolutionary enactment of what it announced, he delivers no detailed 
rhetorical analysis of the Manifesto as a text, focusing rather on the history 
of its reception—the long gap between its initial, extremely obscure appear- 
ance in 1848 and eventual translation into the principal languages of Europe 
from the 1880s onwards—and the geographical patterns of its spread. 

After this reconstruction of the fortunes of Marx and Engels’s incendi- 
ary masterpiece, Puchner shifts his attention to the aesthetic manifestos 
of the twentieth century avant-gardes. Here pride of place is occupied by 
Marinetti’s Futurist Manifesto of 1909—1etrospectively so named, as 
Puchner notes—as the model of successive later movements. Marinetti, 
though subsequently a fascist, was at the time close in many of his ideas 
to socialism, and as a thoroughly political artist more directly subject to the 
impact of the Communist Manifesto than his French or German contempo- 
raries. Distilling from the manifesto ‘its pure gesture: the rupture with the 
past and the invocation of the future’, he made of its form ‘the very content 
of futurism’. Although Marinetti took care to launch his programme not in 
Turin or Milan, but in Paris, in the consecrating pages of Le Figaro, it was not 
in France that it gained any adherents or immediate imitators, but in Russia, 
to which Puchner’s attention then turns. In a society yet more backward 
and peripheral than Italy, artists—as Trotsky would point out—were no less 
eager to embrace a doctrine proclaiming itself the last word in modernity. 
Even in Britain, however, Marmetti’s proselytism had a certain, if in this 
case more 1ronic, ımpact, goading Pound and Lewis into a more aggressively 
programmatic stance, to ward off the competition. Puchner shows how, in 
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one of the more original moves in the repertory of the twentieth-century 
avant-gardes, Lewis parodied the manifesto form in Blast, in the service of 
his own, cantankerously idiosyncratic, modernism—treated without much 
sympathy by Puchner as essentially reactionary in tts inspiration. 

Thereafter, the scene shifts to Dada, whose chronological and geo- 
graphical intersection with Russian exiles in Switzerland, and avowedly 
international vocation, placed it in strange parallel to the revolutionary 
socialism brewing during the First World War, and to Surrealism in inter- 
war France, with its more direct connections to the campaigns and conflicts 
of the Communism of the period. Contrasting the playfulness of the ferment 
around Tzara to the self-important solemnity with which Breton issued his 
ukases, Puchner stresses the tension between Breton’s aesthetic of oneiric 
spontaneity—‘dream-writing’—and the increasingly stiff, academic tone of 
his successive manifestos (in the end complete with footnotes). Attributing 
the contradiction to a need to fend off Stalinist criticisms of Surrealism as a 
mere petty-bourgeois bohemia, he underestimates Breton’s personal lack of 
humour, commented on by all contemporaries, in the matter. A discussion of 
Artaud’s theatre rounds off this part of the book, which then jumps forward 
to the 1960s and the Situationists. Debord’s merit, in Puchner’s account, 
was to appreciate the peculiar literary force of the Communist Mani s 
distinct from its political substance, which other segments of the Left might 
dispute—and to try to recreate it as the poetry of insurgency, in Situationist 
texts and interventions. In making the spectacle the central category of his 
theory of late capitalism, Debord could never simply appropriate the mani- 
festo as a form, since a certain theatricality 1s inherent in it. But nor could 
he simply repudiate it, his own Society of the Spectacle displaying nearly all 
its rhetorical hallmarks. The film Debord made of his text, Puchner argues, 
was his attempt to resolve the contradiction—words and images played off 
each other ın a double détournement. After noting the eclipse of Debord’s 
critical legacy in re-theatricalized spectacles, such as a stage version of Greil 
Marcus's Lipstick Traces, Puchner concludes with some cautious pages on 
the prospects for the manifesto today. 

Poetry of the Revolution is an intelligent and informative work, offering 
by far the best survey of its subject now available. But it is not without some 
significant shortcomings. Its author, who teaches literature at Columbia, 
where he is a specialist in theatre, is less at home with the political than the 
aesthetic side of his story. Touching at one point on Althusser’s discussion 
of Machiavelli’s The Prince as a mamifesto, Puchner remarks that it cannot 
be regarded as a true case of the form, since it appeals to the ruler as agent 
of the political change—the passionately desired unity of an independent 
Italy. Yet he fails to draw the obvious contrast with Munzer’s virtually con- 
temporary Sermon Before the Princes (1524), in which the preacher thundered 
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to Duke John of Saxony that he should furnish him, like the prophet Daniel, 
with an army to battle against the incestuous union of church and state in 
the Holy Roman Empire: 


We see before our discerning eyes—vain, pretentious schemes of hypocrisy 
which writhe and wriggle over the whole earth For whoever cannot detect 
the ruses must be indeed an imbecile. One sees nicely now how the eels and 
the vipers all in a heap abandon themselves to obscenities. The priests and 
all the wicked clerics are the vipers . . . and the temporal lords and princes 
are the eels. 


The Duke, unlike Lorenzo di Medici, is not the addressee of an appeal of last 
resort. On the contrary, he is told in no uncertain terms: ‘The poor laity of the 
towns and the peasants see it much more clearly than you’. The nobles may 
be best equipped to topple this regime; ‘If, however, they do not do it, the 
sword will be taken from them’. The peasants’ yet-to-be-realized collective 
power conveys the real sense of menace—they could strike at any moment. 
More threat than advice, the sermon shatters the traditional mirror for 
princes: its author would sign himself ‘Thomas Munzer with the hammer’. 

If Minzer spoke as a self-styled prophet, a century later the Levellers 
would write as the common people of England. Once traditional authority 
broke down during the Civil War a torrent of pamphlets poured forth, draw- 
ing the disenfranchised into collective political action with an innovative use 
of mass petitions and other radical forms of political expression. Puchner 
notes that perhaps the first document to contain the word ‘Manifesto’ in 
its title was such a Leveller tract, A New Engagement, or, Manifesto (1648)— 
where the transition from collective pledge (engagement) to the modern 
term is already visible—without stopping to examine it. The ‘remonstra- 
tion’ was another, closely allied form. Published anonymously in July 1646, 
A Remonstrance of Many Thousand Citizens—attributed to Richard Overton, 
but ostensibly penned by the citizenry, not any individual—set out Leveller 
demands for a democratic republic. “Time has revealed hidden things 
unto us, things covered over thick and threefold with pretences of the true 
reformed religion’. Summoning the Commons to slough off the Lords, and 
subordinate itself to the people, the Remonstrance went on: ‘you should in 
the first place declare and set forth King Charles his wickedness openly 
before the world, and withal to show the intolerable inconveniences of hav- 
ing a kingly government . . . this original of all oppressions’. Legitimate 
power ultimately lay with the people, not those who claimed to represent 
them: ‘we possessed [i.e. entrusted] you with the same power that was in 
ourselves to have done the same; for we might justly have done it ourselves 
without you if we had thought it convenient . . . We are your principals, and 
you our agents’. 
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In such explicit overturning of the order of traditional discourses—out 
of the reversal of counsels, appeals, petitions, remonstrations—we can see 
the birth of the manifesto proper: self-confident, confrontational, hortatory. 
The next step in its development would come with the French Revolution. 
Puchner’s failure to deal much with this is perhaps the greatest single 
lacuna in his book. Essentially, he confines himself to remarking—quite 
correctly—that the 1789 Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen takes 
the form of a reminder, not an announcement of a new time: ‘All that is 
required is an mnocuous mention of rights whose natural authority rests 
solely in themselves. Nature does not need to be revealed; it is not in need 
of a manifesto.’ He should have looked, however, more closely at one of its 
authors. Sieyés is not mentioned once, yet it is clear that his great pamphlet 
What is the Third Estate? written before the Declaration, was not just the revo- 
lutionary manifesto of 1789, but a direct ancestor of that of Marx and Engels 
in 1848. Denouncing the aristocracy as a parasitic class to be ejected from its 
privileged position in the Estates Assembly, Sieyés called not only for a new 
constitution, but summoned to the task of establishing it a new historical 
agent, what had hitherto been denominated the Third Estate, but was prop- 
erly the sovereign power of the nation. In doing so, he reversed the address 
of the Levellers: the collectivity that lay behind them became the audience in 
front of him, in a manifesto no longer speaking ın the name of the masses, 
but conjuring them into being as a force still to become fully aware of itself. 
‘If the Third Estate knew how to prize and respect itself, the other orders 
would undoubtedly respect 1t too!’ Sieyés’s call-and-response opening brings 
to mind chants at a demonstration: 


1. What is the Third Estate?— Everything. 
2. What, until now, has it been in the existing political order’-—Nothing. 
3. What does it want to be?— Something. 


Straddling agitational and theoretical writing with panache, Sieyés combined 
these ringing affirmations with reasoned arguments against feudalism, cer- 
tain that ‘as light begins to dawn, gothic absurdity will have to take flight, and 
the last vestiges of ancient ferocity will fall and be annihilated.’ Exactly how, 
he left suitably vague: the new order might equally be the result of civil war, 
or the ‘well-managed effect of a just and simple vision, of happy cooperation’. 
Naturally, 1t was the first that ushered in the modern age he announced. 

If Sieyés’s text articulated the outlook of an increasingly independent 
stratum of middle-class property-owners, seven years later a friend of Babeuf 
unleashed an impassioned demand for the abolition of private property in 
land and the creation of a republic based on an agrarian socialism. Sylvain 
Maréchal’s call to the people of France to rise up against the Directory bore 
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for the first time the single, explicit name that is Puchner’s subject, yet it 
finds no place in his discussion. Maréchal’s Manifeste des Egaux of 1796 
declared: 


Since there have been civil societies, the finest belonging of man has always 
been acknowledged, but never realized: equality was no more than a lovely, 
sterile fiction of the law. Today, when stronger voices demand it, we are told: 
silence, wretches! Equality of condition is a chimera; content yourselves with 
equality before the law. Scum, what more do you need? What more do we 
need? Legislators, rulers, rıch propnetors, listen in your turn. We are all 
equal, are we not?. . . So we will henceforward live and die equal as we are 
born; we want real equality or death. That is what we need, and we will have 
1t, no matter what the price. Woe to those who would resist so deep a longing! 
The French Revolution is but the precursor of another and greater, far more 
solemn revolution, which will be the last. 


Half a century later, when the Communist League, a small, scattered 
group of expatriate journeymen and intellectuals on the run, wanted to 
emerge from the underground with a public statement of their principles, 
Marx and Engels were commissioned to produce one. On request, Engels 
entitled the first draft of it ‘A Communist Confession of Faith’—significantly, 
still a secular use of a religious term. But on second thoughts, he wrote in a 
letter to his collaborator, best they should ‘abandon the catechism form and 
call the thing Communist Manifesto’. Deeply versed in the literature and lore 
of what they always called simply the ‘Great Revolution’, whose Babouvian 
finale directly anticipated the tremors of 1848, how likely is it that they were 
not prompted to the change by the clarion call of 1796? The thought appears 
never to have crossed Puchner’s mind. 

Moving downstream from Marx and Engels, Poetry of the Revolution jumps 
more or less straight from Communism to Futurism, a leap that switches 
the rest of the book from a political to a predominantly aesthetic focus. In 
Puchner’s account, little of moment in the history of the manifesto occurs 
between Marx and Marinetti—at most a few hterary declarations of Symbolist 
intent in France. He notes that Marinetti tilted against Symbolism, attacking 
Mallarmé, so may to some extent have been influenced by their example. 
But the implication of his narrative, though this is never quite spelled out, 
is that for the most part Marinett appropriated the form of his intervention 
directly from the Communist Manifesto. There is, however, another context 
in which the idea of the manifesto had become famous, of which Marinetti 
would have been well aware, but Puchner scarcely touches on. This was, of 
course, the Dreyfus Affair, which probably did more to famiharize Europe 
with the idea of the manifesto than the spread of revolutionary socialism 
had yet done. The famous collective intervention of 1898 in defence of 
Dreyfus, organized by Lucien Herr, signed by 1,200 teachers and writers 
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and published in L’Aurore, was entitled ‘Une Protestation’, but overnight 
became known as ‘Manifeste des Intellectuels’—consecrating both terms in 
the public mind as they had never been before. A decade later, Marinetti’s 
broadcast of Futurism in Le Figaro acquired its sobriquet in the same way, 
after the event. But here it was a deliberate act of imitation by the author, the 
better to publicize his cause. 

To point out such other connections 1s not to underplay the Marxist 
genealogy in avant-garde manifestos of the early twentieth century. The 
Paris Commune renewed interest in Marx and Engels’s original of 1848, 
the political inspiration it offered helping to popularize the form. In the 
early 1880s, international editions of the Communist Manifesto dramatically 
increased with the emergence of mass socialist parties across Europe. For its 
part, aesthetic modernism was also in revolt against the values of the bour- 
geois world, as successive schools of visual artists and writers crystallized 
in hostility to a dominant academucism, and soon enlisted the manifesto 
as a weapon in their own polemics against the established cultural order. 
The generalized social crisis of the first half of the twentieth century 
multiplied such revolts. 

The first to send shockwaves, especially eastward, was certainly 
Futurism. Marinetti’s bombast was fuelled by high imperialism, belle- 
époque prosperity and mechanized industrialization. In its directness and 
brutality, his poetics set out to mimic the impact of the new technologies, 
especially of transport—Marinetti attributed his discovery of Futurism to the 
freedom and exhilaration of the automobile, and travelled extensively by rail 
to propagate its collectives and organize them into a movement. Rocket-fire 
motifs project his message across space and time, cauterizing the past in a 
trail of literary arson: 


It is from Italy that we launch through the world this violently upsetting, 
incendiary manifesto of ours. With it, today, we establish Futurism because we 
want to free this land from its smelly gangrene of professors, archaeologists, 
cicerom and antiquanans . . . So let them come, the gay incendiaries with 
charred fingers! . . Come on! Set fire to the brary shelves! . . When we 
are forty, other younger and stronger men will. . see us crouched beside 
our trembling airplanes ın the act of warming our hands at the poor little 
blaze that our books of today will give out when they take fire from the flight 
of our images. 


The Futurists championed an aestheticization of everyday life and pol- 
itics. Their paintings and poetry, like their manifestos, were intended for 
wide distribution: Marinetti famously threw leaflets out of airplanes and 
race cars. Phrases from manifestos were cut and pasted into collages, while 
printed works evoked the declamation of spoken word in blown-up type- 
faces. On stage, Marinetti shouted through a megaphone. Militancy became 
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a performance. Theatrical though such antics often were, the ımpact of 
Futurism could not leave the Left indifferent. At the Second Congress of the 
Communist International in 1920, Gramsci extolled their negative role: 


The Futurists have performed this service within the field of bourgeois 
culture: they have destroyed, destroyed, destroyed, unconcerned about 
whether or not the new work resulting from their efforts would be better 
than the work destroyed. They had this strictly revolutionary, absolutely 
Marxist conception. 


In general Puchner gives a good sense of the Futurist moment, with more 
detail than in much of the rest of the book, though he might have explored 
further the geography of the ferment it unleashed: there are no charts of 
journals or groups producing or reproducing manifestos in such cities as 
Bucharest, Budapest, Kiev, Prague, Riga, Tbilisi or Warsaw, to match those 
of the diffusion of Marx and Engels. But after Futurism, his treatment of the 
manifesto form becomes significantly weaker. This is partly because he rarely 
provides any close reading of the texts that he hnes up for his narrative, so 
we get little vivid feel for them. Upon reaching Surrealism, he scarcely stops 
for breath at the joint manifesto produced by Breton, Rivera and Trotsky in 
1939, which surely could have done with some more attention. There is little 
reflection on the reasons why the aesthetic manifesto should loom so much 
larger in his account than the political manifesto after 1918—the rapidity of 
turnover in movements of art becoming so much faster than in movements 
of social change. Nor does he have much to say about the striking combi- 
nation of the visual and verbal arts that was such a feature of successive 
avant-gardes—Futurism, Vorticism, Surrealism—and their manifestos. The 
most important limitation of Puchner’s account, however, lies in its formal- 
ism. In Poetry of the Revolution, the manifesto as form relegates content to 
the sidelines—the genre itself becoming a kind of metonymic substitute for 
the actual cultural conflicts and social turmoil that galvanized avant-garde 
art in the twentieth century. Just as there is little graphic presentation of 
the texts themselves, there is rarely any consideration of the specific his- 
torical events or conjunctures that provoked them. At best, there is only a 
residual sense that modern art or the manifesto form might bear some rela- 
tion to social or political conflicts—rather than fads—and so no real basis 
for explaining the patterns of manifesto production, its proliferation or its 
paucity. Pre-war, inter-war and post-war periods are treated much as if they 
formed a cultural continuum. 

This problem 1s compounded by Puchner’s turn away from the politi- 
cal manifesto proper, once he has dispatched Marx and Engels, giving the 
misleading impression that this became a more or less recessive—if not 
extinct—form some time after the 1880s. The 1915 Zimmerwald Manifesto 
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against the First World War receives a brief paragraph, without discussion 
of its author (Trotsky), co-signatories or impact. The more radical Kienthal 
Manifesto of 1916 is ignored, as are Barbusse’s successive statements against 
militarism and fascism (1927, 1932-33). The famous Manifesto of the 121 in the 
France of 1960, supporting the refusal to bear arms in Algeria and express- 
ing solidarity with the Algerian Revolution—detonating a political uproar in 
the country—disappears from view. Even the May Day Manifesto of 1968 in 
England, edited by Raymond Williams, which might have been thought a 
likely candidate for Puchner’s attention—Williams, after all, was a leading 
theorist of drama, Puchner’s disciplme—is passed over in silence. 

Poetry of the Revolution ends on a muted note. Puchner argues, rightly, 
that the relevance and renewal of the manifesto as a genre depends on formal 
innovation, but offers only pastiche as possible samples of it. Productions 
like Dogma 1995 are taken at face value, though they lack any combative or 
threatening edge, and his story concludes in all but complete bathos, with 
the Tulane Drama Review held up as the most salent contemporary model of 
creative iconoclasm—a more parochial example of déformation professionnelle 
would be hard to imagine. As consolation for the dearth of manifestos today, 
we are given the lucubrations of the American academy, where avant-garde 
impulses have apparently found a home: 


That the writing of theory had parhally absorbed the energy and form of the 
manifesto was visible in the explosion of performance theory but also in the 
more activist tone in some segments of academia, for example, cultural studies 
... This shift from manifesto to theory has to do with the insttutional and cul- 
tural function of the unrversity in North America . . . where universities have 
at umes fulfilled the role of harbonng avant-garde artists . . . Rather than sım- 
ply denouncing such affiliatons as inherently ‘anti-avant-garde’, we should 
recognize them and adapt our conception of the avant-garde accordingly. 


Also that of political or cultural revolt more generally? Certainly, in recent 
decades resistance to neoliberal hegemony has taken the form of single-issue 
campaigns or loose networks. The last wave of alter-globalization protest pro- 
duced hallmarks, declarations and points of convergence, but there was a 
deliberate avoidance of the ‘grand’ injunctions of a manifesto. These move- 
ments, and their carnivals against capital, did not strive for political power, 
but instead worked to bring together a broad front of opposition to the way 
the world 1s now run. As the system enters into a crisis, the likes of which it 
has not known for many years, whether the manifesto will prove exhausted 
in its vocation remains to be seen. 
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CARING FOR THE NATION 


There have been many worries about China since the 1990s, and as many 
books expressing them. But worrying about what? About the potential wor- 
ries China may have on its way ahead? Or about the worries the rest of the 
world—particularly the West—should have about China? These two could 
potentially cancel each other out, for China’s worries could mean freedom 
from worry for the West. But others may think that China’s worries could 
spell worry for the world. The latter ıs the theme of Gloria Davies’s book. 

Worrying about China offers an account, and analysis, of the language 
Chinese intellectuals have used in recent years in thinking about China. 
It is a substantial and serious study of their ‘critical vocabulary’, that con- 
centrates on Chinese intellectual life since the early 1990s—i.e. since the 
country’s economic ‘take-off—and its relations with Western thought. 
Davies identifies the central theme of the period as youhuan, which she 
translates as ‘worrying’, though its meaning is actually closer to something 
like ‘worrying on behalf of the nation’, and argues that this preoccupation 
is particularly Chinese. She locates its origins, not surprisingly, ın a time- 
honoured tradition of Confucianism, which has only been reinforced in 
modern times. No previous work on China has looked so carefully at its 
contemporary critical thought. Davies displays an impressive range and 
depth of research, into not only the critical texts themselves, but also the 
background of the protagonists. 

Though she describes her object as ‘Sinophone’ critical inquiry, the 
term is somewhat misleading, since her focus is on writings in Chinese 
by mainland intellectuals within and outside of China, whereas in 
normal usage—consonant with terms like Francophone or Anglophone— 
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‘Sinophone literature’ also includes writing ın Chinese produced in Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, Singapore and the diaspora, or even by non-Chinese—Tibetan 
authors would be an example—wniting in Chinese. This is a minor caveat, 
however. What Davies's book provides us with is a set of detailed accounts of 
the many different, heated debates among mainland Chinese intellectuals 
in recent years, pitting traditionalism against cosmopolitanism, liberalism 
against new leftism, modernism against postmodernism, neo-Confucianism 
against neo-Enlightenment, radicalism against neo-conservatism. The 
fierce disputes among and between all these -isms and post-isms, native or 
imported, have made the Chinese intellectual scene at once fascinating and 
highly confusing to outsiders. Davies’s reconstructions of them are consist- 
ently informed and insightful, and for this feat alone she is entitled to our 
admiration and gratitude. So far as the information is concerned, her book 
is a must for anyone interested in the Chinese intellectual scene. 

Worrying about China also, however, contains a second theme. Devoting 
substantial space to the reception by Chinese intellectuals of contemporary 
Western thought—figures like Derrida and Habermas, Strauss and Schmitt 
feature prominently—Davies argues that their appropriation of such think- 
ers has often been highly problematic, typically volving a great deal of 
misinterpretation. A convincing case in point is her demonstration of the 
metamorphoses undergone by the ‘Chinese Derrida’—whose message can 
become ‘confidence in the transparency of language in communicating a 
truth’—and of the virtual absence of any ‘linguistic turn’ in China. Similarly, 
she notes that though Popper is frequently cited ın China, ‘the Popperian 
distinction between scientific and metaphysical propositions . . . is generally 
elided when a set of formulations about “what China needs” are offered as 
would-be true propositions’. Such misperceptions, she suggests, stem not so 
much from any special Chinese inability to understand Western thought, as 
from the very definition of intellectuals in China. What, then, sets these apart 
from their Western counterparts, or from intellectuals in general? Davies 1s 
unequivocal: it is the ‘pervasive moral burden’ of worrying about their coun- 
try. The implication must be that should Western intellectuals face the same 
problems in their own countries, they would not worry so much, or at least 
not let such worries affect their philosophical preoccupations. Chinese intel- 
lectuals are thus of a particular kind, i.e. worriers. 

In developing this thesis, Davies leans for support on the controversial 
Sinologist Thomas Metzger, who claims to have identified eleven contrast- 
ing features that distinguish Chinese intellectuals from their Western 
equivalents—among others, epistemological optimism versus epistemo- 
logical pessimism, objectivism versus relativism, grounded ‘oughts’ versus 
indeterminate human goals. Eleven differences might well seem too many 
and Davies wisely desists from citing all of them. Yet she also adds to Metzger’s 
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dichotomies a couple of further contrasts discovered by herself. One is an 
Anglophone emphasis on the necessary opacity and self-reflexivity of any the- 
oretical language, as opposed to a Sinophone ‘preoccupation with discovering 
or forging new vocabularies with the specific aim of distilling an essential truth 
about China and/or foundational principles’. Another is the ‘non-nationalistic 
character of Anglophone (and more broadly Euro-American) critical perspec- 
tives’, as opposed to the Sinophone practice of ‘distinguishing between good 
and bad or between merits and flaws’. A couple of labels are then ready to 
fall into place: Chinese intellectuals remain positivist, essentialist and foun- 
dationalist, however hard some might try to adopt trends in recent Western 
thought. This incorrigible, dyed-in-the-wool rationalism in Chinese intellec- 
tual inquiry, Davies suggests, has deep roots in the tradition of Confucianism, 
with modern reinforcement from Marxism. 

The sweeping contrasts made by Metzger and Davies certainly provide 
food for thought, however contentious they may seem, and however discour- 
aging they might be to Chinese intellectuals eager to catch up with the latest 
developments in Western critical theory. As a Chinese who has lived and 
taught both in the West and in China, I can personally attest to the accuracy 
of at least one of their descriptions: typically, at the back of our minds there 
is indeed a sense of moral obligation to concern ourselves with the future 
of China, which very often dilutes our urge to serve the nobler cause of 
benefiting humanity or pursuing the purer goal of satisfying our curiosity. 
This could ın the long run restrict the country’s cultural contribution to the 
world. For this simple reason, I fear that China is likely to remain, for the 
foreseeable future, a dwarf in the field of critical inquiry, even if it is destined 
to become the largest economy in the world and a political giant in the global 
power game. Chinese intellectuals feel their foremost duty is to care about 
China, and they are in no mood to compete with the philosophical adven- 
tures of Western thinkers, no matter how much they may decorate their own 
discourse with scraps of this or that Occidental theorist who happens to be 
in fashion at the tme. 

This practical way of thinking has a long tradition ın China, which will 
not be easy to change. C. T. Hsia, in his pioneering work A History of Modern 
Chinese Fiction (1962), called it the ‘obsession with China’ that runs through 
modern Chinese literature—an earlier version, as Davies acknowledges, of 
the foibles of China’s current critical discourse. According to Hsia, Chinese 
writers habitually ignored ‘the state of man in the modern world’, treating 
‘the conditions of China as peculiarly Chinese’, and so exhibiting ‘a certain 
patriotic provinciality and naiveté’. Hsia, an expatriate scholar from main- 
land China via Taiwan, had a large following among Tarwanese and Hong 
Kong students who flocked to the us in the 1960s and 1970s, but his admo- 
nitions were of little effect. The influential movement of Liuxuesheng wenxue 
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(‘Students-abroad literature’), which arose among them not long after Hs1a’s 
well-known condemnation, proved to be even more unabashedly China- 
obsessed than the fiction he was writing about. Since he wrote his major 
works in English, Hsia was not a ‘Sinophone’ scholar according to the defi- 
nition in this book. But his warning was very similar to that of Davies, both 
seeking to free a particular Chinese mentality from its excessive introvert- 
sion. The two warnings have a further affinity, in limiting their targets to 
writing in modern China. 

Why, then, were the mandarin literati of old, far more intractably 
immersed in Confucianism than their latter-day counterparts, to all appear- 
ances more immune to this ailment, if Confucianism was to blame? Davies 
cites Mencius’s injunction to ‘assume personal responsibility for all that 1s 
under Heaven [tianxia]’ as the beginning of this tradition of the moral burden 
placed on intellectuals, but in practice both Hsia and Davies treat the obses- 
sion with China as an inveterate affliction only of modern times. The reason 
why they do so is fairly plain. Before the end of the nineteenth century, ‘all 
that is under heaven’ in effect denoted only China, since ıt was regarded as 
synonymous with human civilization. The rest of the world, even that part 
of it which was known to exist, did not figure in the Chinese consciousness. 
China might be conquered by Mongols or Manchus, or constantly ravaged 
by its barbarian neighbours, but the civilized world remained Chinese, 
within the bounds of the geopolitical sphere of China proper. Even in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, after the Opium War and other armed 
intrusions that gravely humiliated China, the arrival of the Westerners was 
still generally regarded as the appearance of a yet more vicious barbarian 
horde. The efforts of Chinese officials to build a Western-equipped modern 
fleet were not much different from their predecessors’ training of cavalry in 
the nomadic fashion to defeat invaders from the North. 

Only after the First Sino-Japanese War of 1894 was the closed conception 
of ‘all under heaven’ completely shattered, when the more or less equally 
equipped but culturally more Westernized Japanese army and navy defeated 
China swiftly and decisively. That debacle, not the Opium War, was the start- 
ing point of a deliberate modernization movement. Four years later, when 
the first modern Chinese political reform was crushed in a bloody coup, a 
translation of Thomas Huxley—with lots of added passages from Herbert 
Spencer—by a former navy officer, Yan Fu, introduced Social Darwinism 
into China, and changed the Chinese way of thinking forever. With the 
defeat in war, the Chinese were finally awakened to the fact that there were 
other countries in the world which had built a civilization that was not only 
mihtarily and economically, but also culturally more advanced than theirs— 
and were ready to reduce them to a sub-race if China failed to catch up. 
Only after this trauma sank in did helping China to survive in an intensely 
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competitive world become the ‘pervasive moral burden’ of every Chinese 
intellectual, and the slogan of every politician as well. 

Davies devotes a section of her book to the theoretical legacy left by two 
of these political leaders, encapsulated in Mao Zedong’s instruction to ‘seek 
truth.from facts’ and Deng Xiaoping’s dictum that ‘practice is the best test 
of truth’—positivistic stances whose pragmatic spirit is most vividly epito- 
mized in Deng’s ostensibly good-humoured opinion that it does not matter 
whether a cat is black or white, so long as it catches mice. Recently in the city 
of Nanchang, attending a conference on narratology, I was amazed to see, 
at the head of a large bridge, huge marble statues of a black cat and a white 
cat, with a mouse caught in the paw of—you guessed right—the black cat. 
I immediately felt that our hair-splitting discussions on the form of hterary 
texts were too white to catch anything, and was obliged to add to my speech 
the next day a few hints as to where, in the ‘linguistic turn’, some traces of 
mice might be found. 

Social Darwinism has been the persistent undertone in all Chinese criti- 
cal inquiry and political praxis ever since Yan Fu, whether under the banner 
of nationalism or patriotism, pragmatism or Hegelianism, liberalism or new 
leftism, neo-Confucianism or deconstructionism. This undertone became 
louder after Mao Zedong demonstrated that the Chinese army could beat 
any foreign armies, and Deng Xiaoping unleashed the remarkable Chinese 
gift for making money. Yet culturally, Chinese are not that confident at all. 
Indeed Chinese intellectuals know that Chinese critical theory is far from 
influential in the world. 

Against this background, ‘all that is under heaven’—where, undeniably, 
the responsibility of intellectuals lies—still denotes China, but now with 
very different connotations. It is only cultural China, not human avilization 
in general, which can be left to the care of Western intellectuals. What does 
Davies make of this? Since Chinese philosophy, or at least its contemporary 
schools of thought, therefore remains, as she sees it, highly ‘reductionist, 
magisterial and even somewhat arbitrarily prescriptive’, the inevitable infer- 
ence seems to follow that she must regard it as inferior to that of the West. 
Yet she repeatedly denies any such conclusion, insisting she does not mean 
at all that ‘Sinophone critical discourse is infenor to its Anglophone coun- 
terpart’. Her very insistence, however, suggests the opposite—that this is, in 
fact, the logic of her argument. 

For my part, I can see nothing wrong in Chinese intellectuals worrying 
about their own country. If they do not, who will do it for them? If the language 
they use 1s to be judged ‘early modern’ by Western standards, as Davies puts 
it, one could ask: why should the postmodern nihilism that has dominated 
Western critical theory over the last few decades be taken as the standard by 
which critical inquiry in non-Western nations is to be measured? Of course, 
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Chinese intellectuals should be aware of the theoretical implications of the 
critical vocabulary they employ, and Davies’s work should be carefully read 
to that end. It would certainly be harmful if any such language made intel- 
lectual discourse too pragmatic and teleocratic, thus allowing it to become 
a tool of politics. But if we consider the many heated debates meticulously 
reported in the book, it would be difficult to say that any one school has 
predominated over others. Since the 1990s, the Chinese intellectual scene 
has been a splintered mirror. No monolithic idiolect has prevailed—even the 
Party, though it might favour this trend or that, does not seem to prescribe 
any particular school. Therefore, if there are ndeed many people thinking 
hard and debating among themselves how China should move forward, that 
is not a bad thing in any sense. 

Why then has it become a topic, if not exactly a worry, for Western schol- 
arship? Only because Western thought, once interpreted and applied to 
Chinese problems by such worrying intellectuals, no longer retains its ‘orig- 
inal’ shape. Such possible misinterpretations do not seem to have worried 
these thinkers themselves. Among those who have visited China—Jacques 
Derrida, Jürgen Habermas, J. Hillis Miller, Slavoj Zizek, among others—no 
one seems very exercised about the Chinese tendency to convert their dis- 
cursive opacity into ‘a language of certainty’. In fact none of them, apart 
from perhaps Fredric Jameson, has shown any eagerness to persuade the 
Chinese of the interest of postmodernism, which may prove that Jameson, 
paradoxically, 1s the only one who takes Chinese intellectuals seriously. 

A much worse scenario could be that of Chinese intellectuals falling into 
silence or aphasia concerning China’s future, if they actually did imbibe 
every drop of the latest Western thought. Their loss of voice is, in fact, 
becoming an increasingly real danger, as they are now pressed to the social 
margins by various forces in the country. In most non-Western countries, 
the power game 1s often played out between three sides: the state, the popu- 
lace and the intelligentsia. In the PRC the government is not particularly 
eager to listen to the worries of intellectuals; and the populace—who have 
the loudest voice in the new ‘public sphere’ created by emerging Internet 
culture—does not seem to care much about them either. Several dozen 
Chinese intellectuals are featured in this book, and my own humble name 
is honourably cited among them, with undeserved praise for ‘elegance of 
style’, but—I regret to say—our number has definitely been shrinking and 
not many are reading our elegant speeches. That is another reason to thank 
Gloria Davies for her book. For we have to realize that, at any time, the dis- 
tancing of political power and popular opinion from intervention ın critical 
intellectual debate could increase yet further. In the spring and summer of 
this year, a cluster of events saw nationalism and traditionalism surging ever 
higher, and the more sober voice of some intellectuals was hardly heard. The 
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relatively undisturbed independence of intellectual activity in recent years is 
not something guaranteed in China. Therefore, I would take the liberty to 
say to Gloria Davies that worrying about China is not necessarily a burden; it 
is rather a privilege that is not always given. ‘Enjoy worrying while you may’ 
might well be a motto for Chinese intellectuals. 

Western observers are liable to fear their Chinese counterparts might find 
the wrong answers to the question of what direction the country should take. 
Davies adds a particular twist to her misgivings, arguing that Chinese intel- 
lectuals are reluctant ‘to sever critical inquiry from the would-be redemptive 
goal of national and cultural perfection’. The term perfection recurs repeat- 
edly, from the very first sentence of the book onwards. This is puzzling, 
implying as it does that Chinese intellectuals suffer from a compulsive syn- 
drome of perfectionism—that ıs, a belief that China should be on top of 
the world in everything. The evidence of her own book does not bear this 
out. There may be some megalomaniac Chinese businessmen thinking in 
that way, or politicians talking in that way, or young students yelling in that 
way, but not the majority of Chinese intellectuals, who are better informed, 
knowing that the country faces more thorny difficulties ahead than many 
other nations. China’s ‘cultural perfection’ 1s the least possible goal in their 
mind. ‘Betterment’ might be a more appropriate word. 

Similarly, if Chinese intellectuals continue to use a critical language that 
retains a strong commitment to ‘truth’, despite the example of their more 
celebrated Western contemporaries, that is completely understandable. 
Every critical inquiry is always pitched against a particular institution, and it 
is obvious enough that the targets of cultural criticism in China are not those 
of Europe or America. While thinkers in the West may be ready to dismantle 
the whole project of modernity, at least philosophically, Chinese intellectuals 
have yet to convince their nation that elements of this project still need to 
be realized in China. Over-eagerness to measure Chinese critical language 
against Western counterparts risks Eurocentrism. While Western critics can 
afford to worry about nothing else but their own idioms, such narcissism 
would deprive intellectuals in the rest of the world of their right to worry 
about their own countnes. 

Chinese intellectuals simply have to ‘seek certitude’ in their discussions 
of China, since the country’s development is a great—and indeed worrying— 
uncertainty, and they have to do their best to offer ‘effective prescriptions’. 
However, what the various intellectual schools propose, as Davies herself 
makes plain, differs so widely, and the champions of these schools are so 
often at each other’s throats—the fierce fight between so-called ‘liberals’ 
and ‘new leftists’ is a good case in point—that the ensuing pluralism makes 
their apparently apodictic language much less dangerous than Davies fears. 
Chinese intellectuals may have been doing their job too earnestly, but they 
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have good reason not to join in the autoerotic games popular among some 
of their Western counterparts. 

Davies concludes that China and Euro-America are divided by ‘an 
agon between two radically different styles of inquiry’, and warns that the 
‘soteriology’ which led to such catastrophes as the Great Leap Forward of 
1957-59, or the Cultural Revolution of 1966-76, might once more mislead 
China towards ‘the Confucian-inspired goal of the perfected meld of cogni- 
tive with emotional epistemology’. But these political disasters happened 
in good part precisely because Chinese intellectuals were deprived of their 
voice for worrying about China. Such ‘ugly things’ could happen again if 
their worries continue to be mocked or ignored, not only by Westerners, but 
by their own compatriots. 

Davies ends her extensive survey on a comforting note, envisaging a 
‘prospect of productive conversation’ as long as ‘hospitality remains a uni- 
versal praxis’. The problem, however, lies exactly here: how could there be 
any productive conversation if Chinese critical language is so outdated that it 
‘poses an effortless transparency’ that can only generate—the phrase comes 
from Whitehead—‘minds in a groove’? In that case, why should Western 
intellectuals offer their Chinese colleagues any ‘hospitality’? All they could 
tell this headstrong student, with a tired smile, would be: “Take it easy. No 
need to worry, okay?” 
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